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Resolution of the Gove') nment of India in the Finance Deya-jUnent, No 1614-F 
Accounts and Finance — Miscellaneous, datedlSimla, the 24th October 1914 


The rise in prices m India ‘ though, m evidence from an earlier date, began to 
attract general notice from about the year 1907 , In 1910 the Government of India 
decided to rmdeitahe a fuU and detailed mvestigation of the problem, and the 
task u as entrusted to Mr Datta, a senior and experienced officer of the Fmance 
Depaitment, assisted bj Mr Findlay Shirras, late professor of Econormcs of the 
Dacca College, and Mr S D Gupta of the Finance Department Mr Datta was 
instiaicted to tour throughout British India, to collect and analyse, the relevant 
statistics, to ascertain the views of both the official and non-official commumty, 
and to report his conclusions to the Government of India The specific points 
referred for investigation were — 

(1) MTiat has been the actual rise in prices m India durmg the past fifteen 

years ’ Has the rise affected all commodities alike or is it specially 
marked in the case of food grams ’ Are there marked differences 
m respect of enhancement of prices as between different areas ? 

(2) To what extent is the rise in puces due to what may be styled “ world 

factors,” and how far may rt be ascribed to local conditions ’ 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tem- 

porary ’ 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what are its probable economic effects 

on the counti’}' as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
munity ’ 

2 ]Mi Datta was placed on special duty m 1910 His report was received m 
1913, and the complete subsidiary volumes of statistics, on which it is based,were 
finally ready by April 1914 The Government of India desire to place on record 
their appreciation of the care and industry which Mr Datta and his assistants 
brought to bear on their arduous task The report with its statistical appendices 
constitutes an almost complete survey of the progress achieved durmg the past 22 
years It bimgs together, and exhibits the mterrelation of, a mass of statistical 
material, drawn from a wide variety 6f sources, and illustratmg the many-sided 
evolution of the country Whatever view may be taken of the conclusions reached 
m regard to mdividual issues aTismg out of the terms of reference — ^some of which 
inevitably mvolve controversial points of economic theory — the report as a whole 
must be recognised as a very valuable contribution to the recent economic and 
financial history of India 

3 The general course of prices is indicated m the following table, taken from ®eneral 
page 29 of the report, which exhibits the variations m average wholesale ” rupee 
puces, durmg the years 1890 to 1912, of different groups of articles, for the 24 
more or less homogeneous economic cucles, mto which, for the reasons noted m 
Chapter II of the report, Mr Datta has divided India exclusive of Burma gnd the 
Native States The figure 100 represents m this table the average wholesale price 

of each group of commodities for the years 1890 to 1894, which have been selected 
by Jlr Datta as the standard or basic period for the purpose of estimating the 
fluctuations m the price level , and the prices of each group m the different years 
are accordmgly shown as percentages of this figure 


* Wliolesale pnccs liave been used for the reasons noted by Mr Datta on page 29 of the report, vk , that they 
are more sensitive than retail prices in reflecting industrial and trade conditions, and that retail pnces in India 
correspond in th^ir movements generally with whelesalo prices, because the coat of retailing is extremely small 
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4 It wiU be seen from tbe above table that — 

(1) Apart from a slight rise in 1892-1893, the price level was fairly steady 
from 1890 to 1895 With a severe famme prevaibng over a large part of India, 
tbe general mdes number rose to 106 in 1896, and 121 in 1897 Tbe rise was 
practically confined to food grams, other articles of food and oilseeds Agricul- 
tural conditions were generally favourable m tbe two followmg years, and food 
grains fell to about tbe level of tbe basic period There was a considerable rise 
bowevei, undei bides and skms, metals, and building materials, and tbe general 
level stood at 106 in 1898 and at 104 m 1899 

(2) With tbe advent of tamme conditions m Northern India, tbe Central 
Provmces and Bombay, tbe general price level rose agam m 1 900 to 122 Tbe pro- 
portionate mcrease was greatest undei food grams and oilseeds, but was shared 
by almost all classes of coiruB odities. In tbe following three years, tbe prices of 
food grams and oilseeds fell rapidly, tbe mdex numbers for 1904 bemg lower than ^ 
tbe average of tbe basic period Hides and skms and building materials contmued 
to rise The price of textiles (cotton) rose to 121 in 1904 , and that of textiles 
(]ute), aftern fall in 1901-1903, to 109 Tbe general level stood in 1904 at about 
tbe average of tbe years 1 898-1899 
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(3) From 1905 to 1908 prices rose rapidly and continuously Tlie general level 
rose to 116 in 1905, to 129 in 1906, and 133 in 1907 The highest point (143) was 
reached in 1908 when famine conditions prevailed m Northern India The general 
average fell in the{ next 3^j years, but that for 1912 was only slightly below the 
figure of 1908 The rise during this period extended to almost every kind of 
commodities ] 

5 The table on page 30 of the report, exhibiting the qumquenmal average Paiiienlnt eommo- 
index numbers of wholesale (rupee) ;^rices, indicates that the increase in prices in 
the years 1908-1912 has been most marked in the case of hides and skins, oilseeds, 
food grains, and building materials, which have risen 40 per cent or more above 
the level of the basic period 1890 to 1894 The qmnquenmum 1908-1912 includes, 
however, the famine year 1908 and does not therefore accurately represent the 
proportionate rise in the various classes of commodities A better index is the 
average of the trienmum 1910-1912 During these years the proportionate in- 
crease as compared with the basic period has been greatest in the case of hides and 
skins (65 per cent ) , raw cotton (58) , raw jute (58) , oilseeds (49) , bmlding ma- 
terials (45) Food grains have risen 30 per cent , cotton manufactures 31 per 
cent , and metals 22 per cent 

6 The report analyses in some detail the local variations in the price level Local Tariailons 
Comparing the general average of prices in the years 1910-1912 with those for the 
basic period, the smallest increases (under 33 per cent ) are shown by the ports (ex- 
cept Karachi) and in Assam where prices in the earlier years were somewhat above 
the general level The rise has been greatest (38 per cent and over) in Karachi, 
parts of Madras, Berar, Sind, the Bombay Deccan and the Punjab In the qmn- 
quenmum 1908-1912 the increase has been most marked, (40 per cent and over) 
in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, South Madras, the north and west of the 
Umted Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the Bombay 
Deccan , and has been lowest (below 35 per cent ) in the ports of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madias and in Assam The variations reflect, it is clear, the agricultural con- 
ditions obtaining m the different circles during the years selected for comparison 
with the basic period ► Taken as a whole, the provincial statistics illustrate strik- 
ingly the extent to which the development of commumcations has tended to equal" 
ise prices throughout the country 

7 Mr Datta traces the use in puces above analysed in part to causes peculiar causes oi the rise 
to India, and in part to causes which have influenced the price level throughout 

the world Under the foimer head the causes suggested are a comparative short- 
age throughout the period under enqmry in the production of food stuffs, the 
increased demand for India’s food products and raw materials, both in India itself 
and in world markets, the development of commumcations, internal and externab 
the decrease in the cost of transpoit, and the growth of banking and monetary 
facilities Under the head of world’s influences he distingmshes the increased 
supply of gold, the development of credit, the destruction of wealth in recent 
wars, and the expenditure on armaments In Mr Datta’s view, it is in the com- 
bined action of these numerous factors that the explanation of the great rise 
in Indian price levels is to be found 

» 

8 As will be shown later, the relative importance of causes which may be 
classed as peculiar to India, and of causes which fall rather under the head of 
world influences, has varied greatly in the course of the years under review , and 
the latter have been on the whole the dominant factor in the upward movement of 
Indian prices This movement has, nevertheless, been conditioned throughout 
by developments of an internal order, and amongst these Mr Datta justly selects 
for special mention the great expansion of commumcations As sh own in the tables 
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on pages 78, 79 and 82 of the report, between 1890 and 1912 the mileage of Indian 
railways rose from 15,865 to 31,981, the passenger and goods traffic more than 
trebled and freight charges feU on the average by 28 per cent During the same 
period the length of metalled roads increased from 36,400 to 51,900 This develop- 
ment in the means of commumcation, apart from its levelling effect already referred 
to, has brought aU parts of the country into much closer touch with foreign markets 
and has thus immensely facilitated and enhanced the influence in the direction of 
a rise which, as will be brought out furthei on, these markets have exercised on 
Indian prices 

9 Another factor of smaller, though still considerable, efficacy has been 
the improvement in banking and monetary facilities Relatively to the immense 
developments in western countries, the Indian banking system is still in its infancy 
Remarkable progress has nevertheless been made of late As indicated in para- 
graphs 214 to 218 of the report, the paid up capital and reserves of the Presidency 
and major joint stock banks (excluding the exchange banlcs) incieased by 55 7 
per cent during the decade ending 1911 Private deposits available for commercial 
enterprise in the Presidency and joint stock banks, including exchange banks, 
rose from an average of about 26 crores in the five years 1890 to 1894, to an average 
of 61 in the qmnquemnum 1905 to 1909 and of 83 in the years 1910 and 1911 
The increase has been exceptionally rapid since 1900 The deposits, which in that 
year amounted to 31 crores, lose to 51 crores in 1905, 73 in 1909, 82 in 1910, and 85 
in 1911 Again, between 1890 and 1912 the value of the cheques cleared at the 
clearing houses in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras increased fiom 138 to 517 
crores There can be no doubt that, as observed by Mi Datta (page 83, paragiaph 
214, of the report), the extended use of credit has had an important effect on 
prices 

10 A still greater influence has been attiibuted in some quarters to the large 
additions which, as shown in the table on page 90 of the report, weie made to the 
monetary circulation, during the years 1903-04 to 1907-08, by the coinage of new 
rupees It has been suggested that these additions were excessive, and in the 
long run largely contributed to, if they did not wholly cause the exceptionally 
great rise in Indian prices The facts set forth on pages 88 to 94 of .the report 
indicate what little foundation there is for this suggestion As shown on page 88 
(paragraph 229) whenever the Government of India have coined more rupees, 
they have been compelled to do so by the depletion of their reserves, due to the 
demands of trade In 1902-03 the percentage of the rupees held in the currency 
reserve to the total circulation of currency notes was 30 6 , in 1903-04, 30 , in 
1904-05, 28 7 , in 1905-06, 30 4 in 1906-07, 29 2 , while m 1911-12, when coin- 
age was again resumed, after having been in abeyance foi some years, it fell to 
25 1 Moreover, as Mr Datta has clearly brought out on pages 91-92 (para- 
graphs 233 and 234), whilst the volume of metalhc curiency has expanded greatly 
since the year 1890, there is nothing to indicate that the increase has been larger 
than what has been reqmred by the growth of business transactions As far as 
can be judged from the suggestive statistics (page 93, paragraph 234) in which 
Jlr Datta has collated the leading data relating to external and internal trade, 
railway traffic, post office and treasury transactions, the capital of joint stock 
companies, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the production of jute 
and cotton, the expansion of business as a whole has probably been moie rapid 
than that of the metallic currency 

The Indian currency system of to-day is, in fact, as Mr Datta brings out (page 
88, paragraph 228) really quite as automatic as it was previous to the closing of the 
mmts to the free comage of silver Additions to the rupee comage are deter- 
mined by the needs of the trade of the country, and the action of the Government is 
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confined to fixing the amount of fresli comage wliicli it is desirab'e to undertake 
at any particular moment If its action should prove inadequate, trade demands 
will force on further coinage , if it should be excessive, the surplus rupees simply 
lie in the currency reserves till called forth by further trade demands A rise in 
prices which is not the result of a diminished supply of commodities must neces- 
sarily be attended by an increase m the volume of currency Both facts are differ- 
ent sides of one and the same phenomenon But the suggestion above re'^erred 
to reverses the true order of causation It has been the increased demand for 
Indian commodities and the rise m prices resulting, as will be shown later, there- 
from, which has necessitated the increased coinage of rupees 

11 Amongst the othei possible causes of a rise in prices which are grouped 
as peculiar to India, Mr Datta devotes special attention to the interesting, but 
difficult, problem of the relation between the supp’y of food stuffs and the demand 
fox. food as measured by the growth of population The conclusions he arrived 
at may best be presented in his own words “ Considering the groivth of the 
population and the increase in the external demand ” {he observes on page 61, 
paragraph 156) “the supply has been short during the greater part of the 
period embraced in the enqmry The demand for both internal consumption 
and exports having increased at a qmcker rate than the production of food 
grains it is only natural that the general level of prices of food grams over a 
senes of years would rise, although in a particularly favourable year it might have 
fallen to some extent The food supply in India, compared with the demand, 
both internal and external reached its lowest level in the quinquenmum 1905-09, 
and this shortage of supply has doubtless contributed, m no sma! measure, to the 
unusual rise in prices during that quinquenmum ’’ And m the fina’ chapter of the 
report, summing up the causes of the increase in the price level, he states that ‘ in 
recent years the production of food grains has not been keeping pace with popula- 
tion This would explain the almost continuous rise in the price of food grains ’ 
(page 188, paragraph 453) This result is attnbuted in part to unfavourable sea- 
sons, and in part to the failure of the area under cultivation to expand pai i passu 
with the population , and on pages 64 to 66 (paragraphs 169 to 175), it is sug- 
gested that the substitution of non-food for food crops has to some extent been 
responsible for the latter circumstance 

12 It IS evident that Mr Datta intended these generalisations to be treated 
as qualified by his remarks elsewhere on the effect of the extended cultivation of 
non-food crops, and of the increased external demand ^or India s food products 
Thus, on page 66 of the report, he observes that the total area which commercial 
crops have occupied at the expense of food gxains is very small compared with the 
total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this substi- 
tution could not have been very great , and on page 96 (paragraph 240) in discuss- 
ing the imposition of an export duty on food grains, he points out that the proportion 
of exports to the total pi oduction is ordinanlj very low, not rising even in excep- 
tionally favourable years much above 4 per cent An even more important quali- 
fication IS supphed by his confident and evidently well-founded conclusions — ^to 
,which fuller reference will be made below — as to the generally beneficial effect of 
the use in prices The whole question, however, is one of much obscuiity, and it 
may be convement to bring together the leading data bearing on the problem 

13 Mr Datta’s main statistical results, as far as this question is concerned, 
aie presented m the following table (page 58, paragraph 145), which compares the 
growth in population with that in the area under cultivation, and in the production 
of food grains The figures have reference to the official year ending on the 31st 
March, and the average of the first qmnquennium is denoted by the figure 100, 
the figures for the years which foUow being expressed as percentages of this 
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As Mr Datta, liowever, is careful to point out — ^page 54 (paragrapli 134) and 
page 226 (Appendix D, paragrapli 11)— the data from which this table has been 
constructed are, with the exception of the population statistics, largely conjectural 
and uncertain For the immense areas of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, for about one- 
third of the Madras Presidency, for the hill tracts in the United Provinces, and m 
Assam— and, it may be added, for the Native States, which, though excluded by 
Mr Datta, cannot legitimately be ruled out of account — ^neither the area under 
cultivation nor the area under food grains is known with any accuracy , and for 
such areas Mr Datta had no alternative but to base his statistics of cultivation on 
more or less arbitrary assumptions Further, attempts to estimate the total 
outturn of agncultural produce, even when the area is defimtely ascertamable, 
are beset with insuperable difficulties The normal yields per acre, the foundation 
of all such estimates, are notoriously untrustworthy These yields have been 
revised from time to time — ^there has been some revision even since Mr Datta’s 
report was written — ^but the figures are still far from satisfactory, and the (3-overn- 
ment of India have had for some time under consideration the substitution of a 
more rehable agency for the conduct of the investigations from which the yields 
are ultimately derived The remaimng factor in the calculation, the percentage 
of the yearly outturn to the normal, is a still more uncertain quantity, resting 
as it does on district returns, which are little more than loose conjectures, vitiated 
in particular by a distinct bias m the direction of under-estimation Finally, 
the whole mass of material, compnsmg elements of every degree of validity, has 
to be reduced by a complicated process of averaging and weighting, and it is 
evident from a study of the detailed results that here, too, considerable further 
difficulty has been experienced and divergent methods employed 

In such conditions, the sounder course from the statistical standpoint, is 
to dispense with the superficial and misleading appearance of completeness, and to 
consider what inferences are suggested by a less ambitious enquiry, which con- 
fines itself to the more trustworthy of the available statistics 

14 The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation and the 
population dunng the period 1890 to 1912, in the tracts for which relatively accu- 
rate returns are procurable, viz , parts of Assam, the Umted Provinces exclusive of 
the hill districts, the Central Provinces and Berar, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Bombay Presidency 


• (1) XofisurcslmcboenmdudctHorttie'SIaara-jProsidcncr In one tliird of tliat PrcBidenoy, as explained 
m pa*ii?™pli 13 no accuntc data are available Tor the remaining two thuds or thereabouts, the figures are 
fulTicicntlv correct for each year taken by itself, but cannot be used for the purpose of a comparison extondmg 
over a £^nes of vear^, owing to the gradnal estcnsion of fjic rehable statistics, which is duo mainly to progrese 
oi stitiatical work m respect of propnetarv villages 

(2) Certain smah areas m the Bombay Presidency, for winch statistics are not aval *jiwle m all the quinquennia, 
bare b^cn omitted. A corresponding deduction has been made m the population figures 

(3) j.ho figures of population m the different quinquennia have been calculated by the method of interpola- 
tion on the assumption of equal annual increments 
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— 

Average of 
the quin 
quennium 
1890 91 to 
1894 95 

Average of 
the qum 
quennium 
1895 96 to 
1899 00 

Average of 
tlie qum 
quennium 
1900 01 to 
190i 05 

Average of 
the qum 
quonmum 
1905 06 to 
1909 10 

( 

i Average of 
1910 11 to 
1911 12 

Area under eultivation m acres 

123,480,000 

115,352,000 

126,217,000 

130,253,000 

132,018,000 

Index No 

100 

93 4 

102 2 

105 5 

106 9 

Population 

1 99 649,000 

100,029 000 

101,008,000 

102 383 000 

103,018 000 

Index No j 

100 

1 

JOO 4 ' 

1014 

102 7 1 

103 4 


Except dunng the qmnquermimn 1895-96 to 1899-1900, the figures for which 
reflect the results of repeated and severe famines, the area under cultivation has 
expanded more rapidly than the population 

15 The area under food grams dunng the same period was as follows — 


— 

Average of 
1890 91 to 
1894 95 

Average of 
1895 96 to 
1899 00 

i 

1 

Average of ' 
1900 01 to i 
1904 05 

Aveargo of 
1905 06 to 
1909 10 

Average of 
1910 11 to 
1911 12 

Area in acres 

101 121,000 

93 978,000 

101,213 000 1 

103,055,000 

103,332 000 

Index No 

100 

92 9 

1001 { 

101 9 

102 2 

Population 

99 649 000 

100,029000 

101,008,000 

102,383 000 

103,018 000 

Index No 

100 

100 4 j 

101 4 j 

102 7 

103 4 

1 


Excluding again the famine quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, this table 
exhibits an almost precise parallelism between growth of population and exten- 
sion of food cultivation , and the only mterpretation which the figures can bear 
IS that the correspondence between the two has been substantially mamtamed 

16 These figures, can howeve’’, be supplemented to some extent As already 
explamed, it is idle to attempt any exact estimate of the yield of any given acreage — 
and without such exactitude, no further progress can be made on purely statistical 
hues, when a fractional discrepancy only remains to be dealt with But it is known 
that the cultivated area at the close of the period under review incladed irrigated 
land to a considerably greater extent than at the outset, and the consequent 
improvement of outturn and increased certainty of secm’ing it, must have more 
than cotmterbalanced any shght defect m area as compared with population, if 
mdeed any such defect has existed The statistics bearing on this subject, which 
have been extracted from the records of the Irrigation Department, are tabulated 
below 

Area in acres irrigaLed from Slate owned sources 


AVEEAOE or TBIEKBUTM 


1890 91 j 

1893 94 

1896 97 

1899 00 1 

1902 03 1 

1905 06 

1908 09 

Average of 
1911 12 

to 

to 

" to 

1 

to 

to ' 

to 

to 

to 

1892 93 

1895 96 

1898 99 

1901 02 

1 

1904 05 

1907 08 

IDIO 11 

i 

1912 13 

7,580,884 

1 

7,601,620 

10,675,722 

11,543,631 

1 12,156,391 

1 

13,755,121 

13,780,891 

14 441,922 


Area and outturn, moreover, are not the only factors mvolved Am addi- 
tional factor of crucial importance is the great development of communications 
aheady referred to, and its mcalculable effect in enhancing the “ efficiency ” of any 
given aggregate of food production This prmciple, which is a trmsm of famine 
policy, is also apphcable to the conditions of supply m normal years, and its bear- 
ing on the question of food supply must not be overlooked 
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17 As applied to a countiy like India, wLicli lias the woild’s supplies to draw 
upon, the conception of an absolute shortage, which appears to undeihe hfc Datta’s 
whole treatment of the subject, can have no valid significance The real problem 
as re^aids a country so situated is obviously to deteimme whether the purchasing 
power of the people generally has increased If that has been demonstrated m 
the case of India, as Jlr Datta affirms, it may be confidently inferred that the 
Indian commumty has contmued to provide itself, to an at least equal extent, 
with the necessaries of life, which constitute its first requnement In this con- 
nection a very relevant consideration is that brought out by hlx Datta on page 189 
(paragraph 455), Mz , that “ India has now to part with much less of her produce 
to meet hei foieign obhgations for the simple reason that her produce has risen m 
value in Euiopean markets ” In \nrtue of this rise India has been m an excep- 
tionally favouiable position foi procuring from outside sources such additional 
supphes of food as she may have needed , though the statistics of imports of food 
grains on page 97 of the report do not mdicate that m fact the internal supply has 
reqmred to be supplemented in any markedly increased degree The statistical 
study of food production, in short, while it has a certain value as suggesting a 
test by which to qualify conclusions mdependently obtained, cannot stand alone. 
In so far, however, as they admit of separate formulation, the foUowmg appear to 
the Government of India to be the piincipal inferences which can faiily be drawn 
from this branch of J\Ir Datta’s enquiries 

18 In the first place, stiictly speaking, there has been no substitution of non- 
food for food crops in the country as a whole The food cultivation area has 
grown, though the area undei commercial crops has increased m a higher propor- 
tion , and the more rapid expansion of the cultivation of jute and cotton in certam 
aieas cannot, m view of the very small proportion of the total area which these 
crops occupy, have exercised any appreciable influence on the general level of 
food prices 

Secondly, so far as trustuorthy statistical evidence is available, it would 
appear that the aiea under food crops has incieased m almost exact correspond- 
ence with the growth of population — a fact which must be held to imply the pro- 
duction on the average of a relatively larger and more efficient food supply, m view 
of the large extension of irrigation and transport facilities The statistical data 
lelatmg to acreage under food crops do not, however, cover the whole ground, as 
information is adnnttedly wanting for large areas, and, partly for this reason, and 
partly owmg to the defective character of the infoimation available regardmg the 
other factors mvolved, no really reliable estimate of the outturn durmg the period 
under review can be framed 

Thndly, as regards export of food grams, Ulr Datta has clearly brought out 
(pages 96 — 97, paragraph 240) the relative insignificance of the proportion between 
food exports and food production 

Emally, analysis of the general statistics in regard to the increase of prices 
ehcits the very sigmficant point that there was no sustamed upward movement 
of food prices till after 1904 Even m 1899, very shortly after a laige temporary 
increase definitely attnbutable to failure of the rams, food prices had reverted to 
practically the level of the basic period 1890-1894 , and in 1904 they fell below 
it The causes of the rapid and sustamed rise subsequent to this year, which 
IS even more conspicuous in the ca=e of a number of other commodities, must be 
sought for m a difierent and independent group of circumstances 

19 The point last mentioned leads up to a distmction, the fundamental im- 
portance of which, though not entirely unrecogmsed m the report, has been 
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IS to this immensely enhanced demand for Indian commodities of export that 
the relatively larger rise in the Indian price level as compared with that of other 
countnes is probably to be attributed While the rise since 1904 in the prices 
of imports, which reflect more accurately than exports the general course of world 
pnces, has been considerable and has assisted materially to raise the Indian 
level, it has been proportionately much smaller than in the case of exports 

22 The social effects of the rise in prices during lecent years have been the 

theme of much discussion in every country As regards India jMx Datta s con- 
clusion, as already stated, is that on the whole they have been beneficial His 
views on this aspect of the inquiry are summarised in the following extracts from 
pages 184-186 and 189 of the report — 

“ There has undoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 
a general diffusion of it, in consequence of an increase in the profits 
of agriculture, and a remarkable increase in wages greater than the 
cost of hving in almost all parts of India during the period of rising 
pnces There has indeed been a very great increase in the annual 
income of India Dr Marshall defines a country’s income as 
‘ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and im- 
material, mcluding services, produced annually by the labour of 
the country actmg upon its natural resources ’ It is beyond aU 
doubt that in recent years there has taken place with the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country and the growth of enterprise 
on the part of the commumty as a whole, a very considerable in- 
crease in this annual income ” (Page 184, paragraph 439 ) 

“ The standard of hving amongst aU classes of the population, especialljr 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased very consi- 
derably in recent yeais, and extravagance on occasions of marriage 
and other social ceremomes has seriously increased The average 
villager fives in a better house and eats better food than did Ins 
father , brass and other metal vessels have taken the place of coarse 
earthenware, and the clothing of his farmly in quahty and quantity 
has improved We may also say that the increase in passenger 
miles travelled predicates the existence of spare money to pay for 
railway fares ” (Page 185, paragraph 443 ) 

“ The wage-earners of all classes and in all circles have secured an increase 
in wages commensurate with the rise in the cost of living The 
only exceptions are domestic servants in cities and other urban 
areas in a few circles, and wage-earners employed in some indus- 
tries ” (Page 186, paragraph 445 ) 

“ Landlords have, except in some special areas, received increased cash 
rents, cultivators increased profits from agriculture, and wage- 
earners generally have gained in consequence of their wages having 
increased more than prices It is only persons on fixed salaries 
or dependent on income from securities and shares and professional 
men who five upon customary fees, who have suffered from the rise 
in prices, as tkeir income, not being at all elastic, has not risen suflS.- 
ciently to meet the increased cost of living The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different areas have been 
in the same direction and differ only in degree ” (Page 189, paia- 
graph 455 ) 

23 That there has been during the last 20 years a remarkable growth in the 
general prosperity of India is a fact recogmsed by all impartial observers, and testi- 
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fied to by all the available statistical evidence The volume of foieign trade bas ' 
■grown enormously Tbe quantities of goods earned by rail rose from 23 milbnn 
tons in 1890 to 48 million in 1903, and71 million in 1911 Thenumbsr of passengers 
'by rail increased from 114 million in 1890 to 210 mi l li on in 1903, and 390 million 
in 1911 The value of money orders issued rose from 16 4 ciores in 1890-91 
to 32 1 in 1903-04, and 48 7 in 1911-12 , and the fresh deposits in Saving Banks 
-from 2 68 crores in 1890-91 to 4 66 in 1903--04, and 8 28 in 1911-12 The absorp- 
tion of goM has been of late on an unparallelled scale, amounting between 1900 
and 1911 to no less than 116 millions steihng, as against 27 milhons sterling in 
the preceding 12 years Great stiides have been made in the manufacturing and 
TQimng industiies The number of looms and spindles rose, between 1903-04 and 
1911-12, in cotton nulls from 41,977 and 4,900,106 respectively, to 81,899, and 
6,040,760 , in ]ute mdls fiom 18,400 and 376,718 to 32,927 and 677,519 , and in 
woollen nulls from 633 and 23,806 to 772 and 29,369 , whilst the production of coal 
bas about doubled since 1901 But the most striking evidence perhaps of the 
improving condit on of the people is to be found in the statistics of the import of 
articles of luxmy and convemence such as kerosme oil, apparel, boots and shoes, 
matches and soap, which increased by 26 per cent between the basic period 1890-94 
and 1903-04 , and by 74 per cent between the latter year and 1911-12 On all 
sides there are indications o a higher standard of living 

24 That the rise in prices has contributed to this result is indicated both 
by the comparatively more rapid expansion under the heads above mentioned 
since 1904, and by analysis of the statistics of foreign trade A country necessarily 
benefits by any special demand for its exports, and as has been shown, the demand 
for Indian exports has expanded immensely since 1904-1905 Against the 
gam in this direction has to be set the increased cost which India has had to pay 
for hei imports but Sir Datta estimates (pages 138-139, paragraph 335 and 336 
of the leport) that, allowing for the increase in the cost of imports, the annual 
gain to India through the enhanced prices obtained for her exports amounted 
dunng 1900-1901 to 1904-05 to 3 1 crores, during 1905-06 to 1909-10 to 14 7 crores, 
and during 1910-11 and 1911-12 to no less than 34 2 crores It is impossible 
in the face of these figuies to doubt that India as a whole has benefited by the rise 
m the piice level since 1904 It is a matter of greater difficulty to measure the 
xesulting gam or loss to difierent sections of the commumty Adequate data do not 
in fact exist foi any precise and nunute measurement of changes in real income or 
le&l earnings Comparison between the prices of goods produced or wages earned, 
and the pnees of goods most commonly consumed, furmshes, however, a rough 
index of the effects of the use m prices on the various classes 

25 The most important section of the commumty are the cultivators, who 
comprise, according to the census of 191l’(Volume I, Part II, Table XV) more than 
half the total population As a rule cultivators grow their own food, and to 
ascertain therefore the changes in their real income resulting from the rise in 
prices, comparison has to be made between their expenditure as measured by 
their payments for rents or land revenue, wages and commodities purchased, and 
their income as measured by the prices secured for produce sold The general 
conclusion to be drawn from this compaiison is unmistakable On the income 
side, in the qumquenmum 1908-1912, the wholesale pnee of raw jute was 43 per 
cent above the level of the basic penod 1890-1894, that of raw cotton 45 per cent , 
of hides and skins 59 per cent , of oil seeds 45 per cent , of food grains (cereals) 42 
per cent , and of food grains (pulses) 43 per cent On the expenditure side, cotton 
manufactures, the largest item in the normal expenditure of the cultivator, rose 
only 25 points, the cost price of salt fell by 3 per cent apart from the reduction of the 
general rate of duty from Es 2-8-0 to Ee 1-0-0 a maund, metals rose 20 per cent 
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j rOTiPTcent v-bilekeiosme oil stows no great mciease The movements of 

“ rned sreatl} m diBetettt areas, and as regards t!ie djSerent classes et 

ITZl Gram relts, as measured by tkeir cash value, have no doubt r«n pio- 
ooZlte^ to Ihe nse m prices, but cash rents m general have lagged behmd 
nn^ruhL the enhancements of land revenue in ryotwari areas, so far as attri- 
Ele to the use in puces, have been comparatively small Wages have risen 
morn rapidly even than prices But, on the balance, the gam m real income is 

manifest 


26 The valuable wage tables prepared by Mr Datta pomt to a great improve- 
ment m the condition of the wage-eainmg population The collection of reliable 
statistics of wages has always been a mattei of great difficulty m llndia , and 
Ml Datta’s figures do not in all lespects agree with those of the wage census 
earned out m the years 1911-1912 There is no reason to doubt, however, that they 
represent with sufficient accuracy the broad trend of wages In many countries- 
wages have only slowly adapted themselves to the use in prices , and the necessary 
readjustment has been attended with much social friction But m India cn-cum- 
stances have favoured the wage-earner The mcreasmg profits of agriculture^ 
which, as shown m B'li Gait’s report on the census of 1911 (Volume I, paragraph 
530) have enhanced the demand for labour ou the laud, the demand for labour 
on pubhc works, the expansion of the factory industry already referred to, and. 
m parts the moitahty from plague^ have combined to promote a great and rapid 
increase in wages during recent years 

27 Agricultural labourers stiU constitute the largest section of the labouimg 
population For many reasons changes m the real income of this class are peou- 
harly hard to measure Payment m kind is still common , there are great varia- 
tions m the contmuity of employment , and m parts hereditary or customary obli- 
gations afiect the rate of remuneration But the statistics, compiled by Mr Datta, 
of cash wages paid to independent laboureis indicate roughly the general move- 
ment of earnmgs smee the basic period As compared with this period, cash 
wages, by 1912, had nearly doubled MTien every allowance bas been made for the 
disturbmg factors above alluded to and tbe rise m prices, Mr Datta’s estimate 
(Volume III, Statistics, page 203) of an mcrease of 38 per cent m real mcome in 
19] 2, as compared with the basic period 1890-1894r, seems fuUy justified 


28 Equally or bttle less remarkable has been the rise m the real earnings of 
general labourers and artisans in villages, urban aieas and cities The statistics 
sLow advances m money wages ranging from 77 to 98 per cent smee the basic- 
period The case of factory hands, however, is more compbeated Wages m 
factories were m the earlier years above the general level , the rate of mcrease 
has accoidmgly been smaller, and bas varied much, both as between difierent 


* It IS important not to overestimate tUe economic effects of plague wliicli, though a grave calamity accounted 
only for a small proportion of the total deaths in the penod under review, and left large tracts of India practically 
unaffected Out of 132J million deaths imported m British India between 1896 and 1913, rather less than 7 million 
deaths were attributed to plague 

This opportunity may be tahen of correcting some statements on this subject in paragraph 71, page 26, of the 
•oport — 

(1) The report states that, between the first official intimation of plague and the census of 1901, 2 million had 

died of the disease The correct figure is about 424,000 ^ 

(2) The report states that the mortahti m the town of Dmga in 1907 was 119 20 por mille It should have 
been added that the population of this town was only 5,412, bo that it cannot be taken as a general index m regard 
to (ho Provmcc 

(2) The report states that “since the BlacL Death of the 14th century, there has never been such mortality 
from plaque as m India between 18^6 and 1912 ’* The Government of India are not aware that authority exists 
for this categorical Btatoment 
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industries, and as between factories of the same kind m difierent provinces In 
the absence of detailed family budgets, which Mr Datta found it impossible to 
prepare, and of information as to periods of unemployment and overtime, no 
exact comparison of nominal and real wages can be made Wages, however, have 
been rising rapidly in all factory industries smce 1903, and it seems fairly certam 
that in the ]ute, wool, leather and mming industries, in the paper industry 
as a vhole, and m the cotton mills of Calcutta, the United Provmces and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, they have risen faster than the cost of hvmg In the cotton mills 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, where wages m the basic period were higher 
than m other parts, and are still relatively high, and m those of Madras, it is doubt- 
ful whether the use m money wages, considerable though it has been of late, has 
fully kept pace with the rise m prices 

29 Wages on railways exhibit smular variations In Smd, Gujarat, and m 
the Bombay Deccan, where in the basic period they rniled high, wages have possi- 
bly Jagged behmd prices of late But on the whole the wage-earners on railways 
seem to have secured mcreases in pay more than proportionate to the mcrease in 
the cost of Imng The same is true for the most part of domestic servants 

30 In the case of the upper and middle classes, material is lackmg for any but 
the most general estimate The consideiable expansion m the mcome tax receipts 
suggests, uhat indeed would seem to be obvious, that for the trading commumty 
the period has been one of growmg prosperity Caltivating proprietors have 
undoubtedly benefited, while m the case of landlords it has to be remembered 
that, if rents have risen less lapidly than prices, on the othei hand, as indicat- 
ed by Ml Datta on page 145 (paragraph 346) of the report, “ the share of the 
increased profits taken by Government as the supreme landlord is a comparatively 
small part of the total increase which has accrued from the nse in prices ” 

Peisons on fixed mcomes have certainly sufieied, and it is Mr Datta’s opmion that 
the piofessional classes coo have been adversely affected, but the circumstances of 
this section of the community do not appear to have been made the subject of 
detailed statistical investigation It may be observed, howevei, that in the case 
of the lower paid Government servants, civil and mihtaiy, various measures m the 
direction of mcreased pay have been taken of recent years 

31 It has been shown that the prolonged rise m Indian prices dates fiom the Future course ot 
year 1905, and that its ultimate origin must be sought in causes which have been 
operative throughout the civihsed world As the growth of communications 

withm India has tended to equahse prices throughout the country, so the parallel 
development of communications with foreign countries has tended more and more 
to brmg Indian prices mto hne with those of the world in general The prices 
of Indian exports are governed by those prevailing, m the world’s markets, and 
through the growing influence of foreign trade, Indian prices, apart from tem- 
porary flilctuations resulting from the character of the seasons, tend to follow 
the same course as world prices The problem of the future course of prices m 
India IS one therefore to which no solution can be found m the analysis of Indian 
conditions only It is essentially bound up with the question of the movement 
of prices throughout the woild Prices have so far shown no sign of reverting 
to former levels As regards the future, the factors mvolved even under normal 
conditions of evolution, are too numeious, too complex, and too incalculable in 
there operation to warrant any defimte and confident, prediction and the normal 
course has now been interrupted by the catastrophe of general war, the total 
effect of which upon the highly organised western systems of production, trade 
and finance it is quite impossible to forecast 
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Ordered that a copy of the foregoing Besolution he forwarded to all local 
Govemments and Administrations, to the several Depailments of the Govern- 
ment of India, to the Financial Ad\]ser, Military Finance, to the Heads of 
Departments snbordmate to this Depaitment, to the Comptiollei and Auditor 
General 

Also to all Chambers of Commeice and to the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 

Ordered also that it be pubhshed in the Gazette of India for general infoim- 
ation 



Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of 

Prices in India. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

F or some time previous to the decision of the Government of India to under- The origin oi tiie 
take an enquiry mto the rise of pnces, there was evidence of a widespread 
feehng that the contmued rise of Indian pnce levels urgently called for mvesti- 
gation The matter had not only been the subject of articles m newspapers and 
journals, and pubhc speeches m various parts of India, but had also been ventilated 
in three successive sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council There was, too, 
the existence of a constant demand from pubhcists, students of Economics and 
others for lehable statistics m regard to prices and wages, the lack of which was 
\ ery keenlj' felt , facts v ere required which should be collected m such a manner 
as to carry their own conviction The most important feature of the general 
economic situation m India m recent years has been a steady and persistent rise 
m the general pnce level When the economic history of the country for the last 
two decades comes to be written, the most noticeable feature will be the rapid and 
contmuous advance m pnces, and the consequent mcrease m the cost of hvmg 

2 This, however, is a phenomenon which has not been confined to India alone The rise oi prices 
It has manifested itself m most countries of the world In every advanced 
industrial country it is stiiiing deep discontent among the wage-earners, who find 
the price of food and other necessaries of hfe xismg faster than their money wages, 
while the rise in interest and the shrinkage in the value of the older securities, which 
accompany it, are producmg grave disturbances in the financial arrangements of 
■the busmess classes Labour disputes have been life in England, Germany, 

France and America, the leading note in eveiy case being a protest against the 
Tismg cost of living and a demand foi higher wages to meet extra expenses The 
slow adjustment of wages to prices has undoubtedly been the economic cause of 
the discontent On every hand an explanation is being sought for an econormc 
phenomenon which has appeared simultaneously in every country of the commer- 
cial world The rise in puces has been too general to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by any combination of special causes operating in difterent countries, while its 
persistence for some fifteen years requnes us to assign a less temporary cause than 
the failure of this or that harvest It is, therefore, necessary to seek for some 
common influence or mfluences, that will not only explain the general advance of 
prices m the world markets, but -will also account for prices not returmng to their 
old level after these temporary causes had ceased to act Specific enquiries mto 
the extent of the rise have been earned out in the Umted States, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Austna, Spam, Italy, New Zealand, Australia and other countries 
An international conference on the cost of living was suggested last year by 
President Taft to the Congress (USA) 

3 In March 1910, I was appomted to conduct 'an enqmry mto the rise of 
prices in India assisted by Sir G Fmdlay Shirras, SI A , F S S , 'I E S (then 
von I 
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Professor of Economics m the Dacca College) and Jlr S D Gupta, M A , P S S (of 
thelfmance Department) Messrs Shirras and Gupta joined their appomtments 
in Maj 1910 

Tie unns oi refer- ~ 4 The terms of reference on which I was asked to report are as follows — 

(1) What has been the actual nse m pnces m India during the past fifteen 

years ^ 

Has the nse afiected all commodities alike, or is it specially marked m 
the case of food grains ? 

Are there marked differences m respect of enhancement of prices as 
between different areas * 

(2) To what extent is the rise m pnces due to what may be styled “ world 

factors,” and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions ? 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tempo- 

rary ^ 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what are its probable economic effects 

on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
munity ’ 

The object of the 5 The object of the enquiry has thus been to ascertain the extent to which 

pnces of different commodities and the general price level have nsenm the different 
parts of India, and the causes and effects of such rise It has, therefore, been 
necessary to divide India mto areas of economic homogeneity as far as possible, to 
collect and tabulate statistics of pnces and wages in these areas and a variety 
of other statistics which usually have abearmg on prices and, then, to examme the 
facts and statistics collected, m the hght of economic laws 
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CHAPTER II. 

Preliminary steps of the Enquiry. 

Division of India into -Economic Circles 

6 In order to difEerentiate "between tlie~price levels in tlie different paits of tlie British India divided 
country, India has been divided, as already mentioned, mto a number of homo- 

geneous circles, for each of which statistics have been separately compiled India 
bemg a land of many countries, it is expedient to collect and correlate statistics for 
areas which are more or less homogeneous Without this division it would be 
impossible to say whether the rise m price levels has been confined to certam areas, 
or whether it has been general throughout India In short, it is necessary 
to estabhsh imits of study, so that after a thorough exammation of the movements 
of puces m the several umts, we can ultimately generalise for India as a 
whole 

7 For statistical analysis, all the Provmcial divisions, mto which India is xhe basis of the 
divided for administrative purposes, are not compact or homogeneous enough to be 
handled with advantage Economic statistics of such wide areas as those com- 
prised in Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bombay or Madras, 

would be of httle more value than those relatmg to the whole of India itself 
Withm the Provinces are wide differences dependent, for the most part, on a > 

combination of diffeient physical conditions and other circumstances Further 
sub-division must, therefore, be resorted to before any reliable conclusions can be 
drawn from the mass of statistics collected On what principle should such 
sub-division proceed^ At first sight the differences in the meteorological conditions 
of the different parts of India are those that arrest our attention In a country 
where from 5o to 84 per cent of the population depend for their hvmg on the 
land, where a short or untimely monsoon portends disaster that may even culmi- 
nate in a widespread famine and where, on the contrary, seasonable ram 
conjures up immediate prospenty, one is tempted to assume that a classification by 
zones of ramfaH and humidity is all that is required for an economic division 
But there are other factors, also, which play no less an important partm the econonuc 
condition of the country In some areas, irrigation canals have rendered large tracts 
mdependent of the local ramfall and have transformed deserts mto populous and 
fertile cornfields In others, the physical conformation of the surface cannot 
be Ignored On the whole, economic homogeneity has to be determmed by no 
one smgle and exclusive factor but by a careful examination of aU the factors 
that affect the economic condition of the country, viz , meteorological conditions, 
nature of the soil, conformation of the surface, the conditions under which 
agriculture is earned on, density of population and the habits of the people, 
imm unity from or habihty to famine, similarity of production and consump- 
tion, etc 

8 Economic homogeneity is indeed a vague term, and homogeneous areas, 

even homogeneous distncts, fulfillmg entuely the above definition, are certamly ' 

few Districts of which the predormnating features are the same, have been 

grouped together to form a circle, and British India, excludmg Burma, has been 

divided mto 20 circles, besides the foui ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 

and Madras, which, for reasons mentioned below, have been treated as 

iiidependen circles In making this division the present adnumstrative 

provmcial boundaries have been disturbed as little as possible A proper 

B 2 
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Cnrma exeladcd 
from the scope ot 
enquiry 


^ot!Te States aUo 
eiclndcd 


The ports hare been 
freated as separate 
elrclcs, 


There are tvrentT- 
lonr circles in all 


Details ol the 
economic circles 


economic dmsion of India sliould, rightly speakmg, consist of a ranch larger 
number of circles, but the compilation of separate statistics for each of these for 
so many years would be too enormous [a task I have, theiefore, kept 
the number of circles as low as possible, consistent with the object of the 
division 

9 Under orders of the Government of India, Burma has been excluded from 
the scope of the enquiry, though price statistics of Eangoon and the other parts 
of Burma are pubhshed separately The mam reason for excludmg Burma is that 
the statistics of prices available in regard to it are too meagre to foim the basis 
of any satisfactory conclusions It was not found possible to collect rehable and 
sufl&cient data for the nineties from most of the districts Upper Burma was 
annexed only three years before the period under investigation, and it was m a 
disturbed state for some years, commerce and trade were unsettled and there are 
very few merchants or firms now, who have been carrymg on business m Upper 
Burma smee the mneties and have preserved accounts From the meagre 
statistics that could, m the circumstances, be available, it would not obviously 
be safe to draw any conclusions regardmg the rise of prices in Burma Exception 
might be taken to the exclusion of Burma from the scope of the enquiry on 
the ground that it is “ the granary of India ” and exports a large quantity of 
nee to India It should, however, be borne in mind that Burma is reaUy a 
separate country and the economic conditions prevaihng there are essentially 
different from those of India proper 

10 Under orders of the Government of India, Native States have also 
been excluded from the scope of the enquiry 

11 As already mentioned, the four chief ports — Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras — have been treated as four separate circles, because the conditions 
prevailmg at these ports are totally dissimilar to those in the remammg paits 
of the divisions in which these ports are situated The price quotations at the 
ports are extremely important for comparative purposes They have a relation 
with upland prices, as well as with'the prices m the world markets Again, the 
number of articles for which price quotations are available are very much greater 
than at other centres The modern economic conditions are also more pronounced 
in these port ciicles Calcutta, for example, has within itself and its neighbour- 
hood over 50 jute mills, over 30 oil mills, 20 ironuoiks, 15 cotton mills, 15 
fiour mills, 8 shellac factories, 9 rope works, 7 saw mills, 7 sdk mills, 7 tanneries, 
4 bone mills, 3 iice miUs, 1 paper mill, besides sugar factories, chemical 
u orks, and a host of mmor enterprises , its export trade in jute and jute 
manufactiues is of the annual value of 31 croies of rupees , its tea exports, of 
the annual x^alue ot o\ er 8 crores , its oil exports, of 6 crores Calcutta also 
controls some 200 coal mines and 300 tea gardens For these reasons, the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras have been taken as units of 
mdependent study 

12 Bntish India, excludmg Burma, has thus been divided mto twenty-four 
circles (mcludmg the four sea ports), the homogeneity of which has been 
decided on only after careful statistical exammation and, m most cases, consultation 
ivith local officers 

13 The admmistrative divisions and the economic circles into which I have 
di\ ided India are shown m map No 1, and their details are given'm the statement 
on page 5 A brief descnption of the special features of each circle will be 
found m Appendix A 
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Administration 
or Province 


1 


Assam 


Bengal 


Bengal with 
Onssa 


Beliar and 
Onssa 


Beliar with 
Darjeeling 


United Pro 
vmcea oi 
Agra and 
Oudh. 


Economic Circles 


Districts comprised 
in each Circle 


Assam 


Bengal, North 
em and East 
erru 


Bengal, South 
em and Wea 
tern. 


Chota Nagpur 


Brahmaputra VdlUy — 
LaUiimpur, Sibsagar, 
Nowgong, Darrang, 
Kammp, Goalpara 
Surma VaJleij — -Sylhet, 

Cachar 
Htll Districts — Garo 

Hills, Khasi and Ji 
Hills, Naga 
Lushai Hills 


Rungpnr, Dinajpur, 
Malda, Eajshahi, Dogrc 
Pabna 

East Bengal — Mymen 

Singh, Dacca, Tipperah, 
Fandpnr 


Southern Bengal — Chit- 
tagong, Noakhali, Bao 
kergunge, Khulna, 24 
Parganas 

Central Bengal — ^Mnrshi 
dabad, Nadia, Jessore 

Western Bengal — ^Bir 
bhura, Burdwan, Ban 


Midnapur 
Orissa — ^Balasore, 
tack, Pun, Angul 


Cut 


Behar 


Agra Provin 
CCS, East 


Singhbhnm, Manbhum, 
;&nchi, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau 


North Behar — Champa 
ran, Saran, Muzaffar 
pur, Darbhanga, Mon 
ghyr (part), Bhagalpur i 
(part). Fumes, Darjee 

hug 

South Behar — Sbahabad, 


(part), 

(part), 

ganas. 


Sonthal Par- 


Eastem districts ■ 


Azamgarh 

Suh montane districts ■ 
Gorakhpur, Easti 


POPDI.A'noif (u. 

THOUSANDS) 

AVD PER ACHE OF 
OtmTIVAtEn EAM) 

Totai. aceeaqe ehowtso 
PBE iciPAi. cnors (c. 
inousAVDS or acres) 

Percon 
tagoof 
each 
crop to 
total 

In 

column 

7 

Per on 
tago of 

1901 

1911 

Principal 

crops. 

Annual 
ftyerag© 
acreage 
1890 91 
to 

1S94 95 

Annual 
average 
acreage 
1907 03 
to 

1911.13 

J 

crop to 
total 
in 

column 

8 

4 

1 

5 ! 

0 

7 

8 

( 

9 

10 

(. 6 842 
r 1098 

t 

6,714 

1 166' 

1 

1 

fRice 

J Oilseeds 
■) Tea 
(.Others 

3,898 

277 

326 

820 

4,299 

313 

348 

699 

73 3 
02 
61 
16 4 

76 0 
65 
01 
12 4 

j 

1 

1 








Totae 

S,321 

5,659 

loo 

100 

■V 

J 

(.19,760 
r 1215 

J 

1 

21,912 

1365' 

j 

(Rice 

1 Other food 

I grams 
Oilseeds 

Jute 

Others 

9,849 

1,776 

1,446 

1,837 

1,353 

9,533 

1,107 

1,491 

2,307 

1,614 

60 6 
10 9 

89 

113 

83 

69 4 
69 

93 
14 3 
101 


t 

i 

Total 

16,261 

16,051 

100 

100 

OCO 

Mi 00 
to Ml 
lfC»M 

C4 

1 -V 

! 

1 

26,797 
1 639' 

1 

1 

("Rice 

1 Other food 
/ grains 
] Oilseeds 

Jnte 

.Others 

12,947 

1,767 

779 

240 

1,407 

13,003 

1,182 

510 

451 

1,600 

75 2 
10 2 

45 

1 4 
87 

78 6 
08 

29 

20 

oa 


i 

Total 

17,226 

17,406 

100 

100 

/ 4,900 
t 717 

1 

1 

' 

6,605 

858 

1 

'Rice 

Other food 
grains 
Oilseeds 
.Others 

4,337 

1,143 

789 

663 

4,687 

1,386 

344 

218 

63 5 
16 7 

11 0 
82 

70 2 
21 2 

53 

33 

1 

1 


Total 

6,832 

6,535 

100 

100 

1 

j] 

i 

1 , 23,600 
If 1 048 

1 

24,019 

1 lOi" 

'Rico 

IVheat 

Barley 

JIaize 

Other food 

10,749 

1,111 

837 

1,677 

4,080 

8,911 

1,198 

1,190 

1,440 

4,633 

47 7 
49 
37 
75 
20 8 

43 2 
68 
58 
7-0 
22 4 


1 

1 

/ 

grains 

Oilseeds 

.Others 

974 

2,493 

1,155 

2,107 

43 

111 

GG 
10 2 

, 

1 







1 

1 

Total 

22,527 

20,640 

100 

100 

11,402 
‘ 1233 

( 

11,334' 

1219 

t 

'Rico 

IVbeat 

Barley 

Maize 

J Gram 
] Other food 
grains 
Oilseeds 
Sugarcane 
.Others 

2,723 

795 

1,295 

310 

710 

2,328 

300 

363 

319 

2,514 

778 

1,409 

433 

631 

2,532 

273 

333 

333 

20 6 
SO 
14-0 
34 
78 
25 3 

' 39 

1 39 

1 3 5 

1 27-0 

84 
15 8 

1 4 7 

68 
27 2 

2‘9 

1 3-6 

1 36 



Total 

9,209 

9,296 

1 100 

, 100 


I 
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Admlnis ‘ration 
or Pronnce 

1 

1 

) 

Economic Circles 

Hisfnots comprised 
in each Circle 

CT3 

\ 

1 

f 

1 

1 

i 

'OPDLATION (n. 
THOUSAKBS) 

STD PEE ACKE OF 
ETIVATED EAND^ 

Total acbeaoe showino 

PETNCIPAL CROPS (tS 
OTOUSiVBS or ACRES) 

Percen 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 

7 

Percen- 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

colunm 

8 

1901 

1911 

Pnncipal 

crops 

Annual 
average 
acreage 
1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

Annual 
average 
acreage 
1907 08 
to 

1911 12 

1 

2 

3 j 

4 

6 

6 

/ 

7 

8 

9 

10 







'''Wheat 

448 

243 

14 7 

82 







Jowar 

464 

654 

14 9 

21 9 



> 




Gram 

837 

819 

27 4 

27 4 

Lnitcd Pro 

Bnndelldiand 

Jhansi, Jalann, Hamir ( 


2,106 

2,208 

Other food 

714 

766 

23 4 

25 7 

Tincca of 


pur, Banda ( 

1 

690 

740 

grams 





\cra and 






OJseeds 

286 

340 

94 

114 

Oudh 






1 ^Others 

312 

160 

102 

54 

1 






Total 

3,051 

2,982 

100 

100 



T7ie Doai — Sabaran "1 











pur, Jluzaffarnagar, 











Meerut, Bulandshahr, j 











Aligarb,Muttra, Agra, 


i 







i 


Etah, Mampuri, 









1 


rarruLiabad, Eta 

1 










wah, Cavnpore, 




'Eice 

4,875 

3,447 

16 2 

114 



Patchpur, Allahabad 


! 


Wheat 

6,343 

6,284 

17 8 

17 6 



Bill districts — ^Debra 




Barley 

3,138 

3,424 

10 4 

114 

1 


Dun, Garbwal, A1 




Jomar 

1,607 

1,640 

53 

54 

Lnitcd Pro 

Agra Pro 

mora, Haimtal 

1 



Bajra 

1,348 

2,370 

- 45 

79 

Tin CCS of 

Vinces, Korth< 

Central districts — Bij 

r ' 

34,184 

33,640 

Maize 

1,153 

1,788 

38 

59 

Aero and 

and Vi cst in 

nour, Moradabad, 


1137 

1118 

Gram 

4,708 

3,356 

15 7 

112 

Ondli 

eluding Oudb. 

Budaon, Bareilly, 

t 



Other food 

3,778 

4,436 

12 6 

14 7 



Pibbhit, Shajahan 

1 



grams 







pur 

i 



Sugar cane 

889 

868 

30 

29 



Oiid/i — ICheri, Bab 




Cotton 

1,014 

1,138 

34 

38 



raiob, Gonda, Fy 

1 



^Others 

2,199 

2,343 

73 

78 



zabad, Barabanm, 

1 










Sitapur, Hardoi, 




Total 

30,052 

1 30,094 

100 

100 














Bareli, Sultanpur, 

1 









L 

Partabgarb. 










r 

Jetch Boob — Shabpur,' 











Gujrat 




■Wheat 

6,299 

6,139 

28 4 

32 0 

j 


Eechna Doab — Lyall 




Barley 

996 

819 

63 

43 



pur, Jhang, Gujran 




Jomar 

2,007 

736 

10 8 

'3 8 



■wnla, Sialkot 




Bajra 

1,174 

1,131 

63 

69 



Ban Doab — ^Multan, 




Slaize 

884 

885 

47 

46 



Montgomery, Lahore, 


17 K4^ 

Ifi 

Gram 

2,658 

2,946 

14 2 

16 4 

Punjab' nilh 

Punjab, East -< 

Amntsar, Gurdaspur 


P40 

884 1 

Other food 

2,772 

1,520 

14 8 

79 

Pclhi 


Eastern districts — Ho 




grains 






I 

sbiarpur, JuUundur, 




Oilseeds 

738 

876 

40 

46 



Ludhiana, Perozopore, 




Cotton 

614 

911 

33 

48 



Eissar, Eohtal , Gur 




Others 

1,626 

3,211 

82 

16 7 














Ambala 




Total 


W£SS^ 

MM 

100 

1 













Simla 













' 

■Wheat 

2,277 

2,400 

40 0 

42 8 


f 

Last of Indus — ^Muza 



1 


Barley 

435 

337 

7 6 

60 


1 

ffargarh, Mianwali, 





Jomar 

361 

262 

62 

47 


1 

Attoch, Jhelum- 



1 


Bajra 

693 

630 

12 2 

fl 4 . 

Pi njab and 

Punjab, u cst J 

Eaavalpmdi, Hazara 



1 4,874 

6,216 

Maize 

417 

437 

73 

7 8 

>>orth W cst 

] 

Trans Indus — ^Pesha 



r 866 

930'! 

Gram 

279 

367 

4 9 

n 4 

Pronticr 

1 

mar, Kohat, Bannn, 





Other food 

616 

480 

-J 

8 

ProTince 

1 

Dora Ismail Khan 


1 


grains 






1 

Dera Ghazi Ivhan 


1 


Oilseeds 

345 

263 

61 

47 







Cotton 

145 

131 

25 

23 







. Others 

235 

412 

41 

73 







Total 

5,693 

5,009 

100 

100 


1 



1 

) 

1 

r 

Eico 

681 

1 

1,040 

20 7 

26 3 







Wheat 

498 

1 457 

161 

11 1 


j 



1 


Jomar 

492 

676 

14 9 

14 0 

Pt-'LiT 

'^ind 

Lpper Sind Pronticr, 


> 3,102 

3,302 

1 Bajra 

769 

916 

23 3 

22 3 



SulJ-ur, Larkann, 

’ ' ( 

► 940 

sni 

1 Other food 

249 

' 422 

75 

10 3 



Karachi, Hyderabad. 


k 


1 grams 






1 

Thar and Parkar 




I Oilseeds 

412 

327 

12 5 

79 





1 


1 Cotton 

100 

1 267 

30 

6 5 





1 

1 


Others 

100 

' 110 

30 

26 





1 

i 


1 Total 

1 

3,301 

1 

' 4,115 

100 

100 
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TnOTTSAKUS) 
AND PEP ACRE 0 
CULTIVATED LVM 

1 JOTU ACrEAQE SnOITINO 

pi PEC, ciPAi. crops (n, 

j Tnous \M)S OP aches) 

Percen 

tageof 

Percen 

tageof 

Administration 
or Province 

Economic Circles 

Districts compnsed 
in each Cucle 




Annual 

Annual 

- eacu eacn 

crop to crop to 






Principal 

crop'? 

average 

average 






1901 

1911 

acreage 
1S90 91 

acreage 
1907 OS 

column 

column 







to 

to 









1894 95 

jinii 12 


1 

1 

2 _ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 






Rice 

394 

200 

10 7 

1 bl 






Wheat 

358 

218 

97 

68 






Jowar 

613 

548 

10 0 

17 0 

Bombay 

Gujarat 

Panchmahals, Kaira, 

Ahmedabad, Broach, 

) 2,702 
724 

2,803 

87n 

Ba]ra 

Other food 

481 

916 

423 

764 

131 
24 9 

131 
23 7 



Surat 

) 


grams 

Oilseeds 

149 

1 144 

40 

45 






Cotton 

666 

' 773 

181 

24 0 



- 



Others 

106 

88 

29 

1 28 






Total 

3,683 

3,218 

100 

1 100 





f 

Rico 

782 

974 

61 0 1 00 5 

Do 

Konkan 

Thana, Kolaba, liatna 

3,039 

3,111 J 

Otbei food 

388 

610 

30 6 

' 32 0 



gin, Kanara 

2 393 

1 932'1 

giam** 








L 

Others 

100 

120 

79 

75 






Total 

1,270 


100 

100 



Khandesh — West Khan 

'I 

f 

Wheat 

1,561 

1,055 

70 

52 



desh, East Khandesh 



Jowar 

7,000 

0,019 

34 4 

29 9 



Deccan Plateau — Nasik, 

1 8,787 
r 428 

9,220 

458- 

Bajra 

4,108 

4,625 

20 3 

22 5 

Do 

Deccan •< 

Ahmednagar, Poona, 

Other food 

3,021 

3,608 

17 7 

18 3 



Satara, Sholapur 

grams 





Karnala! — ^Bijapur, Dhar 



Oilseeds 

1,497 

1,264 

73 

63 



ivar, Belganm 

j 


Cotton 

2,143 

3,103 

10 4 

15 4 





V 

Others 

400 

477 

23 

24 






Total 

20,516 

20,'l11 

100 

100 






Wheat 

901 

318 

13 4 

43 






Jo war 

2,237 

084 

2,560 

33 2 

35 3 




} 2.764 
\ 409 

3,067 

421 

Other food 

898 


12 4 

Central Pro 

Berar 

Buldana, Akola, Amraoti, 

grams 





Vinces 


Yeotmal 

Oilseeds 

596 1 

230 

88 

33 






Cotton 

2,229 1 

3,132 

33 1 

43 2 





L 

Others 

94 

109 

14 

1 6 






Total 

6,741 j 

7,253 

100 

100 


; 

Nerhudda Valley — ^Hosh- 









angabad, Narsmghpur, 
Sangor, Damoh, Jnb 



Rice 

4,340 1 

6,320 

25 7 

20 9 




bulpore, Mandia 



Wheat 

3,910 

2,832 

23 1 

14 3 



Watngunga and Maha 



Jowar 

1,288 ! 

1,974 

70 

10 0 



nadi bastns — Seoni, 

^9,877 

684 

11,603 J 

osol 

Gram 

791 1 

980 

47 

49 

Central Pro 

Central Pro ■< 

Clianda, Balsghat, 

Other food 

1,291 , 

4,626 

19 4 

22 8 

vinces Tvitli 

vinces 

Bhandara, Drug, Rai 

grams 




116 

Sambalpnr 


pur, Bilaspur, Sambal 



Oilseeds 

1,975 ! 

2.303 

117 


pur 



Cotton 

716 1 

1,252 

42 

63 



South Western dtslricls — 



Others 

004 ’ 

620 

36 

32 



Nimar, Betul, Chhmd 



1 






wara Nagpur, Wardha 




i 









Total 

16,926 , 

19,812 

100 

100 

t 




r 

f 

Rice 

1 

1 

1,731 

4,680 

32 0 

39 7 




1 

1 

Jowar 

928 

1,303 

17 2 

118 




i 


Bajia 

326 

723 

6-0 

03 

Madras 

Madras, North 

Ganjam Vizagapatam, 


12,087 j 

Ragi 

Other food 

227 

1,047 

791 

1,935 

42 
19 4 

0-S 

10 7 


East, 

Godavari, Kistna, 


uHin 


Guntur, Nellore 

' j 


Oilseeds 

SS9 

641 

72 

65 






Cotton 

206 

323 

38 

28 






Others 

549 

1,197 

102 

10 4 






Total 

5,402 

11,559 

100 

100 
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Adminwtration j Circles 

or ProviBcc . 


Histnct comprised 
m each Orcle 


PoptnoATiON (is 

THOUSJUniS) 
i.XD PER CirtTI 
vaiediasd 


1901 


Madras 


Madras, North j Bellaiy, Knmool, Anan 
tapuT, Cnddapah 


Do 


' Madras, South 


Central dtaincts — Chit 
toor, Chmglepnt, North 
Arcot, South Arcot 
Cauitrt Pollcp — Salem, 
Coimbatore, Tnohino 
poly, Tanjore 
Southern dtsincis ~ 
Madura, Pamnad, 
TmneveUy 


3,899 

655 


1911 


6,000 

649“ 


18,856 

1553 


lladns 

Coorg 


uith I'adras, IVest 


Ndgins, Malabar, Coorg, 
South Canara 




4,037 

167 


19,464 


4,334 j 
17651 


TopaIi ackease snovnesa 

PEDtCIPAI, CHOPS (rs 

rHOl7SA^PS OF aches) 

Poteen* 
tage of 

Peroen 
tage of 
each 

1 Annual 
j average 
Principal | acreage 
crops 1S90 91 

i t'* 

1 1S94 95 

t 

Annual 

average 

acreage 

my os 

to 

1011 IS 

crop to 
total 
in 

column 

7 

jrop to 
total 
in 

column 

8 

6 ; 

7 

8 

9 

10 

f Eice 1 

338 

32S 

48 

43 

Joivar 1 


2,149 

29 9 

27 9 

Bajra ' 

526 

609 

76 

79 

1 Hagi 

298 

294 

42 

, 39 

Other food 

2,137 

2, 60S 

30 4 

33 8 

grams 



72 

64 

Oilseeds 

508 

491 

Cotton 

734 

929 

10 4 

121 

I Others 


301 

66 

37 

Total 

7,031 

7,706 

100 

100 

C Rice 

3,122 

4,159 

25 7 

26 9 

Jowar 

1,498 

1,725 

12 3 

10 8 

Bajra 

1,906 

2,311 

15 7 

14 4 

Ragi 

1,103 

1,427 

90 

89 

Other food 

2,417 

3,028 

19 9 

18 9 

gtain*? 





Oilseeds 

S13 

1,453 

67 

91 

Cotton 

584 

9S9 

48 

62 

. Others 


946 

69 

( 

58 

Total 

12,143 

16,038 


100 

f Rice 

1,205 

1,480 

( 

64 7 

60 3 

j Other food 

103 

138 

65 

6 6 

< grams 




31 


114 


61 

\j Others 

1 

441 


23 7 

310 

[ 

j XorAt 

1 

1,863 

2,456 

100 

100 


etiiwsmfon fndnn ’ ^ Jividing India uito a numbei of independent economic circles, a serious 

price statwics attempt has been made to meet the criticisms of the Jate Sir Boberfc GiSen, who 
m answex to Sir David Barbom’s queries before the Gold and Silver Commission 
said as follows — 

“ iTobody would hke, more than I would, to see a very good study of Indian 
pnees Each place I should like to see taken by itself, and all the articles 
belongmg to that place, and a good index number framed for about 50 places, 
and if you could include wages "as well, so much the better Then I thmk 
you might have somethmg which would enable you to arnve at very mteresting 
conclusions (You are askmg more for India than you have given us for England, 
have you not 2) J certainly , but there is one reason why you would! not 
require to have so many places m England, chat it is a much smaller place than 
India, and the facilities for communication are very great 

If I might make a remark, it is not in any oSensive way that I am gomg to speak ' 
it, there are a great many prices for India, but they are published without any 
note or comment of any kmd, and without explanations of apparent discrepancies 
from year to year, or between place and place That seemed to me very important 
and at any rate the prices should be much more useful to outsiders hke myself 
d they were carefully annotated and investigated ” (Minutes of Evidence — Gold 
and Silver Commission, Volume 1, 1888 ) 
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PeeiOD EMBEACED IN THE ENQtJIEY 

15 Tlie terms of reference required tlie enquiry to be limited to tbe fifteen 
years, 1895 — 1909 But for reasons explamed m Appendix C, deahng witb tbe con- 
struction of index numbers, and as tbis period commenced witb a series of, more 
or less, severe fammes and ended with a period of bigbly inflated prices I 
bave considered it advisable to extend the period of the enquiry backv ards to 
1890, especially because the flve years, 1890 — 1894, have been taken as the base 
for purposes of comparmg the statistics of all later years, and also because it is 
desiiable to go back a few years prior to the period of violent fluctuations m 
prices, m ordei that a sufificiently detached pomt of view might be obtamed The 
enquiry has also been brought up to the end of 1912 Records from 1890 were 
found, on the whole, to be fairly accessible, though, in very many cases, much 
wheat had to be winnowed from a deal of chafi_and stubble but it has not been 
found possible to go back to earher years 

Tones 

16 Messrs Shirras and Gupta and myself made extensive tours in all 
parts of India with a view to collect and correlate reliable statistics of pnces 
and wages, and to examine the question of the rise of prices locally The 
places visited in each circle weie typical and are shown m map No 1 published 
with the report IVe visited 92 places m all I myself visited most of the 
central and important places, and was sometimes accompamed by one or both 
of my assistants The lattei also visited some places by themselves The 
mam object of these visits was, as mentioned above, to collect statistics on the 
spot, and also to examme the present method of collectmg statistics of pnces 
and wages, furmshed to the Director-General of Commercial Intelhgence, and 
the general economic condition of the distnct Before proceedmg on tour, I 
communicated to Distnct Officers and non-official bodies, details of the statistics 
required, questions mtended to be discussed and facts proposed to be exammed 
We interviewed both officials and non-officials, and discussed with them vanous 
questions connected with the subject of the enqmry We exammed the leading 
citizens of the district, bankers, merchants, landlords, tenants, and labourers 
The tours were thus mvaluable as a means of undeistandmg and studymg local 
conditions I should add that wherever we went we received every possible help 
from both officials and non-officials and my cordial thanks are due to them 


V01 1 


c 


TItc period eoTtrcd 
liv (tie enquiry 
extends Irom 1890 
to 1912 


The object ol 
tonring In tbe 
economic circles 
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CHIPTER III. 

Collection of Materials. 

The eeopc ot the 17 I was mucli impressed at the outset of the enquiry by the absence of statistics 
riaiutics eoUecicd gf pj-^jeg and wages which would enable one to judge, even with approximate 
accuracy, the extent and effects of the change m price levels m the country It 
was, therefore, necessary to collect various classes of statistics, mcludmg those 
of prices and wages, from independent sources, and the collection, siftmg and 
correlation of these have mvolved an immense amount of labour and trouble 
Special effort was also made to collect statistics up to the latest date pos- 
sible The statistics now published will, I hope, be found to be a collection of 
statistics of Indian prices and wages, more comprehensive and rehable than any, 
previously collected These mclude prices from 1890 to 1912 of as many articles 
as were available m each pait of India , wages, for the same period, of skilled and 
unskilled labour m large cities and industrial centres and other urban and rural 
areas , acreage under cultivation and outturn of each crop for each year up to 
1911, statistics of rainfall divided mto months and seasons , statistics of popu- 
lation , statistics of external and mternal trade , statistics of comage, currency m 
cuculation, absorption of gold and silver, balance of trade statistics of 
the world’s production of gold , statistics of pnees m other countnes of some 
of the most important commodities exported from and imported mto India , 
statistics of railway transportation charges m India, and of freights tef and 
from foreign countries , statistics of the world’s production of wheat, rice, 
cotton, sugar, etc , statistics of the growth of railway and other co mmuni cations 
in India , and bankmg and other miscellaneous statistics 


Statistics of Prices 

eommodfii'cs* ^ ^ general plan followed in the enquuy was to select a comprehensive hst 

of representative staple commodities and trace the course of prices of each, from 
year to year, from 1890 to the latest possible date, in most cases the statistics 
having been brought up to the end of the calendar year 1912 

19 The first step m the enquiry was, therefore, to determine the com- 
modities for which price statistics should be quoted, the object bemg to obtain a 
lesult, representative, as nearly as possible, of the cost of living and the mdustrial 
life of the commumty as a whole As many as possible of the mam staple articles 
of Indian production and consumption have been selected, consistent with the pos- 
sibihty of obtammg contmuous price quotations and with the avoidance of duph- 
cation and also the preservation of proportion as between several divisions and 
classes mto which commodities have been divided Manufactured articles as well 
as raw matenals have been included though speciahsed hues have been avoided 
Choice was, however, in some cases limited by the difl&culty of securmg con- 
tmuous quotations of certam articles On the whole, the hst is a fairly com- 
prehensive one and the items have been classified in rhirteen general groups The 
following hst shows the articles which have been included and the classes into 
which 1 hey have been grouped 
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Inst of Arhcles 


— 

Botar leal Names of Source 

— 

Botanical Names of Sonroa 


I Food-grains — Cebeals 


V 

Other articles 

\ 




OF FOOD — contd 


1 

Eice 

Orjza sativa Ltnn 


1 


2 

TiTlieat 

Tnticum sativum Linn 

W Condiments and 


3 

Wheat-flour 

37 33 33 


spices — contd 


4 

Barlo}* 

Hordeiim vulgaro Ltnn 




6 

Jovrar or cholam 

Andropogon Sorghum 

7 

Catechu 

Acacia Catechu Willd 



Brot 

8 

Conander seed 

Coriandrum sativum 

6 

Bajra 

Pennisetum typhoideum 



Lmn 



Utah 

9 

Ciinun seed 

Cumenum Cymmum Lmn 

7 

Maize 

Zea Mays Lmn 



zeylanicum Breyn 

8 

Eagi or Mama 

Eleusino coracana 

10 

Ginger 

Zmgiber offiemale Roscoe 



Gacrln 

11 

Motlu (Fenugreek) 

9 

Oats 

Alena sativa Linn . 

12 

Saffron 

Crocus sativu Lmn 

10 

Kodon 

Paspalum scrobiculatum 

13 

Tamannd 

Tamanndus indica Linn 



I inn 

14 

Turmenc 

Circumalonga Linn 

11 

Eangni or Kakun 

Setanaitahca Bcauv 



12 

Satin 

Oryza Sps 




13 

China or Van 

Panicum mihaceum Linn 

(tt) Animals and am i 


14 

Veragu 

33 33 33 


mal produce 





1 

1 

Fowls 



n Food-grains — Pulses, 


2 

Chicken i 



Peas or split peas 


3 

Beef 





4 

Mutton 

1 

1 

Gram 

Ciccr anctiiium Linn 

5 

Meat, goat 


2 

Arahar or Ecd gram 

CajanuB indicus Sprang 

6 

Eggs, Fowls ' i 


3 

Musur 

Er\ um Lons Linn 

7 

„ Ducks 


4 

Mung or Green gram 

Phascolus radiatus Linn 

8 

Milk 

! 

C 

Matar 

Pisum arvenso Linn Pis- 

9 

Ghee 

1 



um satiMim Linn 

10 

Butter 

1 

G 

Ehcsan 

Lathjrus sativus Linn 

11 

Curd 


7 

Urd or Kalai or Black gram 

PhasooluB Mungo Linn 

12 

Kheer 

1 

8 

Kulthi or Horse gram 

Dohehos bifloms Linn 




9 

Moth 

Phasooliis acomtifolius 


{ill) Others 

i 



Jacq 


1 

10 

Barbati or Indian bean 

Dollchos Lablab Lmn 

1 

Salt 





2 

Fish 

1 




3 

Omon 

Album Cepa Linn 


in Sugars 


4 

Garlic 

Album safavum Lmn 




5 

Potatoes 

Solanum tuberosum Lmn 

1 

Sugar, refined 


G 

Brinjals 

Solanum Melongena Lmn 

2 

„ unrefined (Gur or Jag- 


7 

Pulbul 


ger}) 


8 

Sago 

Metrosylon Sagus Rottb 




9 

Arrowroot 

Curcuma angustifolia 


IV Tea and Coefee 


10 

Mahiia 

Roocb 

Bassia Sps 

1 

Tea 

Camellia Thea Linn 



2 

Coffee 

Colloa arabica Linn 

Cattle food — 





1 

Grass 


\’ 

OtREp' ARTICLES OE EOOD 


2 

Straw 





3 

Bran 



(i) Condimcnls and sptces 


4 

Bhiisi 


1 

Aniseed 

Pimpmolla anisum Linn 




2 

Black pepper 

Piper nigium Lmn 

1 VI Oilseeds, oils 


3 

Betelnut 

Areca Catechu Linn 


' and oilcake 


4 

Chilhes 

Capsicum Sps 




6 

Cloves 

Eugenia caryophyllata 

Seeds — 




Tlmnh 

1 

Eape and mustard 

Brassica Sps 

6 

Cardamom 

Elettana Cardamomum 

2 

Linseed 

Linum UBitatissimum 



Maton 

1 



Lmn 
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Botanical Rames of Source 



Botanical Names of Source 


TI Oilseeds, oils A^D oil- 
cake — contd 

Seeds — ccnid 

3 Sesamum 

4 PoppA seed 

5 Castor seed 

6 Earthnut 

7 jS'iger 

8 Cotton seed 

9 Cashew-nut 

10 Sorguja 

11 Safflouerseed 

Oils— 

1 Mustard oil 

2 Cocoanut oil 

3 Linseed oil 

4 Castor oil 

5 Oil sesamum 

6 Safflower oil 

7 Oil Groundnut 

8 Oil mahua 


Oilcake — 

1 Eapo cake 

2 Castor oil cake 

3 Groundnut cake 


VII Textiles — Jute 


Jute, raw 


Juib manufactures — 

1 Twill bags 

2 Hessians 


vni Textiles — Cotton 

Cotton raw — 

„ ginned 
„ imginned 
Cotton manufactures — 

Yams 
Piece goods 


IX Othep Textiles 

Silk, raw 
AVool „ 

Hemp „ 


Sesamum indicum DO 
Papaver somniferum 
Linn 

Eicinus communis Innn 
Arachis hypogsea 
Gmzotia abyssimca Cass 
Gossypium Sps 
Anacaidium occidentale 
Linn 

Guizotia abyssmica Cass 
Cartbamus tmctorius 
Linn 

Brassica Sps 
Cocos nucifera Linn 
Lmum utitatissimum 
Linn 

Eicmus communis Linn 
Sesamum mdicum DO 
Cartbamus tmctorius 
Linn 

Bassia Sps 


Brassica Sps 
Eicmus communis Linn 
Aracbis bypogaea Lmn 


Corcborus 

Linn 

Corcborus 

Linn 


capsularis 

olitarius 


GossTjiium Sps 


Crotalana juncea Linn 


X Hides and 
Skins 

Cow bides 
Buffalo bides 
Goat skms 
Sheep „ 


XI Metals 

1 Copper braziers 

2 Spelter, hard 

3 Pig, iron 

4 Iron, hoop 

5 „ bar 

6 „ sheets 

7 „ lolled rod 

8 Galvanised 
corrugated sheets 

9 Tm block 

10 „ plates 

11 -Yellow metal 


XII Other RAW AND 
manufactured 
articles 

Coal 

Charcoal 

Coke 

Kerosene oil 

Shellac 

Saltpetre 

Indigo 

Tobacco leaf 

Myrobalan 

Fire wood 
Cocoanut 
Cocoanut kernel 


XII Building 
materials 

Bricks 

Tiles 

Lime 

Surki 

Sand 

Kankar 

Kboa metal 

Cement 

Thatcbmg grass 
Bamboos 
Teak wood 
Sal timber 
Jaraoon wood 


Indigofera Sps 
Nicotikna Tabacum Linn 
Pbyllantbus Emblica 
Linn 

Cocos nucifera Linn 


Tectona grandis Linn 
Shorea robusta Gaerln 
Engenia Jambolana 
Laml, 
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20 Vaiiations in prices afEect all classes and indmduals in tlie community, whoicsiic prices, 
M hethei producei, dealer or consumer Wliolesale pnee ratios, especially those rcTau'piiJ^s** 
of raw materials, being moie sensitive than retail puces, leflect industrial and 

tiade conditions, while, from the standpomt of the cost of hvmg, retail prices 
form the most efiective basis for estimating the changes in the purchasmg power 
of money, bemg, as they are, subject to variations m local and special conditions, 
and representing, as they do, in any event, the actual cost of the commodities 
to the consumer WTiolesale price quotations have, therefore, been kept 
thioughout distmct from letad prices and separate statements are pubhshed of 
the two kinds of puces 

21 The retail trade in food-grams in India is still so orgamsed that abnor- nio connection 
mahties in prices, though much less than formerly, must be expected to occur anaVcMrpricra^® 
It should, however, be remembered that in some cases the connection between 

xetail and wholesale prices is very close, while m others very small indeed In the 
case of markets with considerable stocks, the connection between retail and whole- 
sale prices IS exceedingly close , wholesale quotations differ shghtly from retail 
prices and the differences are merely the cost and profit of retaihng In some 
markets the orgamsation is such that the influence of one mdividual predominates 
This forms a strikmg contrast to a market m which there are independent dealers 
In Muttra, according to Mr Moreland, Dnector of Agriculture, Umted Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, one of the big shopkeepers fixes the prices at which he is prepared 
to sell, and the brokers carry his rates round to the other shops “it is not 
necessary that the other dealers should sell at the same rates, but generally they 
do so with shght variat ons ” In markets which are more or less restricted, 

“ the weighmen come from larger periodical markets in the district, and inform 
the dealers in the headquarters market of the prices that have been paid, and the 
dealers then fix the headquarters rates after consulting the Chaudhri This is 
very hke a ring , outsiders do not bring gram to this market, the supphes being m 
the hands of these dealers, who get the grain from their agents in the villages ” 

22 It IS also necessary to remember that a close comparison between two small 
markets is apt to lead to false conclusions In some markets, sellers can 
control the supply if they can form, as it were, a iing in others, cultivators 
bring grain for sale without previous arrangement and shopkeepers have 
to watch arrivals before fixing then rates The daily variation in prices in 
some small markets is considerable, especially when they deal in exportmg 
commodities and are m touch with the main wholesale trade The rate at 
which a change of price takes place depends on the intimacy of the connection 
with the large wholesale trade markets The change of price which is produced 
by this contact is sometimes impeded by local causes In this connection 
Mr Moreland says “ Bulandshahr depends on mformation from Khurja, Hapur, 
and Hathras, all of which are in connection with the mam wholesale trade of the 
country Muttra gets news daily from Hathras, but relies on telegrams from 
Calcutta and Bombay In Budaim, Messrs Ealli Brothers announce their buymg 
rates beforehand, and these set the standard for the season Fatehpur takes 
its rates from Bmdki market , but Bmdki m its turn is governed by Caivnpore, 
which IS withm cartmg radius Jaunpur gets telegrams from Patna and Calcutta, 

Basti from various neighbourmg distnct'!, and Gonda from Calcutta and 
Cawnpoie Unao is -entirely governed by Cawnpore, twelve miles distant whilo 
Hamirpur with no railway yet, is also dependent; on Cawnpore bur m a rather 
ounous way The local supphes of wheat m Hamirpur are normally msufl&cient , 
the crop is not held up to a great extent after harvest, and as soon as local supplies 
are worked off, the rate settles to that of Cawnpore ■plus cost of cartme Gram, 

■on the other hand, is usually available m excess, and hence its price is lower than 
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miolesale nnd retail 
prices published 
separatclfi 


that OT Cawnpore by the cost of carnage, but it local stocks run short it becomes 
dearer than Cawnpore by the same amount 

23 Statistics of Wholesale and Eetail prices of the commodities mentioned m 
the list on pages 11 and 12 m all the twenty-four circles, with one exception, v^z , 
the Konkan, where reliable wholesale prices weie not available from 1890, have 
been compiled and are published separately The sources from which quotations 
have been obtained and the method in which the statistics have been complled^ 
are described m detail in Appendix IB It has not been possible to include 
m each of the circles all the articles m the list, as many of them' do not form 
staples of trade and consumption m some circles, and it has not been always 
possible to secure contmuous quotations for many of them for the entire period 
under mvestigation 


Index Numbers 


Object oi Index 24 If aU prices went up or down together in the same proportion it would be 

numbers measure the changes in the value of money Some prices, however, go up, 

while others go down, and, m times of great and rapid development, even though 
they may move m the same direction, they do not all change to the same extent 
To obtain a measure of the general trend of prices, resort is had to the method of 
index numbers A period is selected as the standard, and with the prices of this 
period comparisons are made of prices in other years, the prices being expressed 
in the different years as percentages of the price of the commodity in the standard 
or basic period In Appendix C of this Eeport, the chief points m the construc- 
tion of an index number are discussed in detail, viz , (1) the selection of a basic 
period, (2) the selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, (3) the 
method of collecting price quotations of the commodities selected and the 
calculation of the ratios of these prices to those of the basic period, and (4) the 
averagmg of these price ratios 


Period ndoplcd us 
Uie base 


The commodlllcs 
Bclcetcd 


Fourcca ol price 
quotations 


26 The basic period selected for the enquiry is the quinquennium, 1890 — 94 
This is a typical or normal penod unaffected by such circumstances as famme 
and unseasonal ramfall It was impossible to find, durmg the peiiod under 
investigation, any consecutive ten years, some portion of which was not seriously 
affected by exceptional circumstances It was, therefore, not practicable to 
select, as the Committee of the Biitish Association recommended, a ten year 
basic period 

26 The commodities selected for the index numbers include raw and 
manufactured articles and, although it was impossible to include all articles 
bought and sold m the country, reliable quotations have been collected for a large 
number of representative commodities and grades of commodities It will be 
noted that m the majority of the circles the commodities, of which price 
quotations ha^ e been obtained, are the products of the soil, as is to be expected 
in a country m which those connected with agriculture are 73 per cent of the- 
total population 

27 The sources of these quotations are, as described in Appendix B, the 
published records of Government, the price currents of the Chambers of Commerce,. • 
the account books of merchants, trade reports, and the price registers of the 
local authorities in most of the districts into w hich India is divided 


Wtiabiiop 28 Considerable attention has been given to the question of “ weightmg ” 

Statisticians ha^e disagreed as to whether all commodities should be given the 
same importance in an index number It has sometimes been pomted out that the 
system of a\oraging which gives an equal importance to all commodities, would 
not present a correct mcw of the general price level, the purchasing power of 
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xaoney being much more affected by a rise or fall in tbe price of an important 
article than by a similar fall or rise in tbe puce of an article of httle or no 
importance In Appendix C, pages 207 to 212, the various methods of weighting 
have been criticised It has, with the sanction of the Government of India, 
been decided to adopt unweighted index numbers generally In addition to the 
unweighted index numbers, weighted index numbers for India Calcutta and 
Bombay have been constructed to anticipate theoretical criticism, the weights 
assigned to each class of commodities in these cucles being described in Appen- 
dix C 


Foeeign Peice Levels 

29 The collection of price statistics would have been incomplete, ivithout a statistics of forwga 
collection of statistics of the prices prevailing in other countries, of articles similar scSd^ariWes 
to those which are exported from and imported into India Statistics are 
published showing the puces of wheat, rice, ]ute, cotton, barley, maize, sugar, > 

tea, cofiee, blackpepper, lapeseed oil, cotton yarn, cotton piecegoods, silk, 
wool, hides and skins, iron, copper, tin, zinc, and coal It has also been neces- 
sary to compare the general rise of prices m various countries, by means 
of mdex numbers published by the statistical offices of the United Kingdom, 

Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, United States, Australia and Kew 
Zealand They have all been reduced to a base of 1890 — 94, the average index 
numbers for which have been taken as 100 Keference has been made to some 
of these index numbers in Appendix C, which deals with the construction of index 
numbers 

30 The sources of the foreign price statistics and of the index numbers aie Sources oi foreign 
as follows — for the United Kingdom, the publications of the Board of Trade SSere* 
dealing mth prices, the Economist, the index numbers of Sauerbeck ?and the 

price statistics on which they were based , for the United States, the publications 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, for Canada, the special report 
on wholesale prices in Canada (E H Coates) pubhshed by the Department 
of Labor for Germany, statistics of prices and index numbers furmshed 
by the Imperial Statistical Office, Berlin, through the British Ambassador , 

•Or Italy, statistics sent by the British Ambassador at Kome ’and “ Statica dei 
Prezzi del frumento del pane, del nno, dello’carm, dello burro, e del riso, in 
Milano ” (Milan 1909), “ II costo deUa veta” by Signoi M Alberti , for Eussia, 
statistics furmshed by the British Ambassador in St Petersburg The Australian 
price statistics have been obtained from the Federal Government’s Statistician 
and the New Zealand figures f^’orn the Blimster of Industries, Commerce and 
Agriculture These latter include Government statistics and also those contained 
in the memorandum on the course of Prices in New Zealand by Mcllwraith 
The statistics for China have been forwarded by the British Ambassador ;n 
Peking, while those for Japan have been '^.'collected through the British 
Embassy, Toluo, and the Imperial Japanese Consul-General, Calcutta The 
statistics of prices in Argentina have been obtained through the Consul- 
General of the Argentine Eepublic, Calcutta 


Ageicultueal Statistics 

31 The prime factor which determines the price level of agricultural pro- statat iw ot area 
ducts in a countiy hke India is the total produce of the commodities in the year andfiieir sonrccs 
concerned In determining the causes of the rise of Indian price levels, ir has, 
therefore, been necessary to compile statistics of the area under crops and their 
outturn The statistics of area under crops in each year ar 2 published annually 
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bv the Directoi General of Commercial Intelligence, m \ oliime I of the Agricul- 
tmal Statistics but they are of very varying value m the different prorances 
The procedure followed m the different provinces in compiling these statistics i& 
described m detail in Appendix D of this report 

Eiatwits nnrciiaWc 32 In areas havmg a subordinate revenue staff, statistics relatmg to cultiva- 
in some cases f ion are collected by this agency and are, in most cases, fairly correct But 

where there is no special agency for the collection of these statistics, they can hardly 
be relied upon In Bengal, Bihar and in the permanently settled parts of Assam, 
except, perhaps, m cadastrally surveyed areas, the figures are practically guesses 
of the village Chowlndar (policeman) It is true they are reviewed and in some 
cases revised by district officers, but they also are guided by their general ideas, 
which may be far from correct 

Special feafnres of 33 Statistics of acreage under cultivation have been compiled for each circle 
nnd« coIHtS ^^0°^ ^^6 figures published m the “ Agricultural Statistics ” for the districts which 

constitute the cncle concerned The footnotes appended to these statistics will 
show that the figures are in some cases fnmd facie inaccurate In most of these 
cases local authorities have found it impossible to revise the inaccurate figures 
and I have consequently been compelled to incorporate them as they are 
Some alterations in the figures were, however, necessary for reasons given 
below — 

As explained in Appendix D, the figures published in the Agricultural Statis- 
tics '■’ for the Punjab and the North-ITest Frontier Province from 1906-07 have 
been calculated on an entuely different basis from those published for the earlier 
years The provmcial authorities found it impossible to revise the figures for the 
earher years on the Imes of those for the later years They have, howevei, 
kindly furnished figures for the later years revised according to the method 
followed in the earlier years, and these have been adopted in the tables pub- 
lished with this report In some piovinces, agam, figures under certain crops 
were not available for the earlier years and, m some cases, those under two or 
more crops were lumped together These have been spht up according to their 
proportion m later years and the gaps m the earlier years have been filled up in 
consultation with the local authorities Some incongruous figures for some 
districts have also been revised m the hght of earlier and later figures 
efanpouanuropr Statistics of the outturn of the more important crops are also pub- 

lished for each circle The method followed in calculating these will also be 
found in Appendix D 

Statistics of Cattle 


StnlUtlM of llic 
nnnibcr of plongli 
and milcb eaftle 


35 Few questions are of such vital importance to the cultivator as the supply 
of cattle for agiicultural purposes Statistics showing the number of cattle m each 
circle have been compiled to test the theory which has repeatedly been put forward 
by mtnesses that the supply of cattle, both of milch cows and plough bullocks, 
was steadily decreasmg m consequence of the closing of grazmg grounds and of 
pathways for cattle m villages, restrictions imposed on the grazing of' cattle in 
forests, the spread of epidemic diseases and the slaughter of cattle for food or for 
the hide trade The sources from which the statistics have been obtained and the 
method which has been followed m their compilation are exp lamed m Appendix D. 
For reasons therein explamed no great reliance can, I am afraid, be placed on 
these statistics 

Statistics of Batnfall 


Importance of rain 
tali statirtlcs 


30 Most writers on the rise of Indian price levels havq held that a pnmary, 
if not the pnmary, cause of the nse is adecreasemthesupply of agricultural 
produce due to a deficiency of ramfall ‘The ramfall of the year,” says 
Mr Atkmsonin his paper on Rupee Puces in India, 1870 to 1908, “has been 
shown to ha\ e had the greatest influence of all conditions on prices in India. 
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The fact that the crops in India are mainly dependent on the ' extent of the 
rainfall is sufficient evidence to show that when the rainfall is deficient, the 
crops also must be deficient , this results in the supply of necessaiies not equalling 
the demand, and prices rise ” Most of the persons consulted b}- us, m the difiei- 
ent parts of India, also laid much emphasis on this question of ramfall as a pnme 
factor in the rise of prices and said that during the last two decades rainfall has 
been specially deficient and unseasonable m India To test the validity of these 
statements statistics of ramfall have been compiled for all the circles for the 
years 1890-1912 and tables are pubhshed showing the monthly rainfall m each 
circle year by year ^ 

37 The failure of the monsoon is undoubtedly the greatest danger of Indian Grouping into 
agriculture It is not so much the total rainfall during the monsoons, as 
distribution durmg the several months in which it falls, that has an important 
bearmg on the success or failure of the crops The months have, therefore, been 
grouped in the several cucles into periods of heavy, moderate, hght or no rain 

fall, and the total rainfall in each of these periods in the different circles is also 
published 

38 The figures of seasonal ramfall have also been converted into percen- Seasonai^ramiaii 
tages of the normal The normals have been based on the average yearly percentages of the 
rainfall of the longest periods (generally 30 to 50 years) for which statistics 

are available and have been supplied by the Meteorological Department A i 

comparison of the rainfall of any vear with the average fall of a short period 
wiU not justify one to conclude that the rainfall in that year was deficient or 
excessive It has, therefore, been necessary to compare the rainfalls of the 
several years with the average rainfall of a much longer period, ^ e , the normal 
ramfall, instead of the average ramfall of the quinquennium 1890-1894, which 
has been talen as the base for aU other statistics 

39 A separate table is also published showing the years in which the ramfall Deficiency tawes. 
m the months of heaviest fall has been more or less deficient as compared with 

the normal This is based on a table published by Dr Walker, Director General 
of Observatories in India, compaimg the deficiencies of ramfall m different 
countries of the whole world Dr Walker’s table has also been reproduced 

40 A senes of charts has also been prepared to show, at a glance, for each charts 
year and for each circle, the actual and the normal ramfall m the several seasons 

The normal has been represented by a straight line, while the fluctuations of the 
actual have been shown by pillars above or below the line When these charts 
are compared with those of prices, the importance of ramfall as a determinant of 
Indian pnee levels wdl be clearly seen 

41 A brief descnption of the special characteristics of ramfall in the different 
parts of India and the methods m which the statistics have been compiled will be 
found m Appendix E 

Statistics of Wages 

42 The object of the statistics of wages is to indicate the changes m the object of Wage 
standard rates of wages, that is to say, changes m the material prosoerity of the ** 
working classes Variations m the cost of living affect wages only slowly, and 

it IS necessary to see whether wages have risen m response to the rise m the 
cost of liv ing and how such rise m wages compares with the rise m the general 
I pnee level 

43 The principal record of the statistics of wages is the ' ‘Prices and Wages, ” 

which shows the average wages per month of “unskilled” and “skilled” labour wages ” unreliable, 
in certain selected (but not always t 3 rpical) districts in each province smee 1884 
But the information given is not a rehable mdex of the fluctuations m the 
earnings of the different workmg classes in India A .syce or horse-keeper is 

VOL I 
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taken as lepxesentative of a domestic servant, but tbe class represented is very un- 
important A common mason, carpenter and blacksrmtb. are taken as types of 
slalled labourers and one rate of vrages is pubbsbed for all of them, tbougb. tbeir 
remuneration is actually far from eq[ual The group, “unskilled labour”, is 
represented by only an able-bodied agricultural labourer, -which expression itself is 
but too vague Ho discrmunation has also been made between the rat^s of 
wages of the different working classes prevailing in rural and urban areas and 
industrial centres, and in many cases, [cash wages for labourers employed in 
towns or their neighbourhood, which are m no way typical of the rate prevaihng 
in agricultural areas, have been returned as rates of wages for agricultural 
labourers 

44 On the whole, it has been found impossible to utihse the statistics 
published in the “Prices and Wages” for agricultural labour and for common 
masons, carpenters or blacksmiths as representing skilled labourers, especially 
as the statistics are in many cases wholly unrehable 

45 The first step m the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the 
selection of the different classes of wage-earners and their classification It was 
not possible to obtain statistics of wages on as large a scale as that on which those 
of prices have been obtained, but the ground covered is very considerable. The 
wages which have been collected are, it is believed, typical of most, if not all, other 
occupations for which it has not been possible to collect statistics 

46 In Appendix G- has been described, m brief, the special features in 

the collection, classification and compilation of wage statistics The wage- 
earners have been divided into four classes — those employed m industries, in 
important cities -with a large population, in smaller towns and in rural areas 
The following statement shows the different classes of wage- earners for whom 
statistics have been collected and the groups into which they have been divided 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated for all the wage 
statistics and are pubhshed separately, the average of the years 1890-94 bein" 
taken as the base ’ ° 


1 — Industrial wages 
Wages in Industries, etc — 


Jute 


Leather 


Cotton 

Wool 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coal 


Paper 
\ Brewing 
Eailways 

Other Factories and Work- 
shops 


II — TTagres in Important Towns 


Irti'ins i 

i 

General Labonrero 

! Domestic Servants 

Carpenter 

Cooly 

Coachman 

Blacksmith 

Beldar 

Syce 

"Mason 1 

Driver 

Sweeper 

Bricklayet 

Stone-cutter i 

Pohshman ! 

\ 

Bhiati 
* Durwan 

Punkha-puUer 

Brick-moulder. 

Painter 

Gmldcr 

Glazier 

Ashphaltman 

G minor 

Lineman 1 

ilarlnnan 

Thatcher and Gharami 

1 

1 

H. 
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Arti'-an" 


Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Mason 

Bricklayer 

Bnck-moul^er 

Stone-cutter 

Painter 


HI — Wages %n othei wbanaieas 


I 

1 Goner'll Labourers 


I 



I Cooly 
I Beldar 

I 


Domestic Servants 


Coachman 

Syce 

Sweeper 

Bhisti 


f 


I 


IV — Uiii al Wages 


Villnge Arti ans 

Agricultural Labourers 

Village Carpenter 

Plougbman 

Village Blaclvsmith 

Eeaper 

Thateher and GLarami 

Weeder 


Transplanter and Sower 


Driver 


Others 


Statistics of Trade 

47 The statistics of foreign or external seaborne trade, as pubbslied m the statistics ot trade 
compilations of the Commercial Intelligence Department, have been used for several 
purposes — 

I For calculating from tbe declared values average annual wholesale price 
quotations at the several ports m cases where independent quotations weie not 
available In the Indian Customs Act, it is provided that the value of the goods 
imported or exported should represent (1) their wholesale cash price, less trade 
discount for which goods of the hke hind and quality are sold, or are capable of 
being sold, at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may 
be, -vnlhout any abatement or deduction whatever, except (m the case of goods 
imported) of the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof , or 
(2) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the hke 
kind and quantity could be delivered at such place, without any abatement or 
deduction except as aforesaid It is thus possible to use the Seaborne Trade 
statistics as a source of price quotations 

To show the growth of India’s foreign trade and the movements of the 
trade in the more important commodities, namely, cotton and cotton manufac- 
tures, tea, sugar, foodgrains and jute 

m To deteimine the surplus production available for export 
zv To show the movements of the imports of the necessaries of hfe and of 
articles of luxury as indicating changes m the standard of hvmg 

V For calculating the balance of India’s trade with foreign countries 

48 Three sets of statements of foreign trade are pubhshed, the first showmg stafemcnia of 
the imports and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries , 

the second, the imports and exports of British India excluding Burma from and 
to Burina and foreign countries, and the thud the imports and exports of Burma 
itself from and to other parts of British India and foreign countries 

49 The imports are in all cases net imports both as regards value and quantity, ' 

the re-exports having been deducted Imports from and exports to foreign 
countries by parcel post have been mcluded, but not, as a rule, the contents of 

foreign registered letters received and despatched _ The imports and exports of 

' D 2 
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Government stores have also been excluded from these statements Every one 
of the three sets of statements of foreign trade shows — 

(1) The declared values of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

(2) The declared values of exports year by year from 1890-91 to^l911-12 

(3) The quantities of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

(4) The quantities of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

The first two sets e , that for India, and that for India excluding Burma) 
show in addition the values of the imports and exports of all articles 
calculated at the average pnces of the quinquenmum 1890 — 1894 

60 Another set of statements shows the comparison between the declared 
\alues of the total imports and exports, and also those of some important classes 
of articles for each year and the average of the qumquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 
and the distribution of the differences according as they are due to (i) fluctuations 
in quantities, (u) fluctuations in pnces and (m) fluctuations in prices on the 
differences between the quantities of any year and the averages of the quinquen- 
nium 1890-91 to 1894-95 The percentage figures under head (u) above show the 
extent of the rise or fall in the price-level of the commodities concerned, the 
average price of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 being taken as 100 These 
statements have been adapted with some amplification from a publication of the 
Board of Trade, London 

51 Statistics are also pubhshed of the total trade of the several provinces, 
carried by road, rail, river and sea and also India's trade with other 
coimtnes carried over the land frontier The value figures for these are not 
rehable and as they might lead to misapprehension, only statistics of quantities 
are pubhshed Details regarding the sources and the methods of compiling 
the statistics of trade will be found in Appendix H 


Communications 

52 Another set of exhibits shows the development of commumcations from 
1890 onwards, separately for each circle and for the whole of India It is well- 
known that in recent years the improvement of commumcations has played a most 
important part m the mternal development of the country The growth of railways 
and other means of communication has done much to bring the different parts 
of India into contact with one another Railways have mcreased with great 
rapidity since 1881 To-day there are 33,000 miles of railway in India and Burma 
as compared with 25,300 miles m 1901, 17,300 miles in 1891, 9,900 miles in 1881, 
5,100 miles m 1871 and 1,600 miles m 1861 The following table shows the open 
mileage of railways in India (excluding Burma) during each of the years 1890 to 
1912 — 


Year 

Miloa.e 

Year 

Mileage 

1890 

15,865 

1902 

! 24,573 

1891 

16,696 

1903 

25,452 

1892 

17,148 

1904 

1 25,956 

1893 

17,826 

1905 

1 26,805 

1891 

18,188 

1906 

27,503 

1895 

18,756 

1907 

28,345 

1896 

19,363 

1908 

j 28,953 

1897 

20,251 

1909 

29,962 

1893 

21,016 

1910 

30,542 

1899 

22,606 

1911 

31,268 

1900 

23,610 

1912 

31,981 

1901 

24,082 
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53 Before railways were constructed, the cultivator derived little benefit from Advent ot railways 
an abundant harvest His markets were confined to'a small area , and if the supply 
was greater than the demand, as it would be m a good year, prices feU and he 
lost the profits from the larger yield and sometimes found it more economical 
-to leave part of his crop uncut Railways have altered these conditions They 
have rendered possible the transfer of supplies from areas of plenty to areas of 
scarcity The smallness of the variations in prices in recent years, all over India, 
even in years of famine, and the feasibility of alleviating distress at a compara- 
tively small cost are perhaps the best justification of railway extension When one 
area is suffering from famine, another area is hkely to have an abundant harvest, 
and it IS possible, for the surplus produce of one part to supply the deficits of 
another In fact, famme no longer means scarcity of food supplies but mere 
scarcity of money to buy food which is always less difficult to meet It is no 
longer possible to find, as m the years 1802-1804, a period of terrible famme m the 
Deccan and Rajputana, while the price of bajra in Gujarat did not rise higher 
than 27 seers per rupee, for want of means to convey the surplus grains of Gujarat to 
-the famine-stricken districts In 1864-65 and 1877-79, there was no famine in 
Gujarat but a very severe famine in other parts of India where owing to facihties 
■of commumcations gram was exported from Gujarat, so that the price of bajra in 
Kaira actually rose to 73- and 9 seers in the two years In the United Provinces, 
in 1838, the price of wheat rose in Agra to 13^ seers, while in Khandesh the price 
•of jowar was as low as 61 seers In 1861 and 1869, there was again a famine in the 
United Pronnces, and no failure of crops in Khandesh The railway, however, 
which had brought Khandesh into direct commumcation with Agra, was the 
means of levelling up prices so that the price of wheat in Agra was 14 and 12 seers 
and that of jowar in Khandesh 16 and 12} seers During the twelve months 
ending September 30th, 1900, for example, food grams to the enoimous extent 
of nearly 2,500,000 tons were imported into famine-stricken areas which in ordinary 
years exported about 250,000 tons It is evident that in a vast country like India, 
which IS predominantly agricultural and where crop prospects are so widely divergent 
and distances so great, railways must exercise a great influence over prices 

54 Railway returns, it is interesting to note, show that the ordinary trade, 
during the last two decades, m millets, pulses and other minor food products has not ' 

been less brisk than that in articles of international trade such as wheat, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and that movements of articles of luxury such as sugar, tobacco, spices, etc , 
have also very largely developed The advent of the railway has been of special 
advantage to the peasantry In all the large productive tracts, the introduction 
of railways is > usually followed by the substitution of central markets, where 
the producers are brought face to face with dealers and brokers and are no 
longer dominated by the village shopkeeper who would take over the crop from 
"the cultivators at his own valuation, which is not often that of the market at which 
he himself disposes of it The villager is thus brought into touch ivith the outer 
world , he learns the ways of trade, and reaps the profit of bountiful 
harvests AVith the railways, there has been a remarkable development of 
"the carting industry owing to the traffic between railway stations and the 
markets of the interior Even the smallest cultivator has thus benefited, because 
his plough buHocks are no longer out of work for nearly half the year, or 
let out at the lowest possible rate The owner of a cart now keeps his cattle 
at work for the greater part of the year at a remunerative rate, smce for 
distances of 30 miles and less, carts compete, generally speaking, successfully with 
the railway The mam effect of the great extension of railways that has 
characterised the last 20 years / has been the steadying influence described 
above, which tends to the equahsation of prices In the tracts which have been 
recently opened out, the price of produce has obviously risen in accordance with 
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the intensity of tlie demand loi its siuplus elsewlieie The Deccan and othei legions 
of uncertain harvests have great seasonal fluctuations How, prices keep 
nithincomparatnelj' moderate limits and it is no longer in the powei of the 
local Bunnia to keep up prices highe. than in othex localities allowing foi the 
cLarges of transport 

55 The statistics published shon the progressive open mileage of eveiy 
lailnay and of the collective open mileage in each circle in each year from 1890 
to 1912 The statements ha^e been compiled fiom information furnished 
bv the difierent railways The Railnay Admmistration reports do not show 
the mileage of railways by civil districts, but the total mileage of each railway as 
shown in these reports have been reconciled rvith the district totals fiiimshed i 
by the difteient Railway admimstrations 

56 With the extension of the Railway system, it has become more and 
more necessaiy to construct roads to feed the railways Before the advent of lail- 
w'ays, roads w ere tli e only means of commumcation for the exportation of surplus 
produce and as the harvest season coincided with the drying up of the rivers, 
there w^as not much need for bridges except on the great trunk roads, while even 
on these, permanent bridges have not to this day been constructed over many 
of the large rivers, femes or floating budges doing duty in their place The 
former roads w ere, in many cases, merely embankments across low-lying places 
with easy graded approaches to rivmrs and cleared and linked surfaces elsewhere 
With the introduction of railw'aj’^s, conditions have altered and a demand for 
bridged and metalled commumcations have been created which wmuld give access 
to the railway Ime at all times of the year Railways have thus had a great 
influence in stimulating progress in road-malaiig and developing the traffic to 
be earned over them 

57 The extension of Local Self-Government has also had a great influence 
in the same direction Most provinces of British India are now provided with 
District and Sub-district boards, wffiose primary duty it is to apply the funds 
at their disposal to the maintenance and improvement of local commumcations, 
which have, under this system, been developed to a remarkable extent 

58 Statistics are published showing the progressive total mileage of roads 
metalled and unmetalled, in each circle and in all India, year by year, from 1890 
to 1912 They have been compiled from infoimation furmshed by District and 
Sub-district boards. Municipalities and Public Works officers regarding roads under 
their lespective control The figures were not complete m some cases and 
hare involved the most careful examination, allowance having had to be made 
for the tiansfer of some roads fiom one controlling authority to another Some 
loads originally metalled have giaduaUy degenerated into unmetalled ones and 
some unmetalled roads hanng become unimportant have been gradually abandon- 
ed altogether Variations due to lemeasuiement, reahgnment, and erosion by 
111 ers, and sudden increases in mileages in some years by special famine rehef wmrks 
constitute some of the other causes of the peculiar fluctuations observable m 
the statistics published In the case of the districts of Lucknow, Ganjam, Coorg, 
and the hill districts of Assam, it has not been possible to get any reliable 
information it all and they have accoidmgli been omitted altogether 

59 Roads and railways, together, have revolutiomsed the methods of 
transport, so much so that pack ammals, on wffiich the country w as chiefly depend- 
ent for the purpose, have been almost entirely displaced by wheeled vehicles 
throughout the greater part of the country It is only where railways have not 
penetrated, that pack tiansport has preserved any important share of long 
distance traffic, except m sandy or hiUy tracts where a considerable amount of 
local traffic is still dependent on this means of conveyance 
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60 AA ith the grow th of communications by iaiKva\ and road there has been a Extension of 
considoiable increase m telegiaphic commumcations The telegraph has hnked 

India on to w oild markets The Indian Telegraph Department transfers telegrams 
to the Indo-European Telegraph at Karachi , to the Eastern Telegraph Company 
at Bombay , and to the Eastern Extension, Australasia, and China Telegraph 
Company at Madias It has also wnie connections wnth the Chinese Imperial 
Telegraphs at Bainpaung in the Bhamo District, and with the Siamese Telegraphs 
at Myawaddj and Sinbj’oodine and also interchanges wnth the telegraphic 
systems of Ceylon and Portuguese India, and of the Kashmir State 

61 The original tariff for messages between India and the Umted King- nednetion m 
dour was £5 per 20 words In 1SG8, this was reduced to £2-17-6, and m 1871 jt 

was raised to £4-10-0 In 1875, the w’Oid rate w'as introduced w’^hich was fixed 
at 51 francs rid Suer or Teheran, and 5 francs via Turkey In 1881, the rates 
were^inci eased to some extent but, in 1885, they rvere again reduced to 5 and 4j 
francs respectively Since then the rates have been gradually reduced and an 
important modification has recently been brought into force by winch very, 
much cheaper rates are charged for what are called Deferred telegrams Owning 
to the reduction in charges in recent years the traffic has developed to an 
enormous extent 

62 The following figures haxe been obtained from the annual admimstra- Growth of telegraph 

tion reports of the Indian and Indo-European Telegraph Departments — hnsincss 


\r u 

Milcigc of 
lines 

Total number 
of Offices 

X umber of 
telegrams 
(m thousands.) 

1800 01 

11,093 

143 


1870 71 

13,634 

197 

~ ' 

1880 81 

20,340 

254 

1,656 

1890 91 

37,070 

949 

3,407 

1900 01 

55,035 

1,939 

6,449 

1903 04 

59,092 

2,127 

7,307 

1904 05 

01,084 

2,189 

9 098 

1905 06 

04,730 

2,309 

10,461 

1900 07 

07,337 

2,438 

11,385 

1907 08 

08,940 

2,544 

12 750 

1908 09 

70.005 

2,058 

13,007 

1909 10 

72,740 

2,762 

12,083 

1910 11 

74,828 

2,850 

13,090 

1911 12 

70,371 

2,9 jS 

14 720 


Total 
receipts (in 
liUis of 
rupees) 


6 

13 

39 

52 

93 

86 

88 

92 
95 

1,00 

97 

86 

93 
1,04 


63 In many inland parts of India, to-day, merchants daily receive copiGg 
of Reuter’s cables contaimng the prices of various staples prevailing in the great 
markets of Europe It has frequently been pointed out that with the great 
increase in communications it is norv possible for a Calcutta merchant to con- 
tract, through a clerk and the telegraph, with the manufacturer or dealer, at any 
of the wmrld’s great centres of commerce, liowever distant, to sell him ]ute, 
hides, oilseeds, cotton, shellac or other Indian produce Mr D A AVells in his 
book, “ Recent Econormc Changes,” quotes his own experience He journeyed 
from New York to AVashington with an eminent Boston merchant engaged in 
the Calcutta trade Ca lling upon the merchant the same evening after arrival 

m AVashington he said “Here is something, hir , that may interest you 

Just before leaving State Street, in Boston, yesterday forenoon, I telegraphed 
to my agent in Calcutta, ‘If you can buy hides and gunny-bags at — price, and 
find a vessel ready to charter, buy and ship ’ AVhen I arrived here (AVashmgton) 
this afternoon (4 pm), I found awaiting me this telegram from my partner m 
Boston covering another from Calcutta, received in answer to my despatch of 
the previous day, which read as follows ‘ Hides and Gunny-bags purchased, 
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vessel cliartered and loading begun ’ Here then, as an every-day occurrence, 
vas the record of a transaction on tbe other side of the globe, the correspondence- 
in relation to which travelled a distance equivalent to the entire circumference 
of the globe, all completed in the space of little more than twenty-four hours ’’ 

Freight Statistics 

64 The importance of freights as a factor m determimng prices, especially 
those of the great stajile products of agriculture and manufacture, is well known 
Freights have had a very great influence in the last 20 years in afiectmg j eZoitue 
pnee levels not only in different countries, but in different parts of the same 
country and it was clear from the outset of this enquiry that without any effort 
to measure the extent of the changes in the cost of maritime and Railway 
transport, this report would be seriously defective 

65 The decrease in Railway transportation charges in India, during recent 
years, has had very important effects and on this important point it is worth 
while to quote the remarks of the Famine Commission of 1898 — 

“ It is clear that the very marked tendency to equalisation of prices through- 
out India IS due to the great extension of railways and to the opemng 
up of large tracts of country formerly provided with inadequate 
means of commumcation On almost all railways in India the sanc- 
tioned rates for grain vary from one-third to one-tenth of a pie per 
maund per mile In 1880, according to the Fanune 

Commissioners, the charge for transport between the most distant 
parts of India connected by rail was about one anna per seer, and 
grain could be bought costing 24 seers per rupee in Northern India 
and sold vnth fair profit in Southern India at 8 seers the rupee. 
At the present time, gram would be carried 1,000 miles for a little over 
10 annas per maund of 40 seers , and wheat selling m the Pun]ab at 12 
seers the rupee could, if on the hne of rail, be placed off 1,000 miles- 
and sold at 10 seers per rupee ” ' 

66 Statistics have accordmgly been compiled of the railway transportation 
charges for important articles of commerce for selected leads Maritime transport- 
ation charges from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi to foreign ports have 
also been tabulated and also for some classes of articles from London to the 
Indian Ports The sources from which the various rates have been obtained and 
the methods accordmg to which they have been tabulated are explamed m 
Appendix J 

Population Statistics 

67 Statistics of population have been compiled from the census reports of 
1891, 1901 and 1911 In the first place, it is necessary to see whether population 
has increased more rapidly than the means of subsistence In the second 
place, an analysis of the census tables of occupation might give indications regard- 
ing changes in the industnal orgamsation of India and show whether there is a 
continuous exodus mto towns where wage-earners obtam better remuneration 
for their labour The statistics of population might also be valuable as afford- 
ing a rough means of judging the effect of the rise in price levels Given the 
mcrease of prices durmg the period under exammation, the earmngs durmg the 
Same period of those engaged m agriculture, manufacture or commerce, or of those 
belongmg to professions, not to mention the less defimte category of the general 
unslalled laboorers, and also the numerical strength of the different classes as 
shown in each of the census reports, it might be possible to gauge, to some extent, 
the effects of the pnee changes on the different sections of the population and 
on the country as a whole In India, it is extremely difficult to show the 
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number engaged in each occupation This, however is a difficulty which is not 
confined to India alone In the Umted States and in Germany, it has been held 
that a population census cannot be expected to give the requisite information 
regardmg occupation, and that a comprehensive industrial survey obtained by 
detailed im’^estigation and spread over a considerable tune is to be preferred In 
the report of the Census of England and Wales for 1891 it is said, “A census 
. does not supply data which are smtable for mmute classification or 
admit of profitable exammation m detail The most that it is reasonable to 
expect fiom data so collected is that they shall give the means of drawmg such a 
picture of the occupational distribution of the people as shall be fauly true m its 
mam Imes, though little value can be attached to the detailed features It is not 
wise to demand from a material a result for the production of which it is unsmted " ' 

Experts in industrial economics have shown that in the English census also the 
returns of occupation are incomplete m important particulars 

68 For the purposes of this enquiry abstracts have been compiled from the 
occupation tables of the census reports for 1901 and 1911, showing the occupation according to 
of the population of the different cucles and of British India as a whole under the 
following mam heads — 

A — ^Production of Raw Materials 

I Exploitation of the surfaco of the earth — 

1 Pasture and Agriculture — 

Income from rent of agncultural land 
Ordinary cultuators 
Farm servants and field labourers 
Grovers of special products 
Raising of farm stocks 
Others 

2 Fishing 

Hunting 

II Extraction of minerals — 

Mines — 

Coal 
Others 

B — Transformation and employment of 
RAW materials 

III Industry — 

Textiles 

Hides, Skins, etc 
Wood 
Metals 
Ceramics 

Chemical products, etc 
Food industnes 

Industries of dress and the toilet 
Building industries 
Industries of luxury, etc 
Other industries 

69 It has not been found possible to compile a similar abstract for the 
census of 1891, on account of the many pomts of difference in the classification, and, 
more specially, as no differentiation was attempted in the census of 1891 between 
makers and sellers, who have been grouped under entuely different classes in 
the census of 1911 The reclassification of the figures of 1891 would, thereforej 
necessitate the splitting up of a large number of heads arbitrarily, to bring them 
mto line with those of the 1901 and 1911 censuses No reliance could be placed 
on a compilation in which figures had to be mampulated arbitrarily and any 
comparison v/ith manipulated figures would be altogether useless 

70 The difficulties of compiling occupation tables and the inaccuracies in- 
herent in the statistics published in the census reports are discussed m Appendix K 

VOL I e 


IV Transport — 

Transport by water 
„ by road 
„ by rail 
Other Transport 
V Trade — 

Banks, etc 
Trade in textiles 
Trade in other foodstuffs 
Other trades 


C — ^Public Administration and Liberal 

ARTS 

VI and VH Public force and Public Admin- 
istration 

Vni Professions and Liberal arts 

IX Others 

D — Miscellaneous 

X Domestic Service 

XI Others 

XII Unproductive 
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Factors aUcctiDg 
Growth of 
popnlatloD 


71 The most important factor afiectmg the growth of population between 
1891 and 1911 was famme The famihar furies always in the train of famine are 
cholera, dysentery, and fever which play havoc with an already exhausted and 
enfeebled population In years of famme, in the last two months of the hot 
weather, when the stress on the people reaches its climax, the danger of 
cholera is particularly great It has been estimated that, during the two 
famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900, the death roll exceeded the normal mortality 
of non-famine years by 5,000,000, of which the greater proportion occurred in 
Native States This abnormal mortahty was, however, due, only in a small degree, 
to actual starvation , cholera, dysentery, fever, and other epidemics claimed 
most of the victims Another important factor to be remembered m connection 
with the statistics of population is the plague which commenced in the city of 
Bombay in September 1896 Between the date of the first official intimation of 
the existence of plague and the census of 1901, three-quarters of a million had 
died of this dreadful disease Smce the Black Death of the fourteenth century 
there has never been such mortality from plague as in India between 1896 and 
1912 The mortality was even from 70 to 85 per mille, though at times it was 
considerably higher The Punjab had lost by 1912 about 2,250,000 persons from 
plague out of a total population of under 20,000,000 , the mortality in that 
Province was highest in the villages, but some of the towns also suffered severely, 
the town of Dinga having had the phenomenal mortality of 119 20 per miUe in 
1907 It is interesting to note that the million limit in the plague mortality of 
aU India in any single year was not reached till 1904, when 1,143,993 deaths were 
lecorded There were occasional fluctuations, as in 1908, when the plague 
moitahty for all India dropped to 156,000, while in the previous year it was 
1,315,000 It IS indeed a remarkable thing that the statistics of population show 
I he increase, which they do, between 1891 and 1911, when the period had 
witnessed two of the greatest of famines and for three-quarters of the time 
plague had raged throughout the country in a more or less virulent form At 
the same time remarkable economic changes have been at work — ^railways have 
been constructed , irrigation extended jute, cotton, and tea cultivation develop- 
ed , coal mines in north-eastern India, gold mines in Mysore, jute and cotton 
nuUs, etc , have all increased in number and all these have resulted in increased 
prosperity and the opemng up of many new avenues of employment 


Kent Statistics 

eom^niif-^cnt Bent statistics are also published in order to show how far landlords 

Btntistics’anfl !(s have benefited by the nse in the prices of Indian produce If by the opemng up 

diracnitics various parts of the country by railways and roads, exports have been 

encouraged (these exports being chiefly of agricultural produce), the effect of the 
development of India’s external trade may, in some degree, be to give a part of 
the resulting profit to landlords in the shape of increased rents The pitfalls 
m this part of the work are more numerous than in any other It has been 
necessary to \ erify every step in personal consultation with experienced officers 
of the provi ces for which it has been possible to publish rental statistics 
A single statement of fact hardly apphes even to a single province without 
very large exceptions The chief difficulties are— (1) The mcreasmg accuracy 
of the returns of rents, resulting m the rise bemg overstated This is a very 
serious matter and in the Bevenue Admmistration Beports of most zemmdan 
pro^ mces v e find congratulatory remarks on the progress made m improv- 
ing the records One Director of Land Becords has said that this fact robs 
the statistics of all \ alue for comparative purposes (2) Sudden changes in the 
course of settlement It vould, in come cases, be statistically inaccurate to 
tompate the districts vhere the settlement has been re\used during the jienod. 
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under investigation with districts of the same province where no revision has 
taken place within that period, because in the former case there will be a sudden 
rise justified by events, some of which occurred before the period 1890-1911 (3) 

the large drfferences m the classification of land tenures n the several provinces 
Is very puzzling (4) grain rents are also a source of difficulty, and each province 
it may be said, has its own peculiarities in this respect The figures given in 
Administration Reports sometimes include, for the United Provinces, for ' 
example, an estimate of the value of rents m kind and the value of such rents 
has gone up automatically with the mciease of prices If cajsh rents could have 
been estimated, it would still be most difficult, even if we were able to get at the 
Teal rise, to say how far this rise refiected a rise of prices The tenants are under 
some sort of protection as regards the period when rents may be raised, and 
the extent to which the rents may be enhanced must be taken into consider- 
ation The rent laws, such as those of Bengal and the Umted Provinces, ordinarily 
allow rents being enhanced in the same proportion as the rise in the prices of 
produce, after due allow ance has been made for the rise in the cost of cultivation 

73 Rent statistics in Revenue reports, although givmg a fairly adequate 
indication of the fact that rents have risen during a certain period, cannot be 
taken as indicating altogether the extent to wffiich rents have been influenced 
by prices Moreover, we may eliminate the efiect of increased cultivation by 
taking the incidence per acre, but there w'lU still remain to be considered the 
changes in the character of the cultivation, such as the extension of cultivation 
to inferior lands or the introduction of irrigation 

74 The rent statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Central Pro- statistics published 

1 -f, V, 1 Ilf “0® their sources 

Vinces and the Punjab For Bengal and also for Bihar and Onssa, statistics 
showing the increase in the amounts of road cess, which are based on rentals, are 
published for typical districts and these will indicate, to some extent, the increase 
in the rents paid to landlords The sources from which these statistics have been 
obtamed and the reasons for which it has not been possible to publish the statistics 
for other provinces are explained m Appendix L 

SIiscellaneous Statistics 

75 Statements have been prepared showmg the absorption of gold and Matemenfs showing 
silver m India The quantity and tlie value of gold produced in India, the and"X'er°in^ndil 
quantities of gold imported and exported, the net imports of gold, the total 

receipts, the disposal of the progressive total together with the absorption of 
the year, and the average rate of exchange are all shown in separate columns 
in the statement The absorption of gold in India rose from Rs 6,20 lakhs 
in 1890-91 to Rs 11,97 lakhs in 1903-04, to Rs 22 crores in 1907-08, and to 
27,19 lalchs and 27 1 1 lakhs, in 1910-11 and 1911-12 respectively, so that the 
remaik of Seydin 1868 in his work on “Bullion and Foreign Exchanges ’’that 
“ except during the few 3 ears of an occasional stagnation of trade, India is always 
an importer of bullion to a considerable amount, sufficiently so indeed as to 
alarm Europe ” is still true It is interesting also to note that the remarkable 
increase in the absorption of gold has not been at the expense of silver India 
has also been absorbmg a much larger quantity of silver than before 

76 Another statement show's how the Balance of trade in India has beenBaiamctiTratle 
adjusted year by year since 1876-77 It is necessary to gi\e a few explanations 

in regard to this statement On the one side of the account are the payments 
due to India for her exports, for the import of capital into India, for remittances 
from foreign countries to persons residing in India mcludmg tourists , on the 
other side, we have the payments due by India lor imports from abroad, the 
Secretary of State’s drawings, the interest on capital invested m India through 
private channels, investment in other coimtries of the earmngs of foreign 

E 2 
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mercliants, lawyers and other professional men doing business in India, and employes 
m State and private service, the earnings of foreign steamers employed m the coast- 
intr and foreign trade of India, remittances to Indians residmg m foreign countries 
an'd premiums on pobcies issued by foreign insurance companies, etc It is impossible 
to estimate many of these items with any’ pretence to accuracy , I have, 
therefore, mcluded m the statement only such items for which statistical data 
are available The sea-borne trade figures of imports and exports in this 
statement exclude Government stores as the former are paid for by Council 
bills, and the value of exports comparatively very small Frontier trade has also 
been neglected, although m recent years it has been of some importance, the 
grand total in 1910-11 of exports and imports having been 9| crores of rupees 
According to statistics, it generally results in a net import into India of 
articles to the value of about 1-^ crores Doubt has, however, been expressed 
as to whether the balance is in favour of or agamst India, and for the present 
purposes I have considered it best to neglect the frontier trade altogether In 
recent years, the Secretary of State has always attempted to regulate his drawings 
of Council bills as far as possible in accordance with the demands of trade, and 
the total amount of his bdls has generally been in excess of the amounts required 
bv him to meet his sterhng habihties As explained in Appendix M, these extra 
amounts have been taken to strengthen the portions of the Currency and the 
Gold Standard Reserves held in England The imports and exports of enfaced 
rupee paper are only part of what should be classified under transfers of securities 
The figures include only the amounts which pass through the Public Debt Ofldce 
accounts Securities, such as shares of ]ute or cotton mills, are sometimes 
remitted to and from India, but their amount cannot be estimated with any accu- 
racy The declarations in the bills of entry for imports and in the shipping bills 
for exports, which are examined by Custom House Officials, show the wholesale 
cash pnce less trade discount for which goods of like kind and quahty are being sold 
at the time and place of importation and exportation respectively The declared 
import pnces, therefore, include shipping charges and freights, while the values 
of exports exclude charges for freight In a statement of India’s balance of trade 
no adjustment on account of freight is, therefore, generally necessary, except for 
the coastmg trade As regards the balance left for adjustment, it shoffid be noted 
that a small percentage of under or over-declaration m the values of exports 
or imports may make a serious difference in the total figures An error of two or 
three per cent makes a difference of several crores of rupees Thus, an over- 
valuation of only one ner cent for exports and an under-valuation to the same 
extent for imports would result in an error for 1911-12 of more than 3 crores 
of rupees in the final result It should also be remembered that the balance of 
trade of a coimtry is never settled within any precise twelve months, but if a 
series of years be taken the balance outstanding at the end of the period should 
not differ substantially from that outstanding at the commencement 

Brief account of the Indian Currency system and estimate of rupees 

IN CIRCULATION 

77 Many wnters have held that the change in the system of Indian Currency 
from a sQver to a gold standard has exercised a very important influence on 
the general price level of India Some have also held that prices have gone up m 
India m consequence of the heavy comage of rupees by Government m the last 
decade, which m their opmion has led to a redundancy of rupees m circulation It 
has, therefore, been considered desirable to give m Appendix M a brief account of the 
changes m the Indian Currency system and of the circumstances which necessitated 
the adoption of a gold standard The total amount of rupees m circulation from 
time to time has also been estimated, and a memorandum added showing the 
details of the calculation 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Analysis of Variations in Price Levels. 

78 Tlie index numbers of wholesale prices for the several classes into which what Oie lna« 
■commodities have been divided and for the different economic cucles have been 
summarised to show — 

(1) the extent of the rise m the general level of prices m India , 

(2) whether the rise has afiected all classes of commodities alike or is 

especially marked m particular classes , and 

(3) whether the rise has or has not been especially marked m any of the 

homogeneous economic circles 

The extent of the kise of frtces 

79 The next four tables show the mdex numbers of wholesale rupee prices wholesale prices 
for India of aU classes of commodities, as well as those of their equivalents m “taa prieU^* 
gold converted at the respective rates of exchange of the different years con- 
cerned Wholesale prices have been used as they are more sensitive than retail 

pnees m reflectmg mdustnal and trade conditions Retail prices represent the 
cost of commodities to the consumer and, for estimating variations m the cost 
of hving, form a better gmde than wholesale prices Retail prices m India, 
however, correspond in their movements generally with wholesale prices, espe- 
cially because, unlik e European countries, the cost of retadmg m India is 
extremely small The index numbers of retail prices in the different economic 
■areas have also been pubhshed and will be exammed later on m showmg how far 
wages have nsen pan pa^su with the mcreased cost of hving 

80 The fluctuations m price levels have been large in the majority of the groups Smootiiea ave^es 
of commodities The prices of many groups have moved up and down more or less temporary causes 
rapidly, and the effect of temporary causes is clearly perceptible m the variations 

from year to year Thus, when agncultural conditions have been so unfavourable 
as to cause a decrease m the outturn of agncultural products, the prices of these 
products have risen and with favourable agricultural conditions and an mcrease 
in the supply, pnees have gone down To ehmmate the effec ts of these tempo- 
rary causes, smoothed averages are pubhshed for periods of five years, the first 
qumquenmum consisting of the basic period, and the subsequent qumquermial 
hemg made up of the last four years of the previous qumouennium and the year 
immediately followmg it 
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97 

96 

91 
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98 
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99 

09 
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111 

98 

98 

87 
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105 
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142 

116 

1899 03 
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97 

07 
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111 

101 
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88 
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100 
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112 

116 

1900 04 

111 
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97 

00 

111 

no 

103 
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88 
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112 

116 
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107 

113 

97 

05 
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90 
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1902 00 
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07 

05 
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93 
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no 
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114 
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1003 07 
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98 

07 
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no 
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06 
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114 
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101 

67 
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133 

120 

95 

163 
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117 

131 

125 

130 

1905 09 

139 

146 

104 

08 

122 

132 

134 

119 

95 

155 

123 

119 

133 

131 

135 

1900 10 

142 

148 

105 

71 

125 

138 

132 

125 

95 

168 

124 

122 

136 

134 

139 
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141 

144 

107 

75 

127 

142 

129 

130 

94 

167 

122 

124 

139 

135 

140 

1908 12 

142 

143 

109 

77 

129 

145 

131 

133 

94 

169 

120 

120 

142 

137 

142 


Quinquennial average Index Numbers for India of Gold Prices of Di-fferent Groups 

of articles for the years 1890-1912 
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95 
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95 
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93 

89 
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07 

GO 
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no 
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99 
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GO 
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112 

105 

92 

129 
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no 
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no 

112 

112 

91 
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116 

112 

113 

93 
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111 

127 

115 
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06 

149 
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114 

130 
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114 

121 

100 

160 

120 

118 

133 

123 

118 

124 

99 

159 

127 

121 

130 

130 

125 

124 

99 

101 

127 
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178 

135 

131 

129 

99 

105 
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141 

139 

134 

134 

98 
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144 

140 

135 
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97 

100 

125 

130 

147 
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* Central average of Gold Prices 
t General arcrage of Pnpoc Prices. 
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81 During the five years, wliicli have been taken as the base for the purpose of Fiiietoations in goW 
calculating index numbers, the gold price of silver declined steadily and the rate 
of exchange between India and England fell from 18 089cZ to 13 Id , while the 
rupee prices of commodities fluctuated within moderate himts They rose grad- 
ually SIX points m the fir^t three years and then dropped three points in the next 
two years Go^d prices of commodities, on the o' her hand, fell m those years 
steadily fiom a level of 113 to 85, or 25 per cent The gold and rupee 
Index numbers in these five years, therefore, difier remarkably The steady fall 
in the gold value of the rupee was accompanied by a steady deolme m the general 
(gold) price level until 1894, when, as ]ust mentioned, it stood at 85, or 15 points 
below the general average of the five years 1890-1894, while the index numbers of 
4;he rupee prices m 1890, 1891, and 1894 were practically the same and those 
of 1892 and 1893 were only a fcAV points higher From 1895 to 1897 when 
exchange was rismg from 13 \d rapidly, the rupee price level, as compared with the 
average of the five years 1890—94, was higher than the level of gold prices But 
since 1898, w'hen exchange became practically fixed at Is 4,6 , , the index numbers 
of gold and rupee prices moved in the same direction, although the former were 
highei than the latter by 4 to 6 points For the latei years, therefore, the gold 
and rupee prices wall, cither of them, serve the purposes of comparison equally well 

82 The tables show that, if rupee prices be taken into account, the general 
price le^el was fairly steady from 1890 up to 1895, there being only a slight * ~ 
rise in 1892 and 1893 as already mentioned V'lth a severe famine prevailing 
over the greater part of India, the general price level rose to 106 in 1896 and to 121 

in 1897 The rise manifested itself chiefly under food-grams—” pulses ” and 
"cereals,” the prices of which rose 59 and 48 per cent , respectively, m 1897 
There was also an mcrease of 14 per cent m ” oilseeds and oils,” of 10 per cent 
in ' ' other articles of food, ” and of 9 per cent in ‘ ' hides and skms, ’ ' and ' ‘ building 
materials” The prices of most of the other classes of articles, except “ ]ute,” 

“ tea andcofiee ” and ” other textiles,” stood at about the level of the basic 
period The prices of “]ute,” ” tea and coffee ” and ” other textiles ” fell to 
92, 83 and 88 respectively The result was that the price level, as a whole, rose 
only 21 per cent above the basic period Agricultural conditions were generally 
favourable throughout India in the two following years and the general price level 
dropped to 106 in 1898 and to 104 in 1899 , the level in the latter year was thus 
practically the same as that of 1892 and 1893 In that year the price of 
“ cereals ” dropped to the level of the basic peiiod, and that of “pulses” also 
feU considerably, bemg only 2 per cent higher than the level o'" the basic period 
In both cases, prices were considerably lower than the level of 1892 The price of 
” other articles of food,” however, remamed at about the high level of 1897, 

■while there was a large mcrease in some of the other articles Thus, ” hides and 
skins” rose to 124, "metals” to 122, and " buildmg materials ” to 113 
In fact, m these latter articles there was almost a continued and steady rise smce 
the begmnmg of the period under investigation 

83 With a disastrous famme in Northern India, the Central Provmces and 
Bombay, the general price level rose again to 122 in 1900, or higher than the level 
of 1897 The rise extended, more or less, to all eireles and, with the exception 
of "tea and coffee,” "other textiles,” and “hides and skms,” affected all 
commodities As was to be expected, the proportionate mcrease was greatest m 
foodgrams cereals, foodgrams pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 134, 

139 and 122 respectively Thus the rise m the first two groups was not as great 
as m 1897, mdicatmg that the failure of crops m India, as a v^hole, was not so 
great and the area affected by famme not so large as in 1897 The largest 
mcrease occurred, of course, m the famine areas, viz , Bundelkhand, the 
Deccan, Gujarat, Berar, the Central Provmces, Agra Provinces North 
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and West, and the Punjab It should also be noted that the pnces of 
“ metals ” rose to their highest level in that year Agriculturah conditions were, 
on the whole, favourable throughout India durmg the next few years, though 
parts of the country sufEered from famme or scarcity The general price^^level 
fell steadily until 1904, when it went down to 106 or about the average of the years 
1898 and 1899 Some classes of articles, chiefly “ hides and skms ” and “ buildmg 
materials ” contmued to show a steady r^e, and some classes showed no remark- 
able vanation, vhilemsome other classes there was an appreciable fall With 
a succession of years m which the agricultural conditions were more or less 
favourable, the prices of foodgrains — cereals and pulses — and oilseeds, all 
dropped to a level lower than the average of the basic period 

84 An era of higb prices, however, commenced m 1905, and prices of almost 
aU classes of commodities have been rising smce then, practically m all parts 
of India In that year, the sprmg crops m the United Provmces suffered 
very severely from frost, and drought affected adversely the autumn and 
sprmg crops of the followmg year The sprmg crops of 1905-06 m Bombay 
were almost a failure, resultmg m a famme m that presidency In 1906 and 
1907 also, there were disastrous floods m North Bihar and the crops were 
damaged T akin g India, however, as a whole, the agricultural conditions 
were not seriously adverse either m 1905 or m 1906 StiU these years appeared 
to have ushered in a new ' period in the history of Indian price levels, the 
predommant characteristic of which was the existence of famme prices without 
famme The general price level rose from 106 in 1904 to 116 m 1906, 129 in 
1906 and 133 m 1907, and it culmmated m a rise to 143 m 1908, when there 
was a famine agam m several provinces, notably m Northern India, where the 
ramfall in 1907 and 1908 was deficient and badly distributed The largest 
mcxease was, as usual, m the areas affected by famine and in agncultural pro- 
ducts, VIZ , cereals, pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 168, 179, ' 
and 145 respectively — pomts which had not been reached m any previous fammes, 
although more severe m character and more widespread m effect The price of 
almost every class of articles, with the exception of tea and coffee and other 
textiles, stood at a more or less high level 

85 With more favourable agricultural conditions, prices of agricultural products 
commenced to fall again m 1909, but they have generally moved about m the neigh- 
bourhood of the high level of the famme year of 1900, or have been even higher 
The prices of most other classes of commodities, notably hides and skins, other 
articles of food, cotton, other raw and manufactured goods, and buildmg mate- 
rials have gone on mcreasmg practically continuously and steadily 

86 On the whole, it seems clear that up to 1905, the fluctuations m the prices of 
foodgrains and pulses depended largely on the agricultural conditions m India , 
and that whenever these conditions became unfavourable, prices rose very high, 
liut mth favourable agricultural conditions prices tended to return to their old 
level But smce 1905, favourable agricultural conditions have not succeeded 
m bringing back prices to their old level, and the famme of 1908, which was not 
so sc\ ere m its extent and mtensity as the fammes of 1897 and 1900, raised 
the prices of these commodities to a level much higher than had previously been 
reached The price of jute, on the other hand, was generally low m years of famme 
and V as highest m 1905—1907, when it rose to 127, 157, and 154 respectively, when 
prices of almost all classes of articles were rismg The prices of other articles 
of food, cotton, hides and skins, metals, other raw and manufactured articles, and 
building materials have all, except m a few years in which there were un- 
important falls in some cases, cone on steadilv mcreasinf? tbrouvhout tlie nermrl 
under enquiry. 
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87 The smoothed five-yearly average index numbers, in ivhich the effects hat (iicsmooihcd 
of temporary causes is elimmated, show that the general price-level hao gone on 
increasing steadily throughout the whole penod of the enquiry, there being an 

increase of 8 per cent m the qmnquenmum 1895-99, of 12 per cent m the quin- 
quennium 1900-04, of 31 per cent in the qumquenmum 1905-09, and of 36 per cent 
in the trienmum 1910-12 The largest increase has thus occurred durmg the 
last eight years 

Classes of commodities that have risen most 

88 With the exception of tea and coffee and other textiles, all the other classes Rise almost general 
of commodities now stand at a level higher than was ever reached before As eonimoditics 
regards tea and coffee, prices dropped steadily from 1894, when exchange, for the 

first tune, retraced its course and began to proceed upwards, tdl 1902 when it fell 
to 65 Since then, prices have agam been rismg with occasional falls and now 
stand at the level of 85 

89 The followmg statement shows the different classes of commodities in oasscs oi eom- 

the price level of which there has been an mcrease in the quinquenmum 1908-12, " 

arranged m descending order of mcrease — 


Hides and Skins 

159 

Oilseeds and oils 

145 

Foodgrams — pulses 

143 

Foodgrams — cereals , 

142 

Biuldmg materials 

142 

Cotton 

133 

Jute 

131 

Other articles of food 

129 

Other raw and manufactured articles 

126 

Metals 

120 

Sugars 

. 109 

The largest mcrease has occurred m the price of 

“ hides and skins 


The Hides and Sklas 

price of this class of articles has gone on increasing contmuously from 1890, and 
the only years in which the rise received a check were the years of famme, viz , 

1896, 1897, 1900 and 1908, evidently due to a detenoration in the quahty of the 
, articles in consequence of the famished character of cattle, and to an increase in 
the supply owing to mcreased mortahfy among cattle, also the result of famme 
In the first year, the price feU from a level of 120 to 111, but it rose agam to 113 
m 1898 In 1900, it fell from a level of 124 to 116, but it rose m 1901 to 118 
and to 126 in ,1902 In 1908, it feU from a level of 161 to 150, but it rose agam 
to 152 m 1909 and to 164 m 1910, and m 1912, the price-level stood at 172 The 
price of this class of commodities is governed almost exclusively by the pnees 
prevaihng m Hamburg, London, Hew York and other world markets 

91 Taking qumquenmal averages, the general rise m the price of oilseeds has OiUccds i , 
been higher than that m foodgrams — ^pulses and cereals, but the variations from 

year to year have been much smaller and abnormal rises have kept withm much 
smaller limits Thus, m the famme year of 1897, the average level for oilseeds 
for the whole of India was 114, while that for pulses and cereals was 159 and 148 
respectively In 1900, oilseeds rose to 122, while pulses and cereals rose to 139 
and 134 respectively Agam, m 1908,' the level for oilseeds rose to 145, while that 
for pulses and cereals rose to 179 and 168 respectively Of all the oilseeds, the 
fluctuations have been greatest m hnseed, the lowest pomt having been 88 in , 

1904 and the highest 182 m 1911 the price stood m 1912 at the level of 175 

92 The next two tables show both annual and qumquenmal 

index numbers for “ foodgrams — cereals and pulses ” They mdicate that the 
fluctuations have depended, as already mentioned, on the agricultural conditions 
of the different years and on the total produce of the ciops m India The dispaiity 

VOL I F 
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between price-levels in good and bad years is striking In both tbe famine years 
of 1897 and 1900 tbe average level rose bigb, but witb more favourable agricul- 
tural conditions pnces decbned, and m 1904 they reached a level lower than that 
of the basic period After that year, however they rose rapidly, and m the famme 
year of 1908 they were higher than m any previous year Agricultural conditions 
have been fairly good duimg the last four years, and, although prices were gomg 
down for a tune, they rose agam m 1912 and are now at a level much higher 
than pre^^ously, baning those years m which the supphes were unusually low 
owing to famme In normal years, the produce of cereals and pulses m India 
(excluding Burma) is sufficient to meet the requirements of the country and to 
leave a surplus available for export to other countries In such years the price 
IS regulated by that m the other exportmg countries with which it has to compete 
In years of famme, however, the food supphes fall short of the requirements of 
the country itself and enormous quantities of rice have to be imported from other 
countnes, mcludmg Burma, and competition sets m with the other importmg 
coimtries, and pnces rule higher than m the great rice and wheat growing countries 
The mferior lands of foodgrams are not exported m good or imported m bad years 
m any large quantities , and the prices of these rise m famme years and approach 
those of lice and wheat owmg to an mcreased demand for them caused by the 
high prices of wheat and rice The proportionate rise, therefore, m the price of 
the inferior grams m years of famme is greater 


Index Nnmheis of Rupee Pnces of dtfaent a’lhcles compnsed vu the gioups “ Food- 
grams — Pulses ” and “ Foodgratns — Cereals " from, 1890 to 1912 
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Cereals 

Gram 

tJrd 

Arahar 

average 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

I Oats 

Jowar 

1 

Bajra 

1 

Maize 

1 

! 

Ragi 

Gekekal 

AVER 

1890 

05 

03 

90 

97 

94 

04 

94 

1 

93 

89 

94 

1 

97 

86 

93 

1891 

lOG 

lOl 

101 
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90 

102 

100 

92 

100 

101 

106 

96 

99 

1892 


107 

109 ^ 

107 

107 

114 

110 

118 

113 

no 

105 

119 

no 

1893 

101 

99 

101 ' 

101 

105 

101 

104 

104 

102 

102 

99 

102 

103 

1894 

93 j 

100 

j 93 

95 

98 

89 

92 

93 

90 

93 

93 

97 

95 

1895 

101 1 

108 

105 

102 

91 

93 

97 

100 

95 

97 

99 

88 

94 

189G 

118 1 

115 

119 

114 

100 

112 

123 

111 

112 

114 

118 

04 

109 

189- 

174 i 

147 

107 

159 

131 

149 

109 

149 

100 

104 

171 

131 

148 

1893 

117 

111 

120 

115 

108 

112 

no 

118 

104 

102 

97 j 

116 

109 

1899 

100 

101 

105 , 

102 

95 

103 

104 

100 

102 

105 

98 j 

197 

100 

1900 

149 

132 

144 

139 

114 

134 

144 

129 

171 

158 

139 { 

141 

134 

1901 

131 

125 

133 

130 

113 

120 

118 

116 

no 

112 

117 

131 

116 

1002 

114 

115 

1 

114 

no 

100 

112 

116 

118 

111 

107 

112 

112 

109 

1903 

104 
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111 

100 
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114 

97 

91 

94 

89 
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1904 
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99 

99 

98 

99 
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01 

87 

88 

89 

97 
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no 

114 

1 
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115 
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144 

140 

130 

122 

130 

132 

137 

134 

146 

162 

132 

190' 

141 

138 

153 

147 

145 

129 

140 

130 

131 

128 

145 ; 

160 

[ 139 

1908 

187 

174 

181 1 

179 

101 

105 

180 , 

154 i 

177 

168 

198 

174 

168 

1909 

151 

150 

i 

1 148 

138 

163 

150 

160 

148 ^ 

139 

149 

164 

146 

1910 
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1 
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124 

122 

133 
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137 

135 

1 

125 

119 

140 

127 

1911 
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I 140 

j 116 j 

122 

120 

121 

122 

128 

132 

124 

120 

140 

126 

1912 

134 

j 159 

' 133 

141 

1 

140 

134 

140 

I 

130 

169 

161 

149 

160 

143 

1 
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Qmnquenmal average Index Numheis of Bufce 
fused %n the groups “ Foodgiains — Pulses 


1890 to 1912 


^iices of the dx'ffeient ai tides coni- 
” and “ Foodgi ains — Gei eals ” fi om 


Qum 

quennium 

Pulses 

Pulses 

General 

average 




Cbheals 




Cereals 

General 

average 

Gram 

Urd 

Arahar 

Rice 

Wheat ^Barley 

1 

Oats 

Jowar Bajra 

. 1 

Maize 

Ragi 

1S90— 94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1891—95 

101 

103 

102 

101 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

1892— 90 

105 

106 

105 

104 

100 

102 

105 

105 

104 

103 

103 

100 

102 

1893—97 

117 

114 

117 

114 

105 

109 

117 

111 

114 

114 

116 

102 

110 

1894—98 

121 

HO 

121 

117 

100 

111 

118 

114 

115 

114 

116 

105 

111 

1895—99 

123 

110 

123 

118 

105 

114 

121 

117 

116 

116 

117 

105 

112 

1896—00 

133 

121 

131 

120 

110 

122 

130 

123 

131 

129 

125 

116 

120 

1897—01 

135 

123 

134 

129 

112 

124 

129 

123 

132 

128 

124 

123 

121 

1898—02 

123 

117 

123 

120 

107 

110 

118 

117 

121 

117 

113 

119 

114 

1899—03 

121 

115 

121 

119 

100 

114 

118 

110 

119 

115 

112 

114 

112 

1900—04 

120 

115 

121 

118 

107 

113 

117 

117 

117 

111 

110 

112 

HI 

1901—05 

113 

HI 

110 

113 

106 

109 

HI 

110 

106 

103 

105 

108 

107 

1902—06 

115 

113 

118 

115 

109 

109 

113 

119 

110 

107 

111 

112 

110 

1903—07 

120 

117 

120 

121 

117 

112 

118 

121 

114 

111 

117 

121 

116 

1904—08 

137 

131 

140 

130 

129 

126 

133 

129 

130 

127 

138 

138 

130 

1905—09 

147 

142 

149 

140 

136 

136 

143 

138 

142 

137 

150 

153 

139 

1000—10 

149 

145 

149 

148 

139 

140 

145 

141 

146 

139 

151 

169 

142 

1907—11 

144 

140 

144 

144 

138 

140 

143 

140 

145 

137 

147 

157 

141 

1908—12 

142 

150 

140 

143 

137 

141 

144 

141 

160 

141 

148 

150 

142 


93 Takmg quinquennial averages, tlie rise in the difierent commodities com - roodgrams- 
prised m the group “cereals” has, m the qumquennium 1908 — 12, been as follows — 


Eagi 

156 

Jowar 

150 

Maize 

148 

Barley 

144 

Bajra 

141 

Oats 

141 

Wheat 

141 

Rice 

137 


The rise in the price of wheat has been smaller than the rise in all other articles 
with the exception of only rice, the acreage under which in the last 5 yearg 
was higher than the basic average by 9 per cent while the acreage under 
wheat durmg the same period was smaller than the basic average by 8 per cent 
The rise m the price of rice has been the lowest As explained above, owing to 
the regulatmg efiect of foreign markets, the prices of rice and wheat have fluctuated 
withm much smaller limits than those of the othei articles Thus, the highest points 
to which rice rose m the famme years of 1897, 1900, and 1908 were 131, 114, and 
161 respectively, and in the case of wheat 149, 134, and 165, but the 
other articles rose to still higher pomts Jowar rose to 166, 171, and 177 
respectively , ba]ia to 164, 158, and 168 , maize to 171, 139, and 198 , ragi 
to 131, 197 (in 1899), and 174 , and barley to 169, 144, and 180 , while the lowest 
levels to which the different articles fell m 1904 were rice (99), wheat (98), 
]owar (91), bajra (87), maize (88), ragi (89), and barley (99) This well 
illustrates the fact that the commodities which form staples of trade in the world 
markets, fluctuate withm much smaller limits than those of which the consumption 
IS confined practically withm the country 

94 As regards iice, the greatest portion, of what is exported, is grown m lower iiicc 
Burma, a country so happily favoured by nature that bad seasons are generally 
unknown A much larger quantity is grown in Bengal and Madras which ai e also, to 
some extent, immune from the vicissitudes of the seasons But theie are other tracts 
which aie less fortunately situated, where also the staple food is rice and where mon- 
soon rams are scantier and deficiency means disaster A failure of monsoon m 
these parts necessarily creates a demand for rice from Bengal. Madras and Burrua, 
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at pnccs vntli vrlucli prices in foreign markets do not correspond Indian 
nee IS required m other countries'not only for purposes of food supply but also for 
manufactunng purposes It has thus to compete not only vnth rice from other 
countries but also with other substances which are commonly used for the distilla- 
tion of spints and the manufacture of starch— maize and potatoes among other 
tlungs A high level of prices m India, therefore, tends to reduce the demand m 
the external markets and to keep down prices here As rice is the staple food of 
nearly five times as many people m India as those who use wheat, the consumption 
of rice m India is very large, and excluding rice grown m Burma, the supply in 
the other parts of India frequently proves insufficient to meet the demand, and 
considerable quantities of Burma rice which would otherwise have been exported 
to foreign countries are deflected to Indian markets Comparatively small quantities 
come from other places also, chiefly Saiaon and Cochin Chma, but it is the in- 
exhaustible stocks of Burma that tend to keep down prices In such circumstances 
the influence of world markets is to keep down prices of rice m India 

95 The conditions afiecting the price of wheat are quite difierent. 
The wheat we export has to compete with the wheat grown all over Western Europe 
and with that of the great wheat exporting countries, the Umted States, Bussia 
and the Argentine Kepubhc Indian wheat, not bemg freely taken when harvests 
and supphes m the other parts of the world are equal to the demand, commands, 
in foreign countries, prices lower than those ruhng for other wheats V hen the 
outturn of wheat m India, m bad years, proves msufficient to meet its own 
demands, it can be imported only from distant countries In famme years, 
therefore, the rise m the price of wheat is proportionately higher than the rise in 
the price of rice This also happens on occasions when the supphes m the great 
wheat-producing countnes of the world are largely deficient, and such occasions 
do not occur mfcequently an indifierent harvest m Europe, a failure m South 
Bussia, a contraction of supply from the Umted States, a failure m Argentma 
vheie the harvests appear to be smgularly uncertam, a drought m Austraha, 
may, one or another of them, raise the price of wheat to an unusual level m the 
world markets The mfluence of world markets on the price of wheat in India is 
thus greater than m the case of rice. 

96 In the price of buildmg materials, there has been a contmued and steady 
nse throughout India, and this is not surprismg m ^^ew of the great mdustrial 
development and mcreased prosperily which has resulted m an mcrease m the demand 
for new mills and factories and for better housmg by the population as a whole, and 
especially m cities and manufacturmg centres and other urban areas 

97 The prices of both raw cotton and cotton manufactures fell during the 
earher period of the enquiry, but smee 1902 there has been an almost contmuous 
rise which has been much greater m raw cotton than m cotton manufactures 
The average of the former durmg the last three years was 158, while that of the 
latter only 131 

98 The next group includes 3 ute and ]ute manufactures, the prices of both 
of which have fluctuated very largely during the period under enquiry Prices 
rose steadily up to 1896 when the crop sufiered from insufficient and unseasonable 
ram There was a large dechne m 1897 and 1898 and then prices continued to nse 
till 1900 , but m the next two years they fell agam and the average of 1902 was 
5 pomts lower than the average of the basic period Between 1903 and 1907, there 
V as a contmuous extension of the area under cultivation, and m the outturn, which 
attained its maximum m the latter year hTevertheless, as in the case of other 
commodities, there was a steady mcrease m the average price of this class of 
goods In 190S and 1909 there was a heavy dechne, but -durmg the last three 
^cars there has been an increase again, and the average level m 1912 was 160, or 
.5 points higher than the lughest level in the past 
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99 “ Other ai tides of food ’ ’ includes various kinds of condiments and spices, othep articles ol 
salt, ghee and milk, and vegetables The duty on salt has been gradually reduced 
■durmg the penod under investigation Up to March 1903 it Was Es 2-8 per maund 
except m the case of Kohat salt for which the duty was Es 2 per Lahon maund 
of 1022 8 lbs , and of Mandi salt for which the duty was 7| annas a maund In 
that month it was reduced to Es 2, Ee 1-8 and 6 annas respectively, m March 
1905 to Ee 1-8, Ee 1-8 and annas, and m March 1907 to Ee 1, Ee 1 and 3 
annas per maund respectively In calculating the wholesale price of salt, the duty 
has been excluded throughout the period The vanations m the pnee of salt, ex- 
duty, have been as follows — 


1890—94 



100 

1895—99 



100 

1900—04 



100 

1905—09 



96 

1910 



91 

1911 



102 

1912 



102 


100 The variations m the prices of the other articles compnsed m this group 
have been very strikmg, and they have seldom all moved m the same direction 

' even at the same place Thus, m Calcutta, while the price of black-pepper rose m 
1902 from 141 to 171, the price of turmeric feU from 127 to 78 The mdex num- 
bers for this group of aiticles m the different circles depend largely upon the 

- number of articles for which it has been possible to obtain continuous price 
quotations for the period On the whole, as shown m the tables, there has been a 
considerable mcrease m the pnee of most of the articles included m this group, the 
only exception being ‘‘ salt, ” as already mentioned, and some kinds of spices such 
as ginger and betelnuts m which there has been an appreciable fall The largest 
increase has occurred m ghee and milk, the prices of which in 1912 were 54 per cent 
higher than those m the basic period The prices of spices and condiments, as 
a class, weie 28 per cent higher, and the increase m chiUies, which, of aU spices, 

IS most largely used, has been 29 per cent m comparison with the basic penod 
In other articles also, not mcluded under spices and condiments, there has been 
a fairly general mcrease 

101 “ Other raw and manufactured articles ” include a large number of com- otiierraw ana 
modifies which do not faU under any of the other heads In most of these com- articles 
modifies there has been a, more or less, appreciable increase The only commo- 
dities, in which there has been an appreciable fall, are dyeing and tanmng materials, 
including mdigo, and myrobalans, saltpetre, shellac, and coal and coke 

102 The pnees of metals have nsen m harmony with those prevaihng m the 
world markets The largest mcrease has occurred m tm block, the pnee of which 
has now attamed a level of 220 There has been an mcrease of over 40 per cent 
in the prices of hard spelter and braziers copper, which are by far the most import- 
ant metal from the pomt of view of Indian consumption, smee most of the 
domestic utensils of the people are made of copper or brass The prices of othei 
metals have nsen only slightly higher than the level of the basic period 

103 There has been a steady dechne in the price of imported sugars, owmg to Stigars 
competition in foreign markets and the improved methods of cultivation of sugar- 
cane m Mauritius, Java, and Formosa In the price of the indigenous articles, 
however, there has been a comparatively large increase since 1904 The mcrease 

has been greatest m “ gur, ” the consumption of which is hea\ lest 

104 The prices of other textiles gradually fell after the first qumquennium other Textiles 

- and reached the lowest point (83) m 1901 Smee then they have fluctuated up 
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and down but base not gone above 100 except in 1907 (102) The pnees dow 
stand at a level of 98 ‘ Other textiles” include raw silk in Bengal and Madras, 

and wool in Bombay and Karachi, and v ooUen piece goods in Madras The price 
of wool m Bombay has risen to 127 pomts, but the price of silk m Bengal and 
Madras has fallen 4 and 34 pomts lespectively Wool in Karachi stands at 100, 
and V ooUen piece goods in Madras at 102 

Localities in which the rise op prices has been greatest 

105 The next question for consideration is the determination of the localities 
m which the rise of prices has been greatest The following tables show the 
index numbers of the general level of prices m the difierent circles for the entire 
period of the enquiry and their smoothed five-yearly averages In calculatmg 
these index numbers, only those groups of articles have been mcluded for which 
quotations of prices are available m all the circles The groups omitted are 
‘ cotton manufactures,” ‘ ]ute,” ‘ other textiles, ‘ hides and s inu s” “ tea and 
coffee,’ and “metals ” It has not been possible to obtam contmuous quotations 
for these articles, for the entire period of the enquiry, m many of the circles and 
it IS not considered advisable to mclude them in some circles and exclude them 
from others, as such a course is hkely to vitiate comparison Moreover, the prices 
of these commodities m the mtenor are always m close harmony with those 
prevailing at the ports, and the price-levels of the different circles are likely to 
be affected to the same extent by vanations m the price ratios of these commo- 
dities m different years 
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Index numbers of iolioJesale Geneial piices- 


C srcx.ES ,1890 

i 1 

1891 

! 

1 

1892 , 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

_ 

1899 

No of 
Item 


J, 

98 

100 

103 


102 

1 

103 

118 

104 

99 

1 

Cnlcsslti 

101 

97 

101 

103 

98 

■EEI 

101 

108 

103 


2 

Pcinlnv 1 

Knnsclii 1 

S'ndins j 

OS 

99 

102 

101 


102 

109 

121 

113 

113 

3 

gs 

90 

100 

104 

90 

95 

99 

108 

105 

99 

4 

Af'im 1 

Bengal Lorthcm and Eastern i 

, Southern and Western ' 

ChotnBngpur 

98 

99 

99 

102 

■ 


107 

117 

112 


6 

94 

97 

99 

98 

90 

97 

101 

102 

101 

103 

103 

101 

II 

99 

101 

103 

i 

123 

123 

128 

10 1 
107 
112 

99 

100 

108 

6 

7 

8 

Eolsar 

Agra Pro\ inccs East 

Bundclkhand 

Agra Provinces North and West 

9" 

98 

102 

102 


■TbI 

108 

138 

109 

100 

9 

98 

98 

103 

102 

99 

100 



100 

102 

111 

121 

134 

157 

101 

108 

99 

107 

10 

11 

101 

100 

100 

97 

90 

105 

118 

142 

105 

104 

12 

including Oudb 












Punjab East 
„ West 

Smd 

Gujarat 

100 

103 

105 

99 

93 

95 

115 

131 

108 

109 

13 

97 

102 

104 

■Tia 

95 



125 

■ini 

100 

14 

98 

98 

105 

■niil 

99 



118 

109 

■lol 

16 

100 

98 

100 

BIjQ 

9'’ 

98 


124 

107 

105 

16 

Konban 

Deccan 

Berar 

Central Provinces 

95 

97 

100 


99 

99 


130 


105 

17 

18 

97 

90 

102 


99 

98 


129 

104 

103 

19 

go 

99 

104 




113 

128 

103 

103 

20 

M&dras Kortb East 

90 

99 

108 


90 

97 

105 

123 

111 

105 

21 


92 

94 

110 

100 

98 

93 


128 

114 

104 

22 


95 

98 

104 

105 

98 

98 


113 


104 

23 

„ West . 

99 

97 

102 

104 

98 

99 


117 

111 

102 

24 

India 

CO 

99 

103 

102 

99 

100 

107 

124 

108 

104 
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ClItCLES 

C5 

g . 

03 

1891 95, 

1892 90 

1893 97 

1894 98 

1895 90 


o 

o 

00 


STo of 
Item 

Ca’cu*tn 

100 

101 

102 

107 

lOG 

105 

108 

■ 

107 

1 

Bombay 

100 

100 

101 

102 

102 

103 

lOG 

■Mil 

108 

2 

Karachi 

100 

101 

103 

107 

109 

112 

117 


121 

3- 

Madras 

100 

99 

100 

100 

101 

101 

106 

109 

108 

4 

A'sam 

100 

101 

103 

lOG 

108 

109 

111 

112 

111 

5- 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

100 

101 

102 

107 

107 

lOG 

109 

112 

109 

6 

„ Southern and W estem 

100 

101 

102 

107 

107 

107 

111 

114 

112 

7 

Chota Nagpur 

100 

101 

103 

109 

111 

112 

116 

117 

114 

& 

Debar 

100 

101 

103 

110 

111 

111 

114 

116 

111 

9 

Agra Province- East 

100 

102 

103 

110 

110 

110 

113 

114 

109 

10 

Bundclkhand 

100 

101 

107 

116 

IIG 

119 

127 

128 

119 

11 

Acra Province North and W cst 

100 

101 

103 

112 

113 

115 

120 

119 

113 

12 

including Oudb 

Punjab Fast 

100 

99 

101 

107 

108 

112 

119 

119 

115 

13 

, W cst 

100 

101 

102 

ion 

108 

110 

115 

117 

114 

14 

Sind 

100 

101 

103 

lOG 

108 

110 

114 

114 

113 

15 

C Uj-rat 

100 

100 

1 100 

105 

106 

107 

115 

119 

118 

16 

Kcnkm 

I eccan 

100 

101 

i 

' 102 

1 107 

108 

no 

117 

121 

118 

17 

18 

1 1 ar 

100 

100 

1 102 

i 108 

107 

108 

IIG 

120 

117 

10 

Ccrtral Provinces 

100 

102 

105 

i 109 
} 

110 

110 

116 

no 

113 

20 

I'rdm North Last 

100 

100 

101 

i 104 

1 lOG 

108 

114 

no 

114 

21 

„ North 

' 100 

100 

102 

! 100 

' 107 

108 

115 

119 

116 

22 

t. South 

1 100 

101 

, 101 

' 103 

1 104 

105 

no 

113 

112 

23 

n Wes* 

j 100 

100 

101 

101 

j 105 

lOG 

109 

112 

109 

24 

I^DIA 

ICO 

101 

j 102 

' 10G 

j 108 

109 

113 

116 

113 
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No of 
Item 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

\ 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 

115 

112 


104 

105 

113 

126 

131 

140 

127 


HI 

131 

2 

116 



104 

104 

■Ea 

118 

122 

126 

122 




3 

129 

124 

126 


119 

126 

134 

141 

151 

144 




4 

119 

113 


101 

100 

112 

121 

120 

121 

119 

132 


■i 

5 

113 

114 


107 

105 

112 

125 

133 

135 

128 

123 

122 

129 

6 

113 

119 

111 

106 

105 

116 

136 

143 

146 

136 

127 

135 

145 

7 

120 

MUiJ 

111 

107 

106 

116 

135 

142 

149 

136 

131 

134 

141 

8 

121 

116 

111 

109 


117 

128 

134 

152 

134 

128 

131 

140 

9 

116 

118 

112 

105 

104 

116 

135 

149 


144 

129 

128 

133 

10 

119 

118 

107 

102 

104 

117 

135 

142 

156 

132 

126 

128 

137 

11 

140 

126 

114 

106 

101 

119 

140 

■eqI 

176 

144 

134 


142 

12 

129 

115 


105 

103 


139 

139 

166 

138 

131 

135 

141 

13 

133 

115 

112 

108 

104 

117 

129 

133 

156 

138 

131 

136 


14 

128 

114 

112 

109 

103 

112 

124 

129 

150 

139 

131 

134 

148 

15 

121 

111 

112 

110 

109 

116 

121 

128 

142 

138 

136 

143 

158 

16 

137 

123 

120 

104 

105 

114 

127 


147 

133 

129 

129 

142 

17 

18 

137 

124 

114 

106 

105 

114 

132 

134 

146 

139 

138 

139 

149 

19 

137 

126 

117 

113 

112 

116 

130 

134 

148 

139 

141 

143 


20 

131 

117 

113 

106 

102 

113 

125 

132 

153 

137 

130 

134 

142 

21 

125 

118 


103 

102 

115 

129 

134 

142 

139 

134 

135 

143 

22 

126 

122 

113 

Honl 

99 
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127 

129 

137 

138 


136 

143 

23 

121 

118 

108 

103 

105 

118 

128 
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136 
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141 

145 

153 

24 

116 

114 

104 

103 

107 

116 

125 


133 

132 

132 

136 

138 


t24 

117 

111 

108 

105 

115 

129 

133 

145 

135 

132 

134 

142 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


1899 03 

O 

o 

o 

C5 

1901 05 

1902 00 

t- 

o 

CO 

O 

o» 

1901 08 

1905 09 

1900 10 

1907 11 

1908 12 
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109 

108 

111 

116 

123 

127 

130 

130 

130 


108 

106 

108 

111 

115 

119 

124 

126 

129 

122 

124 

123 

125 

128 

134 

139 

143 

146 

149 

107 


106 

108 

111 

115 

119 

123 

124 

126 

110 



112 

116 

122 

127 

129 

128 

127 

110 

111 

111 

115 

121 

129 

135 

138 

137 

138 

112 

113 

112 

115 

121 

130 

136 

139 

138 

138 

113 

113 

113 

115 


128 

133 
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136 

137 

110 

111 

111 

114 

122 

133 

141 

143 

142 

mm 




113 


131 

136 

138 

137 
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117 

113 

116 

121 

135 

144 

147 

145 


113 

112 

111 

115 

121 

133 

140 
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142 

■H 

115 

114 

111 

114 

118 

128 

135 

137 

139 

142- 

114 

113 

110 

112 

115 

124 

131 

135 

137 

140 

113 

113 

112 

114 

117 

123 

129 

133 

137 

143 

118 

118 

113 

114 

116 

126 

130 

133 

134 

136 

117 

117 

113 

114 

118 

126 

133 

138 

139 

142 

119 

121 

117 

117 

121 

128 

133 

138 

141 

144 

114 

114 


112 

116 

125 

132 

135 

137 

139 

112 

112 


112 

117 

124 

132 

136 

137 

[ 1^1 

113 

112 

110 

111 

114 

121 

129 

134 

136 


111 

111 

111 

113 

118 

124 

131 

135 

139 

^m. ; 

108 

109 

109 

111 

116 

122 

127 

130 

133 


112 

113 

111 

113 

118 

126 

132 

135 

136 

138 
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>“ 106 The pnee levels of the different circles have fluctuated largely from year 

to 1 ear, hut the fluctuations have been different in different circles In famme 
years, the fluctuations were violent and the price levels rose high in most parts 
of India, but the extent of the rise was not uniform, bemg greatest m the circles 
m which, owing to the failure of crops, the shortage of the local supphes in food- 
grains and other raw materials was largest The famme of 1908 extended only 
over Northern India, but the general price level was affected in almost every circle 
to a greater or smaller extent In 1911, the seasons were agam bad m Gujarat, 
in the Western districts of the Umted Provinces, m some parts of the Punjab, and 
in Smd and m all the circles comprising these parts there was a substantial 
increase in the general price level but as the prevaihng distress was not very acute, 
the rise in most of the other circles was comparatively small The present price 
level of the circles, which were affected m 1911 and 1912, shows a comparatively 
large increase but it is probable that with better seasons there will be a fall 
in the near future The present price level m the different circles is not, it 
seems, a rehable guide for determining the extent to which prices have risen 
in different parts of India Five-yearly smoothed averages would eliminate the 
effects of these purely temporary influences and would thus be a better means of 
gauging the extent to which prices have risen m the different circles The f ollowmg 
figures show the extent of the rise m the general price-level m the several circles 


in the quinquennium 1908-12, arranged in descendmg order — 

Class I — Increase rangmg from 40 to 49 per cent — 

Ka rachi . 49 

Bundelkhand 46 

Bcrar • 44 

Sind 43 

JIadras South ... 43 

Agra Provinces North and West . . 42 

Punjab East 42 

Deccan 42 

Punjab West 40 

Glass II — Increase rangmg from 35 to 39 per cent — 

Behar . 39 

Central Provinces 39 

Madras North-East . 39 

Jladras North . 39 

Bengal Northern and Eastern . 38 

Bengal Southern and Western 38 

Chota Nagpur . . 37 

Agra Provinces East . . 36 

Gujarat ... 36 

Glass III — ^Increase below 35 per cent — i 

Madras West . 34 

Calcutta . . 30 

Bombav . ... 29 

Assam . . . . 

Madras . . .26 

Average fob India . 38 


107 It has not been possible to collect contmuous and rehable statistics of 
wholesale pnees of any number of commodities m the Konkan For this circle, there- 
fore, no statistics of wholesale prices nor any mdex numbers of such prices have 
been published It would, however, as is evident from the mdex numbers of 
retad prices, be grouped m class III above. 
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108 Thus, in 9 circles, the price level has risen 40 per cent or more over the basic 
period, 35 to 39 per cent m 9 circles, and 26 to 34 per cent m 5 circles only The 
increase has been largest in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berar, Smd, Madras South, 

Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Deccan, and Punjab V^est , m most of 
these circles famine conditions prevailed m both 1908 and 1911-1912 m a more or 
less acute form and raised the price levels to an exceptionally high level In 
Bundelkhand, the price level has been throughout very high from 1905 and was 
the highest (176) of all circles m the famine year of 1908 In the next three 
years there was a dechne, but the scarcity of 1912 raised the level agam, though 
not to the extent as in Smd and the Punjab 

109 It has already been pointed out that SiUce 1905 there has been a specially 
large increase in prices in all circles Taking the average of the index numbers 
for the eight years 1905 to 1912, the rise has been above 30 per cent m the circles risd m (he eight 
mentioned below It will be seen that the circles contained in this hst are the 
same as shown m classes I and II, the only difference being that the order has 


been changed in some cases 



Karachi 


143 

Bundelkhand 


141 

Agra Provinces North and West 


139 

Berar 


138 

Behar 


137 

> Madras South 


137 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 


136 

Bengal Southern and Western 


136 

Punjab East 


136 

Deccan 

• • * 

. 136 

Smd . 


135 

Agra Provinces East 

• 

134 

Madras North-East , • 

• 

134 

Chota Nagpur 


133 

Punjab West . 

• • 

133 

Central Provinces , 

• •• • • 

133 

Madras North . 


133 

Gujarat 


131 


110 The next three tables contain the index numbers, by circles, of food- The price levels of 
grains— cereals and pulses — and oilseeds, etc , which are by far the most important ccrwurandTulscs— 
staples of trade and consumption in aU parts of India These tables show that Mcrent'c^ciM 
in the case of foodgrains— cereals, the rise during 1905 to 1912 has been above 
30 per cent in the circles mentioned aboAe , for pulses, about 40 pei cent except 
in Karachi, Punjab West, Deccan, Madras North-East, Madras North and Madras 
South and for oilseeds also, about 40 per cent , except in Bengal Southern and 
Western, Chota Nagpur, Behar, Smd, Gujarat, Madras North-East, and Madras 
North The comparatively small rise in the price of pulses m Karachi has been 
more than made good by the large rise under other articles of food and building 
materials , in Punjab West, by the rise under other articles of food, cotton and 
other raw and manufactured articles , and in the Deccan by the rise under cotton , 
in Madras South, the high rise in the prices of building matenals has compensated 
for the comparatively small rise m pulses , and in Madras North-East and Madras 
North, the small nse in the prices of foodgrams — ^pulses and oilseeds has been 
counterbalanced by a comparatively large (rise under cereals and also cotton m 
the latter circle In Bengal Southern and Western, Chota Nagpur and Behar the 
rise under foodgrams and bmlding materials has been sufficient to make up for the 
deficiency under oilseeds , and m Smd and Gujarat there has been a large rise 
under cotton and building materials 

0 2 
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Ill In Calcutta and Madras "West, there has also been a use of over 30 per 
cent under cereals and about 40 per cent, unaer oilseeds as in the cases npentioned 
above But in Calcutta, the comparatively small rise under sugar, other articles 
of food and other ravr and manufactured articles, has brought down the general 
average below 1 SO In iiladras West, the low averages of sugar, cotton, pulses 
and other articles of food have not allowed the general average for the eight years 
to go beyond 130 In the cities of Bombay and Madras and in Assam, the rise 
under most of the classes is comparatively low and, as m the case of the quinquen- 
nium 1905 — 12, the rise in pnces in these three circles has been the lowest for the 
period 1908 — 12 


Ateiage Index nxmheis of xvholesale pices of Foodgiains — Qeieals and Pulses — and 

Oilseeds in the di^oent On dies 



EOODGRAD.S — 
Ceeeals 

Foodoeai^s — 
Pulses 

Oilseeds, oils, etc 

CntcLEs 

1S95 

1900 

1905 

1895 



1 

1895 

1900 

1905 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


' 1899 

1904 

1912 

1899 

1904 

1912 

t 

1899 

1904 

1912 

Ciloutta 

110 

1 

108 

131 

113 

112 

138 

104 

109 

139 

Bombay 

lOS 

! 

113 

125 

112 

122 

‘ 134 

103 


133 

Karachi 

115 

116 

137 

119 

122 

129 

110 

116 

146 

JIadns 

97 

106 

128 

no 

111 

1 133 

103 


134 

A'sam 

lie 
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129 

109 
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109 

114 

140 

Bengal Korthem and 
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109 

115 

145 

105 

113 j 

141 

Eastern 
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108 

137 

113 

118 

i 146 

102 

1 

108 

135 

Western 

Chota Kagpur 

113 

111 

135 

122 

118 

1 1 

142 

117 

109 

133 

Behar 

117 

109 

142 

116 


144 

104 


127 

Agra Provinces East 

111 

103 

132 

126 

117 

1 142 

103 


146 

BundclUiand 

121 

115 

142 

134 

119 

150 

102 

115 

146 

Agra Provinces North 

lie 

106 

137 

137 


1 166 

101 


143 

and West (including 
Oudh) 

Punjab East 

119 

112 

139 

128 

126 

1 

1 

, 142 

104 

107 

145 

t, West 

114 

112 

132 

1 

121 

119 

131 

109 


140 

Smd 

112 

103 

139 

129 

127 

140 

108 


132 

Gujarat 

112 

116 

138 

121 

143 

139 

103 


133 

Eeccan 

119 1 

123 

139 

117 

127 

135 

108 

119 

148 

Bcrar 

121 

133 

140 

126 

140 

140 

103 


140 

Central Provinces 

123 

118 

138 

124 

122 

140 

^ 106 

1 

115 

160 

Madras North East 

110 

110 

144 

114 

111 

135 

105 

102 

130 

» North 

107 

114 

144 

108 


127 

106 


131 

South 

98 

106 

139 

103 


130 

112 

112 

139 

West 

lOo 

111 

136 

107 

H 

126 

102 


142 

I^■DIA 

112 ! 

1 

111 

t 

137 

118 

118 

139 

106 

110 

139 
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U 2 Tlie lowesfc mcicase m the general piice-level of all circles except the ports lowest rise of 
has occurred in Assam which is practically immune from famine Prices, of course, 
rose in the famines of 1897 and 1908, but they have always shown a tendency to 
return to their old level as soon as the acuteness of the distress m the areas affected 
had disaiipeared Thus, m 1897, the prices of coieals and pulses rose to a level 37 
and 33 per cent higher than that of the basic period, but by the middle of 1899 
they vent dovn almost to the old level The famine of 1900 raised the levels again 
to some extent, but by 1904 they verc consideiably below the old level Since 
then, as in othci circles, there was astead}’^ incieasc, and in 1908 the prices were 55 
and 48 pci cent higlici than in the basic period After the famine, however, prices 
fell and notv ithstanding an increase, in S 3 mipath 3 ’- with the general rise all over 
India in 1912, the puces of cereals and pulses, in that year were only 24 
and 19 per cent higher than m the basic period The area under oilseeds m 
Assam IS compaiatncl}’ of little importance and the fluctuations in their prices 
ha\c generally haimonised vnth the fluctuations in the prices prevailmg m Bengal 
from which the supplies are usually obtained The aveiagc of the last q uinquennium 
IS about 43 per cent higher than that of the basic period The puces of building 
materials ha^e shovn a steady increase as m most parts of India In other 
articles of food and other rav materials, also, there has been an increase but 
of a comparatively small extent It should also be noted that the actual average 
prices of food stuffs in Assam during the basic period was generally higher than the 
corresponding prices in the circle nearest to it, namely, Bengal N’orthern and 
Eastern, ns the folloving figures clearly shov’’ If, therefore, m subsequent years 
there ivere an equal increase in the prices of these food stuffs m Assam as compared 
V ith Bengal Northern and Eastern, the proportionate rise in the price ratios m 
the former would be much smaller than that m the price ratios of the latter 
^loreover the opemng of the Assam Bengal Eailway has facilitated transport 
and the re luctiou m transportation charges lias acted against a use in prices 

Comparalive slalcmcnt of actual averaje prices of food stuffs in Assam and 
Bengal Northern and Eastern Circles during the basic period 1890-94 


\%crago nctual prjco per 
mnnntl 


\rticlc3 I 


1 first to second 


, 

Bengal Northern 


! 


and Eastcni 


( 

Rap 

i 

R A P 


Taddv 1 

1 10 11 

1 8 7 

112 

Rico 

2 15 G 

2 13 6 

105 

Gram 

3 4 11 

2 5 6 

143 

JIung 

3 13 11 

3 7 1 

112 

Dal, Khcsari 

3 4 5 

2 8 1 

131 

Dal, Musur 

4 0 10 

3 12 2 

108 

Sugar 

12 3 2 

9 8 7 

128 

Gur 

5 5 8 

4 5 7 

123 

Betelnut 

8 0 7 

7 6 2 

109 

Chillies 

10 9 7 

7 7 1 

142 

Ghi 

35 14 3 

33 5 4 

108 

Mustard 

3 11 1 

3 9 5 

103 

Oil, cocoanut 

14 15 1 

13 9 8 

110 

„ mustard 

14 2 0 

12 6 0 

114 


U3 The rise in the puce levels at the ports also has been comparatively small, 
since they were generally higher during the basic period , the mcrease during 
famine years was also comparatively small because owing to their favourable 
position the ports always get the advantage of the cheapest markets 
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rise bus been 
gpeclallj- marked 


I oenlltles In rrbleh 
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114 To sum up There has been a general rise in prices throughout India 
•which has been especially marked durmg the last eight years, ^e, smee 1905- 
Takmg qumquennial periods, the mdex numbers for ail India showed an increase 
in rupee prices of 8 per cent m the quinquenmum 1895-99, 12 per cent m the 
quinquennium 1900-04, 31 per cent in the quinquenmum 1905-09, 32 per cent m 
1910, 34 per cent m 1911 and 41 per cent in 1912 m comparison -with the 
basic penod 1890-94, or expressed in gold prices, a rise of 5 per cent m 1895- 
99, 16 per cent m 1900-04, 35 per cent m 1905-09, 37 per cent, m 1910, 39 
per cent in 1911 and 47 per cent m 1912 

115 The nse has been especially marked in the case of hides and skms, 
foodgrams — ^pulses and cereals, bmlding materials, and oilseeds, all of which have 
risen 40 per cent or more above the level of the basic period Cotton and jute 
have risen about 33 and 31 per cent , respectively, while other articles of food,- 
metals, and other raw and manufactured articles have risen about 25 per cent In 
country sugar, and especially m giir, there has been a moderate increase, but on 
the other hand, there has been an appreciable decrease in the prices of tea and 
cofiee, imported sugar, dyemg and tanmng materials especially mdigo, coal, and 
shellac, as also a slight fall m the prices of other textiles 

116 The extent of the increase m prices m the (bfierent areas has not been the- 
same The nse has been greatest m areas which have suffered from famme more 
frequently and severely than in those where famme has been less frequent and less 
acute, e <7 , in BundeUchand, Berar, Sind, Agra Pro\mces North and West, Punjab 
East, Punjab West, Deccan and Madras South On the other hand, the rise has 
been comparatn ely small in Assam which is practically free from famme The 
nse at the ports except Karachi has been less than m most of the upland circles , 
but m comparmg the ports with the other circles it should be borne m mind that 
at the ports prices had Leen generalh'^ higher than m the upland circles in the 
earher years and an equal rise in prices would result in a lower percentage of rise 
at the ports moreo%er owing to their advantageous position, the ports obtain 
their supplies from the cheapest markets and consequently the prices there do not 
fluctuate V ithiu such wide limits as those in upland circles The rise m the dif- 
ferent circles has been approximately as follows durmg the last quinquennium 


Class 1 — Increase rangmg from 40 per cent and over — 


Karachi 

49 

Bundclkhand 

45 

Berar 

44 

Sind 

43 

JIadras South 

43 

Agra Proamccs North and West 

42 

Punjab East 

42 

Deccan 

42 

Punjab V'est 

40 


Class 11 — ^Increase rangmg from 35 to 39 per cent — 


Behar _ gg 

Central Pro nnccs 39 

Madras Xorth and East 39 

Madras North _ ^ 39 

Bonral Northern and Eastern , 33 

livng" I Southern and Western 33 

ChotaNagpar 3^ 

Gujarat ^ 3^, 

tgra ProTOces East 00 
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Class III — Increase below 35 per cent — 


Jladras West 


* 

34 

Calcutta 



30 

Bomba} 



29 

Assam 



27 

Madras 



26 


A\ erage of all India 


38 


1 17 The disparity between the price-levels in good and bad years is striking 
V ith the linking up, however, of markets by railways, the variations between 
circle and circle, and district and district, are very much less than formerly and 
are greatest in places most remote from the ports and in areas which are more 
or less liable to famine Whenever, therefore, there has been a famine m any 
part of India, the price-level of all circles have risen more or less the use bemg, 
of course, greatest in the areas actually affected by famine 
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Causes o£ the Rise of Prices 

11 S It has 1 een shown in the last chapter that there ha^ e been tw o classe's ol 
\ anations m the general price-level m India, one peiiodical or occasional and the 
other secular or progressive that the oscillations of the formei have been fre- 
qucntlj very violent, and that, on the whole, there has been a progressive use ui 
the general price-level during the period under enquiry, the rise having been 
greatest since the year 1905 

119 Recent investigations made m many other countiies, %%z , Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, the Umted States, New Zealand and 
Australia, show that the rise has been almost, if not quite, general throughout the 
woild Consular reports and German and French newspapers teem with 
complamts of the effects of high prices A writer in Hamburg has lecently 
said that Germany has long ceased to he an inexpensive country The American 
Consul at Hame says that “ the cost of living in France has considerably increased 
in the past ten years and is the subject of constant comment and continual com- 
plamt on the pait of those whose salaries remain unchanged Moreover, theie is 
every indication that the augmentation will contmue, and that ten years hence 
we shall be paying still more for the necessaries of life than to-day ” Town 
populations of Austria, more especially of Vienna, have been agitating for some 
time past for a reduction in the food tariff The Spamsh Government has yielded 
to the extent of passmg a bdl for gradual abohtion of octroi m the hope that it 
will reduce the cost of hving m towns In the Umted States, the social upheaval 
caused by high prices is perhaps responsible for the onslaught on the Trusts and 
on the entire protective system In Japan the recent high prices have been 
engagmg the anxious attention of the Government of the country, and in 1911 
the Government, under pressure, lowered the tariff temporarily A writer at 
Odessa (Russia) says that ‘ durmg the past ten years there has been a gradual 
increase in the cost of almost all articles that enter mto living requirements 

Nor would it seem that this mcrease has been affected by the 
results of the various crops from year to year 

120 It IS, therefore, necessary, when luvestigatmg mto the causes of the rise in 
India, that the rise of the price-level m other countries should be fully appre- 
ciated The following table compares the rise of the general price level in gold 
in India with that m other countries — 
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121 Tliese figures sliow that an India from 1890 to 1894 the general level of 

prices measured in gold declined steadily with the prices in othei countries of 
the world m spite of the unfavourahle agricultural conditions which prevailed 
in some parts of India in 1891 In 1896-97 the widespread famine m India 
caused a considerable rise_ in_ the general price-level here In Australia also, 
there was a drought, and it vas followed by a rise there larger than m India , 
but in the other parts of j_the world, puces continued in their downward 
course With the appearance of noimal conditions in India and Australia, prices 
fell in both countries, but in the other countries, the tide was turned, and for the 
first time, after a long period of continued depression, prices began to take an up- 
ward course In 1900, acute famme prevailed again over a considerable part of , 

India and, as a result, there was a large increase in prices There was a simultane- 
ous rise throughout the world, and the general price-level m that year stood ahone 

the average of the basic period m practically every part of the world, the only 
exception being New Zealand and Australia, where the rise was not sufficiently 
large to raise the level above that of the early nmeties In the next four years 
prices continued to decline in India, until m 1904 the general level was only 10 per 
cent above that of the basic period In Australia, there was a severe drought m 
1901-02, and as a result, prices rose until 1903, after which there was a heavy dechne 
m 1904 In Belgium, prices have risen steadily smee 1897, while m New Zealand 
they have oscillated up and down throughout the period within comparatively 
narrow limits In other countries, theie was a decline|m 1901, and in some of them 
in 1902 also, but in 1903, prices began to riseagam In 1905, prices in India and 
Austrahaalso took an upward course and smee then the general price-level continued 
to rise in all parts of the world until 1907 In that year there was a drought again 
in India and Australia, and prices lose very high[in these two countries in 1908 , 
but in all other parts of the world there was a more or less heavy fall On the 
disappearance of the effect of the drought, prices dechned in India and Australia 
in 1909, and this lower level was maintained till 1911, but in the other parts of 
thevorld prices continued in their upward course In 1912, there has agam 
been a sharp rise not only in India and Australia, but also in most other coun- 
tries of the woild 

122 ThesomewhatMolentfiuctuationsshownby the index numbers of indivi- ’Vecessity of 

. compaiing OTcraaes 

dual years, due undoubtedly to causes, moie or less temporaiy and local, vitiate of index numbers 

compa i‘ on between particulai years A consideiation of the average level of the 

index numbers over peneds of several years v ould indicate more clearly the 

net result of the figures contained in the foregoing table The averages of the 

index numbers dunng each qmnqiiennial period have been computed for all the 

countries and are exhibited in the table on the next page In these quinquennial 

averages, temporary oscillations, and, with them, the effect of more or less 

temporary causes, have been largely eliminated, and the results indicated by them 

give a clearer idea of the general trend of pnees in different parts of the world 

These qiimquenmal averages indicate that there has been a steady and continuous 

increase m the price-level since 1894 — 98 and that the rise hdo been greatest in India 

and smallest in New Zealand, while the rise in England has been smaller than that 

in other countries except New Zealand 
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Qinnqicenmal averages of Ind&s Numbers of Wholesale Prices tn India and 

Foreign Countries 
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9S 

113 

104 

102 

95 

106 

106 

95 

108 

115 

ino‘> — on 

100 

90 

104 j 

100 

115 

107 

103 

101 

108 

109 

96 

107 

118 

JOOT — 07 

105 

9S 

107 

103 

117 

113 

106 

105 

112 

112 

97 

107 

123 

1904 — OS 

107 

99 

lOS 

105 

120 

115 

108 

106 

114 

113 

98 

108 

130 

1005—09 

lOS 

100 

110 1 

106 

122 

118 

109 

108 

115 

116 

99 

110 

135 

]O0G— 10 

110 

103 

111 1 

lOS 

123 

120 

112 

110 

118 

119 

100 

112 

139 

1007—11 

111 

104 

112 1 

109 

125 

124 

114 

112 

119 

120 

101 

113 

140 

1 DOS— 12 

112 


113 1 

1 






121 

121 


117 

142 


123 The latest quinciuerLm'Uin fox which index numbers have been collected for 
all countries is 1907 — 11 If the average index numbers of this quinquenmum be 
compared with the averages of the basic period, the rises m the different countries 
may be arranged as follows, in descending order As explamed above, the lowest 
level of prices in all the countries with the exception of India was reached in the 
quinquennium 1894 — 98 Comparmg the averages of the latest qumquennium 
(1907 — 11) vnth those of this quinquennium also, the increases in the difieient 


countries are as shown below — 

Compared with 
1890—94 

Compared -n ith 
1894—98 

India 

40 

40 

Belgium 

25 

26 

Germany 

24 

38 

‘United States of America 

20 

38 

Canada 

19 

31 

Italy 

14 

24 

Australia 

13 

20 

France 

12 

26 

United Kingdom 

. 9 

21 

Kew Zealand 

1 

9 


tom 'iri'on b\ nsmg the index numbers of various countries, as mdicatmg the rise in their 

Index nnmbcR ot general pnco-lei el, it should be noted that, even though the index numbers have 
difftfcnt foantric* reduced to a common standard period, percentage comparisons are somewhat 

misleading Percentages may be the same when the actual changes in price are 
different or the actual change may be the same when the percentage change vanes 
It is w ell-known that when the pnee of any commodity sold in Calcutta and 
London changes, it tends to change m both, not by a percentage of price but by a 
definite amount If the commoditj* is exported from Calcutta to London its rise 
or fall w ill be larger as a percentage in Calcutta than m London, because the change 
in pnte will be calculated on a pnee less than the Enghsh price by the cost of trans- 
port The agricultural products and raw materials, which form the bulk of the 
cominouiHes, on the price of which the Indian index numbers have been calculated. 
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are al-nayb exported to most of the other comitries mentioned abo^e and their 
prices are generally smaller in India An equal increase in the actual prices in 
England and India would, therefore, mean a really larger percentage of increase 
in India than in England ^ 

125 But even if sufficient allow'ance he made for this consideration, there is no 
doubt that the rise m the price-level of the difierent countries would be difierenf 
Apart from the general factors \\ hich have mfluenced the price-levels of all countries, , 
there must, therefore, ha've been local influences at work in the difierent 
countnes Of all the countries mentioned, the rise has been greatest m India, 
and there has been a considerable rise m America and Germany also, since the 
qmnquennium 1894 — 98 The rise in the latter countnes might be accounted 

for by the heavy protective taiifis introduced into them and by the influence of 
industrial and commercial combinations which have, of late, grown very rapidly 
m the United States These factors have been practically non-existent in India, 
and some other special influences must, therefore, have been at work here to 
have raised the price-level to a height considerably above that to which it 
could hare been raised by the influences that have caused a general rise 
throughout the wmild 


126 The causes of the rise of prices in India should, therefore, be dmded into causes oi fliensc of 
two classes, viz , (1) causes peculiar to India and (2) causes not confined to India fi)*canseV pecuUM 
alone There are other causes whichmust have mfluenced prices in other countries, 
but not in India to any considerable extent It is extremely difficult to keep apart 
the first tw'o classes of causes, masmuch as, factors pecuhar to India and factors 


operating in other countries as w'ell as in India mteract on one another Isolation 
of phenomena is, it is well-lcnowm, the greatest difficulty in dealing with price 
changes Moreorer, India has during the last fourteen years changed from a 
silver to a gold standard of value, which is a movement similar to that of “brmgmg 
the railway gauge on the side branches of the world’s railways into unison with 
the mam Imes, and promoting a facihty of exchange ” 



i 127 The,' prmcipal causes pecuhar to India which might affected the 
general price-level, may be classified under the following broad heads — cnumerotea 


(1) A shortage in the supply of agricultural products and raw materials 

(2) An increase m the demand for these commodities , 

(3) An mcrease m the cost of production , 

(4) The development of railways and other commumcations in India and 
the? lowermg of the direct and mdirect costs of transport m India 
itself and between Indian ports and foreign countnes , ^ 

(5) An improvement m the general monetary andj^banking faoihties and an 
mcrease m credit. 


(6) An mcrease m the volume of the circulatmg medium 

1 28 Many other causes are alleged, some of which might have contributed to the 
rise m prices, but they would fall under one or other of the heads mentioned above 
and should be treated as contributory causes Thus the nse m the standard 
of living, the changes in the growth and movement of the population and mcrease 
m the exports of agricultural produce and raw materials affect the demand for 
commodities, while a deficieney and unseasonableness of the rainfall, a decrease 
in the fertihty of the land and the substitution of commercial crops, such as jute 
m the place of rice and cotton m the place of wheat, could raise pnces only if their 
effect was a shortage of supply The import of additional capital mto India might 
cause an increased demand for labour and raw material and might also affect 
causes (5) and (6} AH these will be discussed jwlien dealing ’’with the several 
heads mentioned above. 

H 2 
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129 The principal causes aSectmg the u-hole commercial world may be divided 
into — 

(1) A shortage m the supply of, or an mcrease m the demand foi, staple 

commodities m the world's markets 

(2) The mcreased gold supply from the world’s mi nes 

(3) The development of ciedit 

(4) Destructive wars and mcrease of the standmg army and navy m most 

of the prosperous countiies, divertmg capital and labour to unpro- 
ductive purposes and causmg an mcieased demand for many classes 
of commodities 

130 Here also there might be other causes, but they would come under one 
or other of the heads mentioned above Thus, the immigration of enormous masses 
of manual labourers from Europe mto the'countries of Noith and South America, 
vhich means a large transfer of working population from food production in 
Europe, on a low standard of food consumption, to mdustrial employment m other 
countries, upon a far higher standard of food consumption, would cieate an 
increased demand for commodities The sinking of a large and growmg propor- 
tion of labour and capital, m new and backward countries of the world, means 
the apphcation of a vast amount of productive energy to a kmd of work the 
frmtfulness of which takes a long period of time to mature If out of the hun- 
dreds of milhons of fresh capital made available by the rapid growth of credit, 
considerable amounts, which nught have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
facture, have gone, year after year, into laymg the deep foundations for a future 
career of agnciilture and manufacture m backward lands, the result must be a 
restriction of immediate productivity, as compared with the growth of capital 
havmg no mconsiderable influence m raismg prices 

131 Then, there is a great and growmg waste mvolved in the struggle to 
market the goods that are produced In every country publishmg reliable censuses 
of occupations, we perceive a rapid mcrease m the proportion of persons engaged 
in trying to sell goods Nor can we ignore the innumerable signs of an expen- 
diture upon luxurious goods and services absorbmg an mcreasmg share of the 
general mcome m the richest countnes Another contemporary movement is 
the mfluence of mdustrial and commercial combmations upon the volume of 
production The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Pools and other 
forms of tiade combination or agreement clearly belong to the epoch of ris ing 

^prices and must be considered contributory to it The normal result of the 
formation of combmes is to restnet the rate of production, makmg it lower 
than it would have been under an era of free competition Protective duties 
and cold-storage plants, which result m preventmg extreme fluctuations of prices 
of certain commodities with the seasons, but tend to advance prices by enabling 
vLolesale dealers to sell at the best possible advantage, do not, however, play 
any important part m the causes of the rise of prices in India, as they do in 
the United States and some other countries 
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Causes of file rise of Prices peculiar to India. 

Shoetage iet the Supply 

132 One of the principal causes which have led to the rise in prices in India, causes oi shoriage 
IS a shortage of supply, particularly in the case of foodgrains By shortage of *“ 
supply IS meant — not that the total production of the country has actually con- 
tracted as compared with the basic period, but that production has not kept pace 
with the growth of internal consumption and external demand This shortage 
of supply may have lesulted from one or more of the following factors — 

(1) Groivth of cultivation not keeping pace with the growth of popu- 

lation , 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall 

(3) Substitution of non-food crops for food crops . 

(4) Inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation , 

(5) Inefficient tillage on account of dearness and scarcity of plough cattle 

and labour , and 

(6) Decreased pioductive poi\er of the soil 


Growth or cultivation not commensurate with growth op population 

133 The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation, m the 
different ciiclcs and their index numbers — 


Area tender OulUvalion 


t ^ 

I Total ahea TTforn culti\atios (ik thousands Indes numbehs (average of 1890 91 

1 or ACRES) 1891 95 = 100) 


— 

Avorngo 

of 

1890 91 
to 

1891 95 

Average^ Average 
of 1 of 
1895 90 1900 01 
to to 

1899 00 1 1001 05 

1 

) 

Avornge 

of 

1905 00 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Average 

of 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

Average 

of 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

Avornge 

of 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

Average 

of 

1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Assam 

2,084 

3,520 

6,118 

5,345 

5 733 

5.839 

100 

169 

246 

256 

275 

280 

Bonpal Nortborn nnd 

10,201 

10,610 

10,185 

10,330 

10,087 

10,300 

100 

102 

100 

100 

99 

101 

EaBtom 












„ Soutliorn nnd 

17,220 

17,142 

17,413 

17,029 

17,410 

17,220 

100 

100 

101 

102 

101 

100 

Wostom 











Chota Nagpur 

0,832 

7,810 

C,9o5 

0 033 

0,825 

7,o3U 

100 

114 

87 

88 

100 

in 

Bohnr 

22 527 

22,201 

21,398 

20,729 

21,035 

21,481 

100 

99 

95 

92 

96 

95 

Agra Provinces East 

9,209 

8,774 

9,375 

9,240 

9,703 

9,017 

100 

95 

102 

100 

105 

104 

"BundGlkliand 

3 051 

2,671 

2,992 

2,793 

3,322 

3,281 

100 

84 

98 

92 

109 

108 

Acra Provjnco -1 Nortli 

30,032 

28,705 

30,930 

30,201 

31,512 

31,187 

100 

06 

103 

100 

105 

104 

nnd West 













Pnniab East 

21,109 

0,001 

19,400 

22,774 

23,992 

21,180 

22,107 

100 

92 

108 

114 

116 

105 

„ West 

0,211 

0,743 

7,017 

7,122 

0 730 

100 

03 

101 

105 

107 

101 

Bind 

3,301 

3,105 

3,790 

4,340 

4,616 

3,203 

100 

100 

116 

132 

137 

99 

Gujarat 

3,083 

2,902 

2,900 

3,368 

1,612 

3,474 

2 318 

100 

80 

79 

91 

94 

63 

Konkan 

1,270 

1,211 

1,2U 

1,717 

1,220 

100 

95 

98 

119 

135 

97 

Deccan 

20,610 

18,628 

19,280 

19 827 

20,909 

18,620 

100 

90 

94 

97 

102 

60 

Bernr 

0,741 

0,307 

7,170 

7,377 

19,238 

7,217 

7,070 

100 

94 

106 

109 

107 

105 

Central Provinces 

10,920 

10,199 

17,872 

20,720 

21,259 

100 

96 

106 

114 

122 

126 

£Iadrae Korth East 

6,402 

6 684 

0,008 

9,674 

11,872 

11,847 

100 

103 

123 

177 

220 

219 

„ North 

7,031 

7,220 

7,708 

7,813 

7,762 

7,341 

100 

103 

no 

111 

no 

104 

„ South 

12,143 

12 400 

13,228 

16,102 

10,231 

16,850 

100 

102 

109 

124 

134 

131 

„ West 

1,803 

2,035 

2,095 

2,388 

2 489 

2,477 

100 

109 

112 

128 

134 

133 

Total India exclud 
iNO Burma 

213,880 

208,808 

220,894 

229,844 

240,434 

232,657 

100 

98 

103 

107 

112 

109 

- 



Total India, as estuiated 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

108 
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C VISES OF THE RISE OF PRICES 

1^4 Statistics of tbe acreage under cultivation are more or less defective 
in luo^t of the provinces, as explained below The figures shown m the 
above table should, therefore, be taken with many limitations and the net 
result indicated by them corrected accordmgly It is not possible to prepare 
from independent sources new estimates of the actual extension of cultivation 
with any pretence to accuracy, I have, however, apphed lough corrections to 
the existing figures and deduced from them the extent of the growth of cultivation 
m each circle Although these estimates are rough, they are probably sufficiently 
correct for purposes of comparison Details of these estimates are given 

below 

135 In Assam, the index numbers indicate an extension of cultivation by 180 
per cent This high percentage is due to the fact that, in the basic period, large 
areas which had been under cultivation foi a long tune past were not included 
m the returns Comparing the figuies foi years for which complete statistics 
are available, the extension is not likely to have exceeded 15 per cent The 
figures for the two circles in Bengal proper do not show any extension, but the 
data collected for the lecent suivey and settlement operations and for the record 
of rmhts show that the figures for the earlier years were more inaccurate 
guesses than the present ones If allowance be made for this, there would appear 
to hav e been an extension of about 5 per cent in these two circles The case of 
Chota Nagpur is peculiar , for some of the districts included in this circle, the 
estimates of area were reduced or raised arbitrarily on more than one occasion , 
the figures of some surveyed tracts show, however, an extension of cultivation of 
1 5 per cent smee 1890 and this has been taken as the estimate for the entire circlL 
The figures for Behar show an actual contraction in the area, but this is contrary 
to the views of all who can speak with any authority on this part of 
the country The low index numbers are the result of unduly high estimates 
of the area in the earlier years The area was practically fully cultivated 
long Tgo and the extension has been put down at 5 per cent The figures 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are more rehable than those 
of Assam, Bengal, and Behar and the index numbers do not show any appreciable 
extension of the area under cultivation m Agra Provmces East and Bundelkhand 
Agra Provinces North and West (including Oudh), however, shows a small extension 
of about 4 per cent The extension of area in Punjab East has been due to irriga- 
tion and may be set down at 15 per cent , that in Punjab West bemg much smaller^ 
tiz , G per cent In Smd, however, irrigation has brought comparatively large 
areas under cultivation and the grow'th in that circle has been as large 
as 30 per cent In Gujarat, the figures in the several periods cannot bear com- 
parison with one another, as in the basic period they included certain unsurveyed 
tiacts which were excluded in later years, and again in later years some new areas 
were brought into the returns for the first tune On the whole, Gujarat has 
alw ays been a highly cultivated tiact and there has not been much room for 
extension In Konkan, the high mdex numbers for the later years are due to 
the inclusion of new areas in the returns and it is estimated that no appreciable 
giowth could have taken place in that circle Deccan is the only circle which 
shows any contraction m the area under cultivation, although very shght In 
Berar the extension has been about 9 per cent and m the Central Provmces 
about 20 per cent In the Lladras Presidency, Zemmdary areas which were not 
returned before, were gradually brought mto the returns from 1901-02 and large 
areas were included for the first tune from 1907-08 This explains the very high 
mdex numbers for the later years in the circles comprismg that Presidency From 
ail examination of the later } ears' figures and assuming that the rate of extension 
was about the same m the earlier as m the later period, the extension of area in 
Madras North-East is likely to have been between 10 to 12 per cent , that in 
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Madras Nortli and Madras South, 5 per cent and in Madras West, between 7 to 8 
per cent 

136 There is, therefore, no doubt that the actual extension of cultivation in 
the later years has been much smaller than what is mdicated m the table The 
statement shows that the index number of the total cultivated area m British India, 
•excludmg Burma, fell to 98, t e , by 2 per cent m the qumquenmum 1895-96 to 
1899-00 (which mcludes two famine years), while it rose to 103 m the next qiun- 
quennium and to 107 m the next In 1910-11 , it rose to 112, but agam fell to 109 m 
1911-12 According to the corrected estimates, however, the extension of the area 
under cultivation in British India excluding Burma for the several periods in 
each of the several qmnquenma has been as shown below — 



1890 91 

1895 90 

1990 01 

1905 06 



1 Average 

1 of 1910 11 
and 

j 1911 12 


1 to 

1894 95 

to 

1899 00 

to 

1901 05 


1910 11 

1911 12 

Total area 

100 

98 

103 


H 

106 

107 

Area under foodgrains 

' 100 1 

96 j 

101 


■ 

103 

105 


137 The next two statements and chart Ho 41 show the estimated outturn Production of crops 
of foodgrains and other crops m British India (excludmg Burma) for different 
periods In estimating the outturn of the different crops, allowance has been 
made for the defects m the figures of area under cultivation referred to ab^ve 
Index numbers have also been calculated and are given m the next table 


[00,000 omitted 


Crops 


1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1004 05 

1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Bice 

Mds 

74,21 

76,06 

75,99 

1 

72,30 

82,36 

79,51 

Wheat 


20,40 

18,11 

21,56 

20,32 

23,61 

25,00 

Barley 


8,32 

8,85 

9,21 

9,50 

10,31 

11,14 

Jo war 


17,81 

17,82 

19,20 

17,44 

18,78 

14,19 

Ba]ra 


6,87 

6,36 

8,26 

8,09 

9,10 

6,16 

Eagi 

93 

4,26 

4,42 

4,90 

4,62 

4,80 

4,29 

Maize 

93 

5,63 

6,44 

7,47 

6,82 

7,37 

5,71 

Gram 

93 

10,71 

8,07 

9,53 

8,71 

11,84 

12,13 

Other foodgrains 

33 

38,51 

38,17 

39,68 

37,18 

43,62 

45,94 

Total foodgrains 

93 

1,86,72 

! 

1,83,29 

1,95,80 

1,84,97 

2,11,79 

2,04,07 

Linseed 

3f : 

94 

79 

96 

69 

1,11 


Oil 

93 

85 

92 

1,13 

1,01 


02 

Other oilseeds (including rape 
and mustard) 

99 

2,86 

2,67 

2,95 

3,14 

3,91 


Total oilseeds 

* 33 

4,66 

4,38 

1 

i 5,03 

I 

CO 

CO 

6,12 

6,02 

Sugarcane 

33 

7,90 

7,53 

7,12 

6,49 

6,82 

7,30 

Cotton 

99 

87 

87 

1,21 

1,38 

1,42 

1,22 

Jute 

93 

2,73 

2,94 

3,65 

4,20 

3,62 

4,23 

Tea 

lbs 

12,31 

15,48 

19,52 

23,03 

24,74 

25,38 

Tobacco 

Mds 

92 


99 1 

i 

92 

1,05 

99 
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Index mimhers. 


Crop- 1 

1 

1800 91 
to 

1891 95 

1895 95 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1901 05 

1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 ' 

Eice 

100 

101 

102 

97 

111 

107 

100 

89 

106 

100 

116 I 

123 

■\\liept 

100 

106 

111 

114 

124 1 

134 

Barley 

Jo«ar 

Bajra 

Eagi 

Maize 

Gram 

Other foodgrams 

100 

100 

108 

98 

105 1 

80 

100 

92 

120 

118 

133 1 

90 

100 

104 

115 

108 

113 1 

101 

100 

115 

133 

121 

131 

101 

100 

75 

89 

81 

111 

113 

100 

99 

103 

97 

113 

119 

Total foobgriins 

1 

100 

98 

105 

99 

i 

113 

109 

1 

Linseed 

100 1 

84 

102 

73 

119 

1 149 

Til 

100 I 

109 

133 

119 

129 

j 108 

Other oilseeds (including rape and 
mustard) 

100 

93 

103 

110 

137 

i 129 

Total oilseeds 

i 

1 

100 

94 

108 

104 

1 

1 

131 

129 

i 

1 

Sugarcane 

100 

95 

90 

82 

86 

, 93 

Cotton 

100 

100 

139 

159 

164 

141 

Jute 

100 

108 

132 

154 

133 

155 

Tea 

100 

126 

1 159 

! 187 

201 

206 

Tobacco 

100 

1 

I 

i 110 

; 

1 

1 108 

101 

i 

114 

108 , 


13S The figures in these tables show that, of the foodgrains, the production of 
Bailey, Bajraand Maize has increased steadily, if allowance be made for someset- 
back in unfavourable years The production of Wheat and Kagi has also increased 
though not so largely There has not been much mcrease under Rice and Jowar, 
while the production of Gram has, on the whole, gone down considerably 

139 Of the oilseeds, the production of Sesamum has increased most, while that ' 
of Linseed has decieased to some extent Taken as a whole, the production or 
oilseeds has fairly mcreased The production of Sugarcane has decreased very 
considerably, while that of Cotton, Jute and Tea has grown very largely Under 
Tobacco, there has been a shght increase m the production 

I’rodnction oi tood 140 Expressed in percentages of the average outturn of the qmnquennium 
ISOO-Ol-to 1894-95, the outturns of foodgrams m the several periods were — 


s 

1800 91 

1895 90 

1000 01 

1905 00 



\ 

t 

to { 

1894 95 1 
! 

to 

1899 00 

to 

1004-05 

to 

1909 10 

1910 11 1 

1911 12 

A\erago outturn (m millions of 
maunds ) ] 

1 

1,867 . 

1 1 

1,833 

1,958 

1,850 

2,118 

2,041 

Porcentages 

100 , 
i 

98 

105 

99 I 

113 

lO'' 


la inltroal 
ice to 

irrr«i’s cl 
rojaU’joo. 


141 The growth in the internal consumption has been mainly due to the 
increase m population in the last two decades The following statement shows 
the population of the several circles according to the Censuses of 1891, 1901 and 
1911 
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on 

Increase (+) eeceease ( — ) since 1891 

Circle? 



Number 

Percentage 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

Assam 

6,477 

5,842 

0,714 

+ 365 

+1,237 

+ 62 

+ 18 4 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

18,084 

19,750 

21 912 

+1 666 

+3,828 

+ 84 

+17 4 

, , Southern and Western 
Chota Nagpur 

24,151 

25 040 

26,797 

+1,489 

+2,646 

+ 58 

+ 98 

4,029 
23 802 

4,900 

5,005 

+ 271 

+ 976 

+ 54 

+ 17 5 

Behar 

23,000 

24 019 

— 190 

+ 217 

— 8 


Agra Provincos East 

11,877 

11,402 

11,334 

— 475 

— 543 

— 41 

— 48 

Bundelkhand 

2 300 

2,100 

2 208 

— 194 

— 92 

— 92 

— 41 

Agra Trovinco'? North and West 
including Oudh 

32,728 

34,184 

33,640 

+1,456 

+ 912 

+ 42 

+ 27 

Pnnjab East 

10,298 

17,643 

10,957 

+1,245 

+ 659 

+ 70 

+ 39 

„ West 

4,904 

4,874 

5,215 

— 90 

+ 251 

— 1 8 

+ 48 

Smd 

2,876 

3,102 

3 362 

+ 227 

+ 487 

+ 73 

+14 5 

Gujarat 

3,098 

2,702 

2 803 

— 396 

— 295 

—14 6 

—10 5 

Konkan 

2,907 

3,039 

3,111 

+ 72 

+ 144 

+ 23 

+ 46 

Deccan 

9,072 

8 787 

9 220 

— 285 

+ 148 

— 32 

+ 16 

Berar 

2,897 

2,764 

3,057 

— 143 

+ 160 

— 52 

+ 52 

Central Provincos 

10 784 

9 877 

11,603 

— 907 

+ 819 

— 92 

+ 70 

Madras North East 

10,098 

3 099 

10,897 

12,087 

+ 799 

+1,989 

+ 73 

+16 4 

„ North 

3,899 

5 000 

+ 200 

+1,301 

+ 51 

+26 0 

„ South 

17,673 

18,850 

19,464 

+1,283 

+1,891 

+ 68 

+ 90 

„ West 

3,808 

082 

4,037 

4,334 

+ 229 

+ 626 

+ 56 

+12 1 

Calcutta 

848 

890 

+ 166 

+ 214 

+19 5 

+23 9 

Bombay 

822 

770 

980 

— 46 

+ 158 

— 59 

+161 

Madras 

462 

509 

618 

+ 57 

+ 66 

+ 112 

+12 7 

Karachi 

105 

109 

162 

+ 4 

+ 47 

+ 37 

+30 9 

TotaIi 

213,242 

220,039 

230,988 

+0,797 

+17,746 

+ 3 1 

+ 76 


142 TJie growtli of population lias varied widely in the different parts of pgp„iahQB, 
India In some circles, there has been an actual decrease during the twenty years 
1891 to 1911 namely, in Agra Pro^^nces East, Bundelkhand and Gujarat In 
some circles, the growth has been only nominal, namely, in Behar, Deccan, Agra 
Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Konkan, Berar and the Central Provinces, 
while in some others, there has been an appreciable increase, namely, in Assam, 

Bengal Northern and Eastern, Chota Nagpur, Smd, Madras North-East and 
Madras North As mentioned elsewhere, the most important factors affecting the 
growth of population during the two decades have been famine and its attendant 
furies, cholera, dysentery and fever , plague, which commenced m the city of Bom- 
bay in September 1896 and has since then appeared yearly in many parts of the 
country in a more or less virulent form and has in some years claimed a million of 
people as its victims , and finally malaria, which also has taken a heavy toll in 
some of the circles, notably those included in the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where in some years it has been terribly prevalent, especially in the irngated tracts 
in the eastern and central districts The following statement shows the annual 
deaths from plague in the different provinces since its first appearance 


Number of Deaths from Plague %n the different Provinces of India from 1896 to 1912 


Year 

Bengal 

United 

ProTin 

cos 

Punjab 

North 

West 

Frontier 

Provinco 

Central 

Provinces 

and 

Berar 

Eastom 

Bengal 

and 

Assam 

Madras 

Bombay 

Total 

Progressive 

Total 

1896 








2,219 

2,219 

2 219 

1897 


' 72 

179 


11 


2 

47,710 

47,974 

50,193 

1898 

219 

148 

2,019 


131 


657 

86,191 

89,265 

139,458 

1899 

3,204 

7 

266 


586 


1,658 

90 696 

102 366 

241,824 

1900 

38,412 

135 

672 


692 


004 

33,196 

73,571 

315 395 

1901 

78,029 

9,778 

16,720 


9 


3 035 

128 259 

236,430 

551,825 

1902 

32,907 

43 487 

175,046 

4 

4,647 


11,362 

184 762 

452,864 

1 004,089' 

1903 

05,080 

80,729 

192,068 

49 

51,614 

28(o) 

13,006 

281,269 

684 343 

l,0b9 032 

1904 

75,450 

179,082 

396,367 

1 

42,806 

20125 

223,957 

937,784 

2,026 816 

1906 

120,084 

383,802 

334,897 

3 

12,700 

6 

6 788 

71,363 

934,649 

J 561,465 

1900 

59,619 

09,000 

91,712 

41 

18,121 

74 

898 

57 526 

291 050 

3 853 115 

1907 

83,002 

328,802 

008,085 

1,647 

37 774 

8 

2,872 

93 609 

1,150 959 

5 010 074 

1908 

15,948 

22,878 

30,708 

603 

6,236 


3,358 

27,345 

107,036 

5,117 110 

1909 

11 779 

38 394 

36,055 

1 

19,216 

1 

3 844 

24 319 

133,209 

5,250,319 

1910 

46,684 

168,074 

136 483 

30 

28,961 

46 

4,867 

25,043 

399,088 

5 649,407 

1911 

76 081 

332,301 

176,346 

243 

27,938 

27 

15,185 

100 399 

727,119 

6,376 620 

1912 

1,837 

105,784 

29,174 

2 

18,712 

, 

4,620 

18,811 

178,940 

6 555 466 
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140 It IS interesting to note that there are two large currents of migration 
from" Bengal including Bihar and Chota Nagpur, one to the tea-gardens of Assam 
and the other to Calcutta and other mdustrial centres It is tins migration wnic 
has caused a large mcrease in the population of the sea-port towns, though owing 
to plague there was a large decrease in the population of Bomhay in the first decade 
But it has been more than made good in the following decade 

144 If we estimate the population of the years, other than those in which 
the censuses were taken, by the method of interpolation, after making allowances 
for the large mortahty from plague, the average population of the several qmn- 


quennia were as follows — 


Period 

A\ erago popu 
lation m 
lions 

index number 

1891—95 

214 

100 

1896—00 

217 

1016 

1901— 05 

222 

103 7 

1906—10 

226 

105 7 

1911 

231 

107 8 

1912 

232 

10P4 


145 The followmg table compares the growth of population with that of pro- 


duction of foodgrains and the extension of cultivation — • 


4 

Averajjo of 
tho quin 
quonmum 

, 1 

Average of 
tho qnm 
quonmum 

Avorn^o of 
tho quin 
quonmum 

Average of 
the quin 
quonmum 




1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 9G 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to ' 

1904 05 1 

1 

1905 00 
to 

1909 10 

1 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Population 

100 

101 6 

103 7 

105 7 

107 8 

108 4 

Total area under culti- 
\ation 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

1 

106 

Area under food grams 

100 

96 

101 

102 

106 - 

103 

Produetion of food- 
grams 

100 

^ 98 1 

1 

i 

105 

1 

99 

113 

J09 


146 It may safely be concluded from the above, that population has m- 
creased by a larger percentage in the period under enquiry than either the total 
area under cultivation, the area under foodgrains or the total production of food- 
grams, or, in other words, the requirements of foodgrains for internal consump- 
tion have increased in a larger proportion than the total production of foodgrains 
It should, however, be mentioned that the total consumption of foodgrams 
includes not only the consumption as human food, but also consumption as seed 
gram and cattle food Whenever there is a scarcity, consumption, as cattle- 
food, goes dovTi considerably, as owmg to high prices people cannot afford to 
feed their cattle with gram Burther, in good years, a stock of foodgrains is 
generally laid by, by the agriculturists, which is utihsed m times of scarcity and 
famine The export of foodgrains also goes down in unfavourable years and 
import rises, and thus, although the actual percentage growth of the production 
may, in any penod, be smaller than the growth of population, it should not 
necossarilj' be assumed that the total available food supply in the country was 
actually very short of the requirements of human consumption 

147 If however, we take the production of Burma into account, the dis- 
parity between the figures showing the growth of population and growrth of 
production would be found to be smaller, as the increased production in Burma 
has Lounterbalanced to a large extent the shortage in India proper 
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148 The production of the several foodgiams in Burma were as follows — 


[In laKlis of niaiinds 


Crops 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 9G 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1903 OG 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Avengo of 

1910 11 
and 

1911 12 

Rice 

7,47 

8,34 

11,10 

11,90 

i 

11,26 

11,21 

11,23 

Wheat 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Jo war 

21 

20 

34 

33 

12 

12 

12 

Gram 

4 



6 

5 

4 

4 

Other foodgrains 


17 


42 

j 

74 i 

i 

45 


Total foodgrains 

7,90 

8,76 

11,78 

12,73 ' 

1 

12,19 

11,83 

12,01 


Index numbers 


— 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 98 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 

1 to 

1904 05 

1005 06 
to 

1909 10 

1 

1910 11 

1 

1911 12 

1 Avongo of 
! 1910,11 
and 

1911 12 

Rice 

100 

111 

149 

n 

151 

150 

151 

Wheat 

100 

62 

135 

msM 

146 

105 

126 

Jowar 

100 

96 

159 

164 

55 

58 

67 

Gram 

100 

94 

139 

145 

119 

88 


Other foodgrains 

100 

96 

153 

241 

438 

260 

j 349 

Total poodgrains 

1 

100 

111 

1 

149 

160 

154 

150 

152 


149 And adding this quantity of foodgrains produced m Burma to the 
production of India, the total supply of foodgrains would compare with the 
growth of population as follows — 


— 

Average of the 
quinquennium 
1890 91 to 
1894 95 

1 

Average of the j 
quinquennium ^ 
1895 96 to 1 
1899 00 

1 Average of the 
' quinquennium 

1 1900 01 to 

j 1904 05 

A% orago of the 
qumquonmum 
1005 06 to 
1909 10 

1910 11 to 
1911 12 

Population 

100 

1018 

[ 104 5 

106 3 

109 2 

Production of food- 

100 

99 

1 107 

103 

113 

grains 


' 

t 

i 




150 The external demands foi Indian foodgiams have also mcreased consider- 
ably, as will be ei ident from the figures m the Trade Statistics The exports of 
foodgrains from India (excludmg Burma) to other countries m the several 
periods were — 



A\ erago of 
quinquen 
mum 
1890 91 
to 

1S94 95 

•Vverage of 
qujnqucn 
mum 
1895 90 
to 

1899 00 

Average of 
qumqucn 
mum 
1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

4vcrago of 
qumqucn , 
mum 
1905 OG 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1 

1911 1.’ 

In thousands of cwts j 

28,899 

21,956 

1 

33,255 

1 

29,568 

t 

41,857 

64,210 

Index numbers | 

1 

1 

100 

76 

115 

! 

102 

145 

222 

1 


T 2 


Increase in cilcmnl 
demand — exports 
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151 The fall m exports in the second quinquennium was due to the bad 
sca'^ons of 1896-97, 1897-98 and 1899-00 The percentage for the third quinquen- 
nium Mould have been higher but for the ver}' low exports in 1900-01 owung to 
the famine of 1900, and that for the fourth quinquennium Mas reduced by the 
famine of 1908 If the exports of 1908-09 be excluded, the average for the 
qumqiienmura Mould have been 33,737 thousands of cwts , and the index 
niunber 117 The high figure of the yeai 1911-12 is due to the good season of 
the previous i ear inmost parts of the country, but even if this special element of 
fai ourable season be alloMcd for, the groM'th of the export trade m foodgrains 
Mould be found to have been much higher than that in the basic period 

152 To meet this deficiency m her food-supply, India has been importing 
foodgrains chiefly from Burma, and to some extent from other countries also. 
The unports of foodgrains m the several years were — 


Thousands of curts 


Thousands of ou ts 


1890-91 

2,286 

1891-92 

1,762 

1892-93 

3,016 

1893-94 

7,705 

1894-95 

6,084 

1893-96 . 

3,201 

1896-97 . 

7,974 

1897-98 

13,545 

1898-99 

7,390 

1899-00 

16,101 

1900-01 . 

25,304 


1901-02 

16,379 

1902-03 

9,533 

1903-04 

4,370 

1904-05 

6,795 

1905-06 

10,557 

1906-07 

17,308 

1907-08 

20,561 

1908-09 

25,458 

1909-10 

22,033 

1910-11 

12,016 

1911-12 

5,505 


153 The average imports of the several quinquennia and their index numbers 


Mere — 


— 

Avortigo of 
1800 91 
to 

1894 95 

Average of 
1895 95 
to 

1899 00 

Average of 
1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

Average of 
1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 u 

Imports, thousands of 
cwts 

4,171 1 

9,643 

12,476 

1 

19,183 

12,016 

5,605 

Index numbers 

100 1 

231 

299 

460 

288 

132 


154 The imports M^ere heaviest m the qumquennia 1900-01 to 1904-05 and 
1905-06 to 1909-10 , and although the qumquenmum 1895-96 to 1899-00 includes 
tMO famine years, the imports were much lower Even in the most favour- 
able of recent years, the unports never fell below the average of the first quin- 
qiicmiium 

155 The available supply of foodgrams in the country, during each of the 
periods shown above, may be calculated as follows, after takmg into account the 
total production of the country and the imports from and exports to foreign 
countries — 

A ei Available Stippl^ of Foodgrains in India 
In millions of cwts 


— 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 90 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1004 05 

1005 00 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Total production 

Total imports from foreign countries 

1,772 

4 

1,347 

10 

1,439 

12 

1,359 

19 

1,556 

12 

1,49 

6 

Total 

1,376 

1,357 

1,451 

1,378 

1,568 

1,55 

I.xports to forurrn countries 

Act at nhblc supply 

Indtx nmnbcra 

29 

1,317 

100 

22 

1,33j 

99 

33 

1,418 

105 

30 

1,348 

100 

42 

1,526 

113 

6 

1,44 

10 
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156 Considering the growth of the population and the increase in the external 
-demand, the supply has been short during the greater part of the period embraced 
m the enquirj' The demand for both internal consumption and exports having 
increased at a quicker rate than the production of foodgrains, it is only natural 
that the general level of prices of foodgrams over a series of years n ould rise, 
although 111 a particularly favourable 3 ear it might have fallen to some extent 
Tlie food-supply in India, compared with the demand, both mteinal and 
-external, reached its lowest level in the quinquennium 1905 — 09, and this shortage 
of supply has doubtless contiibuted, m no small measure, to the unusual rise in 
puces during that qumqueimium 

157 As regards the other agiicultural products of India, the summary tables production oi crops 
at pages 55 and 56 show the production of the several crops in the several periods 

-with their mdex numbers 

158 The production of Oilseeds fell to an abnormally low level in the qumquen- 
mum 1895-96 to 1899-00 and then gradually rose m the succeeding qumquen- 
nium, the outturns of 1910-11 and 1911-12 bemg about the same as m the 
precedmg qumquennia The production of Sugar gradually dechned m the 
successive qumquennia and, though it, to some extent, recovered m 1911-12 
the ground lost, it is still much lower than m the basic period The production 
of Cotton has steadily increased, onmg to the stimulus of large profits, there bemg a 
shght dechne m 1911-12 , Jute also has for the same reason gone on steadily 
increasmg, until m 1907-08 the production exceeded the demand considerably 
and a dechne followed Smce then, the ground lost is bemg gradually recovered 
agam The variations m the production of Tobacco has been mconsiderable, 
while there has been a steady and contmuous mcrease m the production of Tea 

159 The decreased production of Sugar m India has led to a rise in the price 
of Country Sugar (mcludmg Gur), while the price of imported Sugar has declmed 
-Over-production of Tea has caused a downward shde m prices of that commodity , 
but the price of Cotton has gone up m spite of the increased production owmg to 
a larger demand for Indian cotton m other countries High prices had led to 
increased cultivation of Jute and, owmg to mcreased demand, prices contmued on 
-their iipuard course until 1908, when the effect of over-production was felt and 
prices fell , prices ha\ e again been rismg since 

Unseasonable Rainfall 

ICO India is pre-emmently an agricultural coimtry, and has to depend almost seasonable ininiaU. 
entirely on its rainfall, for its prosperity or otherwise If the ramfaU is good and 
fairly istributed, there is a bumper crop all round, while a deficiency brmgs in its 
tram scarcity and famine It will be seen from the production and ramfall figures 
that short production and unseasonable rainfall go hand m hand, and that too 
great an importance cannot be attached to seasonable ramfall m this country 

] 61 A statement has been prepared by Dr G T Walker, C S I , F R S , 
Director-General of Observatories (reproduced on pages 452-453 of Vol HI, 

Statistics), which shows the frequency of droughts in India as compared with other 
countries The general conclusion from the statistics is, that of all countries 
which are dependent on agriculture, none has a ramfall so precarious as India 

162 Charts Hos 42 to 49 show the annual ramfall m India and the annual and 
seasonal ramfalls of the several circles The seasons vary widely m the different 
circles and it has not been possible to combine the seasonal ramfalls of all the 
circles mto one for all India 

163 Deficiencies not less than 30 per cent and excesses not less than 50 per cent 
of the normal ramfallm each season m the several circles during the period under 
enquiry are detailed m Appendix F Both shortage and excess of rainfall 
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have an equally injurious effect on tlie crops depending on it, but even a shortage 
or evcess is not very harmful if the rainfall is fairly distabuted, ivlf k 
a normal rainfall, if unevenly distributed, is sure to be prejudicial Thus, all the 
excesses or deficiencies shoivn m the table might not have necessarily caused an 
injury to the crops, vhile in some of the other periods not shoum m the table, the 
rainfall, though neither short nor excessive m the aggregate, might still have caused 
extensive damages owing to bad distribution 


1G4 The abnormal conditions of the lamfall of the several provmces during the 
period under enqmry and their effect on the crops are summarised m a separate 
memorandum appended as Appendix E Besides shortage and abnormal dis- 
tribution of rainfall, crops suffer from other causes also, such as floods, hailstorm, 
frost, rust, cloudy weather and mtense cold, while v\ ild animals, field-rats, locusts 
and other msect pests also cause serious damage Examples of such injuries are 
given in the memorandum referred to above India is not a small country but a 
continent, and it is a matter not to be wondered at that in almost every year there 
ha\ c been failures of crops of vai^ung degrees, either widespread or confined to 
particular tracts The years 1892-93 and 1903-04 were the only really good years 
dunng the period undei enquiry when the crops were excellent throughout the 
counti}' 


1G5 The mam features of the agricultural seasons durmg the period 
under investigation may be summarised as follows The period opened with 
favourable seasons and good harsmsts throughout India except m the Madras 
Presidency, where the year 1891-92 was somewhat adverse and there was 
almost a fannne m that province Abundant harvests of rice, wheat and 
oilseeds were gathered m 1892-93, and m the two foUowmg years also the 
harvests vere generally good, notwithstandmg untimely and, m some circles, 
excessive lain In 1895, there was a change and a period of insufficient ramfaU 
and crop-failure ensued, culminating m the great famine of 1897, a famme not 
confined to any particular areas but affecting almost every part of India 
The year 1898 was a year of rest and, m Northern India, of rapid recovery , 
but it u as succeeded by a more complete failure than before of the rainfall, m 
some parts, and m 1899 and 1900, there was again a total failure of the crops 
01 er large areas, especially m Central and Western India, and a famme ensued, 
the sei erity of which u as still fresh m the memoiy of the ryots whom we exammed 
m the Central Provmces, Berar, the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab The 
disastrous famme was followed by three years of subnormal production, espe- 
cially in Northern and Central India The year 1903-04 was the first all-round 
good ycai after the famme and the crop was a bumper one In 1904-05, hou - 

e\er, the Rabi crops m Bihar and Bundelkhajnd were poor, while the Kiaiif was 
deficient m the central and south-u estern distocts ^ of the Punjab In the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies also, the crops suffered from unseasonable and 
deficient rainfall In 1905-0G also, there was a partial failure of the monsoon m 
Northern and V cstem India and heaiy rams and floods marked the year in Bengal 
Ihe crops uere specially bad m the Bombay Presidency, where famme was 
dctl ned In 190G, the sprmg crops were below normal and the autumn crops were 
damaged, more oi 'ess liy excessive lams and floods, particularly m Bengal, and 
tlioie famme m North Bihar This was followed b} the failure of the 
?outh-Vest Monsoon m 1907-08, when the United Pro\unces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Central Pro\mces and parts of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
were Plunged mto se\ere distress The years 1909-10 and 1910-11 were years 
of good h ir est and 1911-12 was also good, except m parts of the Punjab and 
tl’e Bombay Presidency 
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166 The effect and extent of the unfavouxable 
1912 may he seen from the following table — 


seasons durmg the period 1890 — Eiicnt of famine 

darin; tbo period 
nndcr inrestlgatlon 


A')ea and Population affected by Famines and Cost of Relief dunnq the years 

1890—1012 


Years 

1 

Provmces 

Area affected 

Population 
affected ' 

Cost 10 lakhs 
of rupees 



Sq m 



1888 89 

Bihar and Madras 

, 3,500 

1,000,000 

25 

1891 92 

Madras 

50,000 

7,000 000 

1,00 

1896 97 

Bengal, Madras, Cen 
tral Provinces, Uni 
ted Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 
Bombay and Pun 
jab 

225,000 

1 

62,000,000 

17,07 

1899 00 

Central Provinces, 
Berar, Bombay, 

Punjab, 4jmer 

189,000 

28,000,000 

18 Cl 

1905 06 

1 Bombay 

23 411 

3 334,000 

16 

1900 07 

1 North Bihar 

' 1 

2 855 

13,000,000 

18 

1907 08 

1 1 

1 United Provinces of 

1 Agra and Oudh, 

1 Central Provinces, 
Bengal, Bombay 

1 and Madras 

130,486 

49,028,553 

918 


167 The extensive construction of irrigation works in the last two decades, Lstcnsion of 
especially m districts with a precarious lamfall, has succeeded m mitigating 
the adverse effects of drought m many tracts, where considerable areas would 
have otherwise remamed uncultivated in years of deficient rainfall The follow- 
ing tables show the area irrigated m each of the qmnquenma from these sources 
as well as from wells, and the percentages of the area irrigated to the total area 
cultivated for aU circles except those in the provmces of Assam, Bengal and 
Bihar and Onssa, for which complete figures are not available 


Percentages of Irrigated, Areas to Total Area Cultivated 


— 

A'v erage of 
quinquen 
mum 1890 

91 to 

1894 95 

Average of 
qumquen 

1 mum 1895 

96 to 

1899 00 

Average of 
qmnquen 
mum 1900 

01 to 

1904 05 

Average of 
qumquen i 
mum 1905 
06 to 

1909 10 

I 

1910 11 1 

1911 12 

Agia Provinces East 

36 7 

38 8 

371 

381 ! 

33 6 i 

29 4 

/ Bundelldiand 

3 6 

54 

43 

7 4 1 

56 ' 

5 4 

Agra Provinces North 
and West 

25 3 

30 2 

27 8 

''SI 1 1 

23 9 1 

22 6 

Punjab East 

26 6 

37 9 

36 7 

38 7 

37 4 1 

46 2 

„ West 

22 6 

24 2 

23 5 

24 3 

25 7 1 

27 3 

Sind 

87 1 

82 2 

858 

82 8 

79 2 

981 

Gujarat 

32 

47 

34 

39 

40 ' 

77 

Konkan 

3 1 

32 

30 

28 

27 1 

28 

Deccan 

33 

40 

33 

32 

35 ! 

40 

Berar 

6 

10 

6 

7 

5 

5 

Central Provinces 

44 

39 

32 

42 

35 

30 

Madras North-East 

32 8 1 

34 2 

37 6 

44 8 

43 7 

43 3 

„ North 

91 

86 

7 8 

77 

81 

70 

„ South ' 

33 3 

32 9 

33 8 

33 3 

34 0 

33 8 

„ West 

27 

25 

10 

2 

2 

2 

India* 

191 

23 3 

217 

23 5 

22 0 

231 


* Does not include figures for Assam, Bengal and Bihar end Orissa 
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IGS It lias been explained in tbe foot notes to tbe Agricultnial Statistics (Yol 

IIJ Statistics) that m some parts of India, extensive areas wbicb bad been under 

cultivation for a long tune, ivere included m tbe statistics for tbe first time m tbe 
later years The mdex numbers of tbe area figures would not, tberefore, give an 
accurate idea of tbe beneficial results of artificial iriigation Tbe percentage fi^es 
are, liov e\ ei, more reliable in tbis respect than tbe mdex numbers, and have, tbere- 
fore, been quoted in tbe above table instead of index numbers An examination of 

these percentages shows that generally in tbe periods in wbicb there vas deficient 

rainfall, areas, larger than m tbe other periods, were irrigated to make good tbe 
deficiency of moisture in tbe soil They also show, that, apart from this, there 
has been a progressive growth m irrigation m India, particularly m Agra Provmces 
East, Punjab East, Punjab West, Smd, Madras North-East and Madras South 

Substitution of non-food for food-crops 

rootf crops dkplacca 169 It has been asserted by some that a gradual extension of tbe cultivation 
by non lood crops commercial crops, such as jute, cotton and oilseeds, has led to a contraction 
of the area under food grains and of tbeir outturn, resultmg in a rise m tbe prices- 
of tbe latter Tbe high prices of jute and cotton have no doubt induced culti- 
\ ators in tbe jute and cotton-growing areas to cultivate these crops in preference 
to foodgrains and tbe statistics below and Chart No 39 also bear out tbe truth 
of this statement — 


Percentages of the aiea unde) crops to the total gioss cultivated, a)ea in Biitish India 

{excluding Burma) 


— 

; 1 

Qomqucn 
mum 1 
1890 91 j 
to 

1894 95 1 

Qmnquen 
mum 
1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

Qumquen 
mum 
1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

Quinquen 
mum 
1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1010 11 

1911 12 

Foodgrains 

813 

810 

80 2 

1 

79 3 

79 7 

78? 

Oilseeds 

60 

55 

57 

54 

56 

65 

Jute ! 

10 

10 

11 

14 

12 

14 

Cotton 

46 

44 

51 

57 

59 

60 


ripirK do not cliorri 170 As already mentioned, large new areas have been included in tbe returns 
»nch displacement jfitcr years, particularly m tbe Madras Presidency, which grows no jute 

and but ver}* little cotton Had the figures for the earber years been complete,, 
the percentages of jute and cotton in tbe first three quinquennia would ha\e been 
smaller than those shown in the above table 


171 It should also be borne m mmd that ever}' part of India does not grow 
cotton and jute, and consequently tbe total area under these two crops forms only 
a small percentage of the total area cultivated, and the increase m their 
percentages for all India must necessarily be small, although m the actual cotton 
and jutc-growmg areas, it might have been appreciable It is, therefore, 
uccessar)' in tins connection to examine tbe figures for individual circles 


l tatnlcsHea n! Use 
pertentscfs ot the 
IcjoTljni tTpps tn 
dlnetrl elxtl'* 


172 1 rom the subjoined statement and Chart No 40 it wull be seen that 
the culti\ation of jute has been developed attbe expense of other crops in 
Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western and Bihar, that 
of cotton in Punjab East, Smd, Gujarat, Deccan, Berar, Central Provinces 
and ^Madras South, and that of oilseeds in Central Provinces and Madras 
South In all cases, how ever, these crops have not been substituted for foodgrains 


■one 


thus in Bengal Southern and Western, jute has only displaced oilseeds. 
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sugarcane and indigo, while in Bihar, only indigo has given place to jute But 
in Bengal Northern and Eastern, jute has been substituted for food-crops , in 
Sind and Berar, cotton has grown at the expense of food-crops and oilseeds, 
and in the other circles mentioned above, cotton and oilseeds have displaced 
food-crops It will be seen that this substitution commenced in the quinquen- 
mum 1900-01 — 1904-05, but was specially marked in the next qumquenmum and 
has continued since ' , 



Percentage to the total gross area cultivated 

, 

Qumquen ( 

[^umquen ( 

Juinquen Quinquen I 




mum 

1890 91 to 

mum 

1895 96 to : 

mum 1 
1900 01 to : 

mum 
1905 06 to 

1910 11 

1911 12 


1894 95 

1899 00 

1904 05 

1909 10 



BL^aAL Noethekn and Easteen 
Foodgrains 

71 48 

70 1 

68 54 

65 64 

67 9 

67 7 

Jute 

11 28 

10 7 

12 22 

14 9 

13 2 

141 

Bengal Sodtheen and Westeen 
Foodgrains 

85 34 

84 88 

85 04 

84 4 

861 

85 4 

Oilseeds 

45 

4 24 

4 22 

32 

3 1 

32l 

Sugarcane 

1 46 

108 

96 

8 

7 

6 

Indigo 

1 02 

82 

12 




Jute 

1 42 

1 14 

1 28 

2 76 

22 

25 

Bihae 





1 


Foodgrains 

84 64 

83 54 

82 96 

83 78 

841 

84 4 

Indigo 

1 72 

1 64 

1 16 

68 

5 

5 

Jute 

46 

4 

72 

} 22 

1 1 

1 2 

Punjab East 







Foodgrains 

84 58 

77 76 

76 26 

75 0 

75 6 

72 3 

Cotton 

3 28 

514 

6 26 

4 44 

44 

50 

Sind 







Foodgrains 

81 56 

83 04 

83 32 

83 14 

83 9 

79 5 

Oilseeds 

12 34 

10 48 

9 88 

8 32 

75 

74 

Cotton 

3 06 

318 

4 44 

5 78 

61 

10 3 

Gujaeat 







Foodgrains 

74 94 

76 96 

72 22 

68 68 

67 0 

66 8 

Cotton 

181 

16 64 

19 46 

23 74 

26 0 

26 9 

Deccan 






73 0 

Foodgrains 

80 02 

801 

78 8 

76 9 

74 7 

Cotton 

10 42 

10 34 

12 46 

14 86 

16 7 

18 0' 

Beeae 






48 4 

Foodgrains 

66 7 

57 4 

54 84 

52 76 

51 1 

Oilseeds 

8 82 

6 26 

6 08 

318 

32 

4 2 

Cotton 

33 06 

34 88 

38 46 

42 56 

44 2 

46 ] 

Centeal Peovinces 






761 

Foodgrains 

80 56 

8212 

79 8 

79 2 

79 6 

Cotton 

4 24 

414 

6 68 

6 9 

63 

6 6 

Oilseeds 

11 64 

10 32 

10 66 

10 74 

11 2 

14 4 

Other crops 

3 56 

3 42 

2 96 

3 16 

1 

29 

2a 

Madeas South 





79 6 
82 

- 

Foodgrains 

Oilseeds 

82 78 

6 71 

83 32 

6 06 

81 74 

7 84 

79 86 

8 48 

76 8 - 
10 b 

Cotton 

48 

4 34 

4 34 

5 54 

62 

7 0' 


173 The available statistics of cultivation are doubtless defective, and cannot 
be absolutely relied upon, but, as explained above, there cannot be any doubt 
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that the cultivation of non-food crops has grown steadily and that the area 
under foodgrains has actually contracted m some circles, while in some others its 
growth has been retarded, and the net result has been a diminution of the food 
gnpply of the country and a consequent rise in prices In Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, Gujarat, Deccan and Berar, the actual area under foodgrains has pro- 
bably been curtailed, while m the other circles mentioned above the growth of 
the area cultivated with them has only been retarded 

174 Another effect of this increased cultivation of the commercial crops on the 
food supply of the country has been that the best lands available axe apphed 
towards tbeir cultivation, while the cultivation of foodgrams is relegated, to some 
extent, to mferior lands, the yield of which even in normal years is much less 

17o It should be remembered that the total area wbicb these commercial 
crops have occupied at the expense of foodgrams is very small compared with the 
total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this 
substitution could not have been verf great, though it is a factor which cannot 
altogether he ignored It is true the total exports of foodgrams from India 
amomit to a very small percentage of the total production, but even a small m- 
crease in this percentage, owing to increased demands from other countiies, is 
sure to send up pnees, and, m the same way, a contraction m the supply or a 
retardation of its growth however small, will have the same effect 

Inferiority of new lands taken up por cultivation 

176 Signs are not wanting that cultivation has expanded, more or less, in every 
part of India but taking India as a whole, the expansion has not been very large, 
as has already been explamed Nature always follows the hne of least resistance 
and it is only natural that in every country, when it first came to be inhabited, 
lands chat were most fertile and most easily accessible, should be taken up for 
cultivation first India is not an exception to the rule, and at the commence- 
ment of the period under enqmry most of the better class lands had already been 
under the plough B ith an mcrease m the pressure of population on the soil and 
increased demands for agricultural products from other countries, new lands had 
to be broken up , m some parts, e g , the Chenab River'jColony, virgm fertile lands 
u ere made suitable for cultivation by the construction of new canals, but in the 
more populous tracts which constitute by far the bulk of the total area, all lands 
that were good had already been taken up, and whatever new lands were brought 
undei cultivation were necessarily of an inferior quality The produce of this 
inferior land cannot be so good as that of the richer soils, and consequently the 
addition of these poorer lands has diminished, to some extent, the average yield 
per acre for India as a whole 

177 As explamed above, non-food crops, such as jute and cotton, have in some 
areas displaced food-crops or ousted them from the richer soils, and this also has 
affected the average yield of foodgrams per acre But considering the very 
Small percentage of the extension of cultivation and the very small area, 
compared to the total, by which the cultivation of cotton and jute has grown, the 
reduction in the average yield per acre cannot but be inappreciably small The 
conditions of the seasons vary so widely in different years, even in the same 
district, let alone the whole continent of India, that it is impossible to find 
anv two years in two different periods m which the climatic and agricultural 
conditions were the same It is, therefore, impossible to obtam statistics 
vhich would show by how' much the average yield per acre has been reduced 
on this account —but there can be no doubt that, whatever it may be, it is quite 
insignificant 

Inefficient till ige. 

175 most of the Indian witnesses, whom we exammed, appeared to be under the 
belief that there has been a decrease m tlm onpply of agricultural products, owing 
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to mefficient tillage of tlie land ' It was said that land is not now cultivated as ana deamesa oi 
carefully and efficiently as before, owing to scarcity and dearness of plough-cattle 
and labour In order to effect a saving in the cost of cultivation, cultivators do scarcity of laiionr 
not also plough their lands as often as they used to do before, and manuring and 
weedmg, as also the amount of irngating where wells are used for the purpose, 
have all been reduced There is no doubt that with the development of different 
kinds of industries, the openmg of new railways, mills and factories, the construc- 
tion of canals, roads and buildings on a much larger scale, the demand for labour 
has increased considerably The supply, on the other hand, has not grown m the 
same proportion , m some parts, the Punjab and the United Provmces of Agra 
and Oudh for example, plague has appreciably reduced the number of labourers, 
and m some other parts, immigration has played an important part mrestrictmg 
the labour supply While at Chupra, I saw special trams conveying thousands of 
labourers every day from that locahty to Northern and Eastern Bengal Through- 
out the coimtiy, the demand for labour has taken a new turn and instead of 
labourers seekmg for employment, it is the employers who now seek for labourers 


179 As regards the scarcity of plough-cattle, the statement below shows the scarcity of cattle 
number of bulls, bullocks and buffalo-bulls at stated periods for the several circles, 
except Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western, Chota 
Nagpur and Bihar, for which such statistics are not available These figures bear 
testimony to the deploiable effects of famme, the inevitable result of which has 
alv ays been to reduce the number of cattle, though the deficiency is generally 
made good m a few years if otherwise favourable The number of plough-cattle 
in the latest year included in the statement was lower than m the commencement, 
m some of the circles, namely, Assam, Bundelkhand, Agra Provmces — North 
and West, Gujarat, Deccan, Berar, Madras North, and Madras West Although 
great rehance cannot be placed on these statistics, they can be accepted as showing 
that in some areas at any rate there has been a dearth of plough-cattle 


Number of Bulls, Btillocls and Buffalo-bulls 


[In (bousfinds 



Number 

IndO'c 

No 

Agra Provinces East 



• 

1893-91 

2,551 

100 

1898-99 

2,310 

91 

1903 01 

2,607 

102 

1908-09 

2,642 

104 

Bundelkhand 



1893-94 

590 

100 

1898-99 

533 

90 

1903 04 

622 

105 

1908-09 

567 

93 

Agra Provinces North 



and West 



1893-94 

7,918 

100 

1898-99 

7,890 

100 

1903-04 

8,640 

109 

1908-09 . 

7,648 

97 


1 

Number 

Index 

No 

Punjab East 



1893-94 

3,821 

100 

1898-99 

4,125 

108 

1903-04 

3,987 

104 

1908-09 

4,069 

106 

PuNJ^iB West 



1893-94 

1,044 

100 

1898-99 

1 1,157 

111 

1903-04 

1,064 

102 

1908 09 

1,157 

111 

Sind 



1899 00 

534 

100 

1901-02 

555 

104 

1905-06 

572 

107 

1909-10 

605 

113 

Gujarat 



1893-94 

638 

100 

1897-98 

508 

94 

1901-02 

398 

74 

1905-06 

412 

76 

1909-10 

441 

82 
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[Id thousands. 


frta'c In 
inntlos 


Konkan 

1893-91 

1897-98 

1901-02 

1905-06 

1909-10 

Decoak 

1893-94 

1897-98 

1901- 02 
1905-06 
1909-10 

Berae 

1893-94 
1896-97 
1899 00 

1902- 03 
1905-06 
1908-09 


Central Provinces 
1896-97 
1899 00 
1902-03 
1905-06 
1908-09 


Number 

Indor 

No 


Number 

Index 

No 



Madras North-East 



474 

100 

1890-91 

915 

100 

467 

99 

1894-95 

1,004 

109 

463 

98 

1899-00 

986 

108 

483 

102 

1904-05 

1,014 

110 

518 

109 

1909-10 

2,389 

261* 



Madras North 



2,449 

100 

1890-91 

877 

100 

2,123 

87 

1894-95 

904 

103 

1,737 

71 

1899-00 

854 

97 

1,796 

73 

1904-05 

836 

95 

1,975 

80 

1909-10 

859 

98 



Madras South 



771 

100 

1890-91 

2,590 

100 

815 

106 

1894-95 

2,731 

105 

738 

96 

1899-00 

2,679 

103 

674 

87 

1904-05 

3,080 

119 

691 

89 

1909-10 

3,470 

134* 

741 

96 

Madras West 



3,128 

100 

1890-91 

779 

100 

3,186 

102 

1894-95 

792 

102 

3,205 

103 

1899-00 

782 

100 

3,410 

109 

1904-05 

792 

102 

3,621 

116 

1909-10 

742 

95 


• Increase duo to inclusion ol new areas m the returns 


ISO It IS, therefore, possible that in these areas at any rate the cultivation of 
land has become less efficient than before, but it is very doubtful whether this 
has had any appreciable efiect on the total outturn of the land 

181 There might also have been a decrease in the extent of manuiing in 
localities m which, owing to the restrictions imposed on the removal of wood 
from forests, the use of cow-dung as fuel has increased, and it is not available to 
the same extent as before for purposes of mamirmg 

182 As has been explamed below, careful experiments made from time to time 
do not show that apart from the effect of unfavourable seasons, there has been 
anv change in the productive power of the soil, and that even if there has been any 
inefficiency m the cultivation of land, it has not afiected the total outturn to 
any remarkable extent 


elfriotatlon ol the 
lU. 


Decrease rx the productive power of the soil 
183 One of the causes of the rise of .prices was, many witnesses thought, a 
decrease m the supply of agricultural produce due to a decrease in the productive 
pov or of the soil, but no one was able to furmsh any statistical data to prove this 
In fact, there is no statistical evidence to show that any change has taken place 
m the fertility of agncultural land m any part of India, either durmg the period 
under enq^uiry or even during a much longer period The theory of deterioration 
15 no nev one and there is no doubt that it has been frequently grossly 
exaggerated Colonel Sleeman m his ‘ Eambles and EecoUections,’ Vol II, page 
152, records aninterestmg conversation vhich he had m the spnng of 183G ivith a 
Eajput of the [Meerut district on the subject 

It cannot be disjmted that the hurLut (blessing from above) is less under you 
tlnu it used to be formerly and that the lands 3 ueld less to our labour ” 
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'True, my old friend, but do you know the reason why ’ ” 

“No” 

‘ ‘ Then I will teU you Forty or fifty years ago, m what you caU the times 
of Iwlut (blessing from above), the cavalry of Spikh freebooters from the 
Punjab, used to sweep over this fine plam, in which stands the said village from 
which you are all descended , and to massacre the whole population of some 
-villages, and a certain portion of that of every other viUage , and the lands of 
-those killed used to he waste for want of cultivators Is not this aU true ? ” 

‘ ‘ Yes, qmte true ” 

184 The tract referred to is now one of the richest in the Umted Provmces, its 
wheat has a special reputation among Indian wheats m the Enghsh markets, and 
uts railway stations have frequently required enlargement to meet its gro-wmg 
trade Notwithstandmg a much more exhaustive system of croppmg than was 
p)ractisedm Colonel Sleeman’s time, the mcreasmg volume of exports from that 
jpart gives no mdication that productiveness of the soil is cetens panbus decreasmg 
It IS sometimes held that a proof of the deterioration of the soil is the fact 
-that the outturns given m the Am-t-AJclan are higher than those given in 
the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of India Statistics of the outturn 
of crops given in the A%n-i-Alchan are, at best, mere approximations to the truth 
and their rehabihty is problematical Land is there divided mto PoU] land, 
Paiavii land, Ghacliar land and Banjar land , and then it is said 

“Of the first two kmds of land, there are three classes good, middhng, and 
bad They add together the produce of each sort and a thud of this represents 
•the medium produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal dues The 
revenue levied by Sher Khan, which at the present day is represented in aU pro- 
vinces as the lowest rate assessment, generally obtained and for the convenience 
of the cultivators and the soldiery the value was taken m ready money ” 

185 The following are the outturns of rice and wheat of Polaj land The 
ifigures in the Aiii-t- Alban are given in Akbari maunds per bigha and the 
Akbari maund was one-half the modern standard maund and the Akbari bigha 
was 638 of an acre The followmg figures may, therefore, be taken to re- 
-present the outturn m standard maunds per acre — 



Produce of 
a bigha of 
the host sort 
of rolaj 

Produce of 
a bigha of 
the middlmg 
sort 

Produce of 
a bigha of 
the uorst 
sort 

Aggregate 
produce of 
three bighas 
of different 
sorts 

One third of 
the proced 
mg being 
the medium 
produce of a 
bigha of 
Pola) 

One third of 
the in«> 
dium pro 
duce, being 
the proper 
tion fixed for 
the revenue 

"Wheat 

Md Sr 

18 0 

Md Sr 

12 0 

Md. Sr 

8 35 

Md Sr 

38 35 

Md Sr 

12 38, 

Md. Si 

4 121 

fRice (common) ' 

17 0 

12 20 

9 16 

38 35 

12 38J 

4 13 


186 The tracts referred to in the A^n-^- Alban are mamly those of the United 
Provmces, and the outturns for these provinces now are — 


Wheat 

Rice 


ild Sr 

12 31 
10 13 


187 The diflSculties of comparing the two sets of outturns are very great, m view 
of the fact that we do not know how the averages given in the Am-i-Albnn were 
obtamed, t e , for what areas and from how many years figures they v ere calcu- 
lated The averages seem to be merely the averages of good, bad and middlmg 
lands, and these averages of the three classes of lands may not necessarily re- 
present the average outturn, specially because no attempt was made to find out 
lunder which of the three classes of lands (good, bad and middlmg) the area was 
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the gicatcst Qbere is no doubt that \Mth the increase in the acreage of culti- 
vation, especially of less fertile soils, the average outturn vrould deciease,but to 
establish a deterioration it must be shovm that the land, which was under 
ciiltnation in former tunes, now yields less than it did before 

" In the case of wheat, especially,” says j\Ir S Snmvasa Eaghavaiyangar, 
CIE, “imgation makes a great difference, the yield of irrigated 
wheat being from 50 to 300 per cent m excess of the outturn of 
unirngated wheat The dominions of the Empeior Akbar did not 
extend to the south of the Yindhia Moimtams, and the Ain-i- 
Akbari rates cannot therefore be apphed to Southern India If the 
rate for nee, 1,338 lbs , given m these tables refer to unhusked 
rice, the Madras settlement average (1,621 lbs ) is considerably higher 
Cotton IS frequently sown as a mixed crop, and it is difficult to calcu- 
late its average outturn There is nothing, however, to show that 
its outturn has diminished In a recent report on the cultivation 
of cotton m the Tinnevelly District submitted to the Madras 
Agricultural Department by an Agricultural Inspector, it is stated, 
‘cotton soils of the best quahty sell for Es 1,000 a sanghih(3 64 
acres), ordinary soils for Es 500, while inferior soils sell below 
Es 200 In fertile soils and under good treatment 1,000 lbs seed 
cotton per acre is no unusual outturn , an ordmary good yield of 
cotton may be taken to vary from 750 lbs to 900 lbs of seed cotton, 
vhile 500 lbs maybe taken as a fair average yield takmg all soils 
into consideration These figures have been arrived at from the 
statements of different classes of ryots and include the first and 
second courses of pickings ‘ ’ 

Poh-) land, it must be noted, was the best cultivable laud and, owmg to the 
heavy lei enue collected from it and the sparseness of the population it must have 
been difficult at that time to get the land brought under cultivation , so that 
Fola] land must have formed a considerable part of the total area under culti- 
vation Under British rule, however, the area under cultivation has enormously 
increased so that infenor land has been brought under cultivation owing to agri- 
cultural prosperity This would lower the average of productivity, but it 
certainly does not prove that a deterioration in the soil has taken place It is, m 
short, impossible to compare the outturns of the Ain-i-AlMn with the yields 
pubhshed in the Appendnx to the Agncultural Statistics of the Government of 
India 


Proffs^ot Trollacc's 
rlews 


1 88 Mr E Y^allace, Professor of Agricultural and Eural Economy m the Uni- 
versity of Edmburgh, says ” One old and very important question with regard 
to India still contmues to be asked ‘ Is the fertihty of the soil bemg exhausted 
by the native practices that have been going on for thousands of years ’ ’ My 
unquahfied ans^^ ei is ‘Ko He quotes from the report of the Settlement Officer 
of Bilaspiir (j\Ir Chisholm), who says ‘ ‘ MTien fresh soil is broken up for rice 
cultuation, the ground can never be got mto proper order durmg the first year, 
end the yield is less than in the old fields In the second year the outturn rises 
about one-cighfh aboie that of the old fields andmereases gradually year by 
rear until the fifth, when it reaches 50 per cent above the old fields It then 
commences to dcchnc, and m about another five years has subsided to the level 
of the old fields, and at that level it remams unchanged for ever Many fields, 
for msfence, arc behoved to have been contmuously cultivated for 150 years 

and more, and yet they are in no way mferiorto land reclaimed from the jungle 
but lu \ears ago.” 
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189 Dr Voelcker in kis Report on the Improvement of Indian, Agriculture Dr Voeiebet’s 
states '' The possibility of soil exhaustion going on (m India) can only be'*®'™ 
determined by a careful study of what is removed from the land, and how far this 

IS replaced by the forces of nature and by the artificial nourishment of manur- 
ing I have mentioned the deficiency of nitrogen which I observed m the case 
of several Indian soils, but it is worthy of note too, how very large a proportion of 
the crops annuallv grown, also of the trees and shrubs and even of the weeds, are v 
legmninous m character, and may thus, if recent mvestigations be correct, 
possibly derive their nitrogen from the atmosphere ” 

190 A Settlement Officer of Basti wrote that “fallows are unusual except in V:cws ot a 

the poorest lands The people cannot afford to let their fields he fallow, and ***'**'*^' 

the soil, annually leplemshed by the copious ram, does not seem to require 

a rest A theory was formerly held that in the Basti and Gorakhpur districts 

periods of high cultivation alternated with others in which the country relapsed 

into forest It was supposed that over-cropping gradually reduced the fertility of 

the land until it ceased to be worth cultivating, when it was abandoned and 

became overgrown with ]ungle In some of the reports of the last settlement the 

cause of the inferiority of some tappas was found in the fact that they were the 

longest inhabited, and gloomy predictions were made as to the future result of 

contmuous cultivation These anticipations have not been realised The villages 

and tracts which were noted as first class at last settlement are at least as good 

as they were then Amroha, where I suppose the cultivation is oldest, is still, as 

it has always been, the richest pargana in the district In the ancient history 

of Basti there are periods no doubt when the once cultivated land reverted to 

forest, but the cause is to be sought in the calamities of war and famine ” 

< 

191 Mr \y H Moreland, recently Director of Land Records and Agriculture Tho^uewsoi the 
in the Umted Provmces, sums up his views as follows — “ A poll of agriculturists igticuUure, umtoa 
would give a vast majority in favour of the view that fertility has decreased**’''”'"'®®* 

To some extent this opimon is a psychological phenomenon, for the agriculturist’s 
golden age hes always m the past , but its objective basis of truth depends, on 
the period over which the comparison is made A large proportion of the land 
m the north of the provinces has within living memory been brought under 
the plough after a rest that probably lasted for some centuries It would be 
contrary to all experience that this land should maintain its virgin productivity 
under continued croppmg Agam, a large proportion of the province used to' be 
thrown waste periodically owing to internal disorder in Oudh, this process went 
on until less than 60 years ago, and contemporary observers noted how fertile 
this land was when it again came under the plough ]Thus, it is probably 
true for the greater part 'of the provmces, that the land is less productive* ' 

now than it was at some TRHfocwZar penoi or p3)iols, in the past The same 
IS probably true of nearly every part of the world , and it involves the 
biggest of the problems that he before the agriculturists m America and 
Australia But there is no evidence whatever, and I think there are no 
grounds to infer, that there has been any progressive decrease in fertility once 
the period of virgm-productivity has passed My own 'opinion is that in _the 
old cultivated tracts the system of agriculture has been worked out so as to 
secure practically constant productivity on the whole and in the long run ” 

192 Mr G F Keatinge, recently Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presi- ** 

dency, thinlis that “ looking at the matter from a general pomt of view, Asrieuiiuw, 
the facts regarding the land m the Bombay Deccan and Southern Maiatha 
country are briefly these Throughout the eighteenth century, cultivation m 

many parts was intermittent owing to the very unsettled state of the country, 
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-O CMbES 01 THE RISE OF PRICES 

and it IS probable that at many periods and in many localities no land except 
the \cry best -nas continuously cropped , so from this pomt of view there is no 
reason to suppose that the soil bad any tendency to get ‘ exhausted ’ Vrom 
about 1820 onwards, when settled conditions and security for property were 
established, a great increase m cultivation set in and land was rapidly takeih 
up A check occurred owing to a rapid fall m prices, but from 1840 to about 
1870 was a period of great agricultural expansion and prosperity, and most 
of the good land was then taken up In spite of the somewhat lean period 
which followed, the tendency to take up all land fit for cultivation continued, 
till in the present day practically all good land has been taken up and regularl}’^ 
cultii ated and much land that is really unfit for cultivation is also cultivated. 
This latter class of land produces very poor crops and, of necessity, brings down 
the a\erage outturn per acre, but having regard to the 'profit obtained and on the 
capital employed for its cultivation, its cultivation is not necessarily uneconomic 
To sum up, I think we may safely assume that the general average of rainfall 
now’ is much the same as it w as formerly, and that the cultivators are at least as- 
hardworking and intelligent now as formerly This being so, the rate of 
production in any class of land in the Deccan depends, in my opinion, mainly om 
the amount of capital employed m production ” 

193 ]\Ir M E Couchman, Director of Agriculture of Madras, beheves that 
“when Madras came into British possession it was a rare thing for land to have any 
saleable i alue The land changed hands from year to year, and had to be 
forced on the cultivators by the Government of the day This is clear from- 
Munro’s correspondence Under this system the fertility of the land must have 
been at its low'est, as there w^as no security to encourage improvements At the 
present day both wet and dry lands have very high values, due to the security of 
tenure and increase of population, and it would no longer pay m most cases to 
cultivate the land unless it were improved I believe, therefore, that there is 
e\ ery reason to suppose that, as a general rule, the fertility of agricultural land, 
m this part of India is greater than formerly, and that the tendency is for the 
fertility to mcrease rather than diminish ’ ’ 

]94 Mr C E Low,Director of Agncidture, Central Provinces, holds that “the 

general conclusion w ould be that over most of the provmce land has not been in- 
regular cultivation for more than 150 years and even during that space it has 
been fallow at least one year m ten owing to wars and fammes that rahi is 
usually rotated and Iharif usually manured , but even where these favourable 
conditions do not CMst there is no reason to suspect deterioration ” 

195 Jlr B C Bose of the Agricultural Department of Assam says “ The supply 
of cattle-dung, practically the only manure used m the provmce, has been greatly 
reduced, and what there is of it, is reserved principally for that comparatively 
small area which is devoted to commercial crops hke ]ute, sugarcane, and 
tobacco, to the depri\ ation of the rice lands which consequently are less pro- 
diictn e than before IMoreover, wuth the extension of cultivation, inferior descrip- 
tions of land which had been lymg waste m former times were brought under 
the plough, causing a still further depression m the average yield of land On the 
other hand there are conditions which counterbalance this effect to some extent, 
such as — 

(1) the greater \ariety of the crops grown, 

(..) the greater preaalence of the practice of double croppmg which compels 
the soil to yield more than it would under single cropping, 

the greater attention which has begun to be paid by the cultivators to 
the conser. ation and use of cattle-dung, and 
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(4) tlie greater industry of the tillers of the soil who have to work harder 
than befor6 in order to keep in line with the continually ris ing 
standard of living 

But making all allowance foi the compensating effects of these latter factors, 
there can be no doubt that m the permanently cultivated parts of the country 
where the soil is under continuous cultivation from year to year and gets no 
benefit eithei fiom river silt or fiom long periodical rest, the average outturn of 
land pel acie is less now than it used to be (say) 50 or 100 years ago ’ ’ 

1 96 The records of experimental farms show that, even on plots which have not Records of 
been manured, the outturn reaches a level of productive power below which it does 

not fall These experiments have been corroborated by the famous experiments 
of a sirmlar nature conducted at Eothamstead (England) Wheat was grown at 
Rothamstead on the same land for over sixty years and the conclusions were thd,t 
land contmuously cropped with wheat uuthout manure reached a maximum stage 
of impoverishment m about twenty yeais, after which the annual outturn remains 
more or less stationary It seems that in India also the so-called worn-out sods, 
having been under cultivation for a considerable period of years, have long since 
reached a stage of more or less maximum impoverishment, and that the average crop 
outturns m so far as they depend on the fertdity of the sod have been m a more or 
less stationary condition for many yoais Agricultural experts were consulted and 
their general opmion appears to be the same They hold that the amount of 
mtrogen m Indian sods which is lost from cultivation, from drainage, etc , m each 
year is just balanced by mtrogen obtained, exclusive of that supplied by manures, 
from (1) ramfall, (2) seeds sown, (3) root material left m the ground and (4) that 
taken from the atmosphere and put m the sod by the agency of legummous plants 

197 The Agricultural Statistics, of India contain a statement showmg the Statistics of 
average yield m pounds per acre of the principal cultivated crops, revised every acrT°*^ 
five years with reference to the results of crop-cutting experiments made annually 

The limitations to be placed on the results of these experiments are great, and 
the results can haidly be used either to prove or to disprove the alleged decrease 
in the productive power of the soil The returns are merely examples of succes- 
sive approximations to the truth The crop-cutting experiments, however, during 
the qmnquenmum 1902-03 to 1900-07, were numerous, and perhaps more accurare 
than m any of the precedmj periods The following table shows the corrections 
made m the estimated yields of the important crops durmg the last three qumquen- 
ma in the different provmces m which they are cultivated to an appreciable 
extent In all but two provinces they have justified a modification of the provin 
cial averages accepted as correct, the changes being generally m an upward 
direction ' In the case of Bombay, the provmcial averages in the qumquen- 
nium 1902-03 to 1906-07, are the same as m the previous quinquennium The 
experiments m this Presidency did not justify any revision In the United 
Pro Mnees, the jield of maize has been mcreased from 950 lbs to 1,050 lbs (qum 
quennium 1901-02 compared with the previous quinquennium), of sugarcane from 
2,500 to 2,600 ILs , and of cotton from 150 to 160 lbs In the Punjab, the average 
outturnof irrigated rice has increased fiom 1,126 to 1,183 lbs, irrigated wheat. 
from 935 to 994 11 s , and irrigated and non-irrigated barley from 903 to 1,053 lbs 
and from 520 to 652 Ihs respectively In Madras, durmg the qmnquenmum 1902-03 
to 1906-07, the resujts of 3,348 experiments were worked upon as compared with 
those of 2,691 experiments m the previous quinquetmium The average yields of 
the majority of the crops m Madras have been raised, especially m the case of sugar- 
cane, the outtmn of which has mcreased from 5,127 to 6,089 lbs The figures 
for rice, bajra, and ragi (irrigated and umrrigated) are also higa and the only 
decreases are m jowar and jmjili funimgated). 
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1 9S In tins enquiry ive are concerned only with, the question whether there has 
been any decreasem the fertility during the period under enquiry, and, on the whole, 
it seems that there has been no such decrease Extension of cultivation has 
probably exercised different influences on the average outturns of the various 
crops in different parts of India Where inferior lands have been taken up for 
cultivation, or the better class of lands have been cultivated with the more paying 
commercial crops and inferior lands have been substituted for the cultivation of 
foodgrains, the average outturn of foodgrains has undoubtedly decreased On 
the other hand, the extension of imgation, the growth of the practice of double 
croppmg, and the rotation of crops have undoubtedly raised the average outturn 
of some crops in some of the pro^^nces 


Statement showing estimated yields of tnvportant ci o'ps %n different cirdes according 
to crop cutting expenments earned out in each of the quinguennia ending 
with JS9G-97, 1901-02 and 1906-07 
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Statement showing estimated yields of important crops in different circles according 
to crop cutting experiments carried out in each of the guinquenniums ending 
with 1896-97, 1901-02 and 1906-07 
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CHAPTER m 

Causes of the nsc of prices pccubar to India— other causes 

InCREVSED DE^L\^'D TOTi COMMODITIES IM IeDIA 

1 99 There can he no doubt that there has been a large increase m the demand 
for all lands of commodities on the part of consumers m India Statistics showmg 
the average quantity consumed per head of the population have sometimes been 
put foiTvard to prove this These figures, however, are so largely conjectural 
that they can hardly be of any use whatsoever Nevertheless, all experienced 
officers m the various parts of India, whom we consulted durmg our tours, were 
agreed that there has been an mcreased demand not only for luxuries but also 
for the finer qualities of foodgrams at the expense of the cheaper lands The 
great development, on modern hues, of industries m India has been followed by 
an increase m the number of the mdustrial labourers, and this growth has neces- 
sarily mvolved an increased consumption of all lands of food-stufis m mdustrial 
centres In the other parts of the country also, this advance m the standard of 
living has played an important part in stimulatmg consumption 

200 A noticeable change has taken place m the style of bvmg of all classes 
of society, upper, middle and lower, and the demand for all kmds of the necessaries 
of cmlised existence m regard to food, clothing, housmg, education and society 
has increased, ample evidence of which we received in our tours through the 
different parts of India Among the upper and middle classes, there was visible 
cveiywhere a tendency for a gradual assimilation of the western style of livmg so 
far as is consistent with local conditions The change in the style and 
material of clothing, the mcreased demand for furmture and better housing 
accommodation, even with gardens attached, the wider use of stationery, bicycles 
and typennters, the mcrease of correspondence through the post office and the 
telegraph, the huge expansion of passenger traffic on railways are but some 
instances of this higher standard of hvmg It is, however, difficult to distmgmsh 
betveen cause and effect m dealmg with this question The advance m the style 
of hiang has undoubtedly been responsible to some extent, for the rise m the prices 
of sei eral classes of articles, but, on the other hand, rise of prices has also been 
instrumental in raising the standard of hving, specially among the lower classes of 
the population and, thereby, m stimulating the consumption of a number of articles 
The spread of education has brought about a decided advance in the standard of 
hvmg among tlie educated classes In the middle classes of Indian society, the 
general mcrease in desues m such matters as food, housing, clothing, education and 
society has been very marked, while among the wealthy there has been a growth m 
extravagant tastes m every direction , this has resulted in an increased demand for 
all classes of luxuries Witnesses were practically unammous m saying that the 
luxuries of the past have become the necessities of to-day The change in the standard 
oflmngamongthcsetwoclasseshasbeenprogressingfor a long time past and cannot 
be said to liave followed from the nse of price the improved style of hvmg 
lianng, on the other hand stimulated the demand for commodities can be held 
to have contributed to the rise Tlus cannot, however, be said about the lower 
classes of the population In that class also, there has, no doubt, been a dis- 
tinct mipro\cment in tbc style of limng It is not uncommon for tbem now to 
u'e shoes of European pattern, clothing of a finer texture, shirts, coats, jerseys, 
pagrn and caps, umbrellas copper and brass utensils, lanterns, etc They are also 
able to a‘’ord v heat flour and the other better lands of foodgrams, to indulge m 
tea and coffee, and m many cases mud houses and tbaicbed roofs are giving place 
to iPa--onry buildings and corrugated iron or, atleast tiled roofs But it is difficult 
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to say wliether tins improvement is the cause or the effect of the higher level of 
prices These two act and react upon each other, and although the increased 
prices of their produce or their increased wages might be said to have enabled 
them to raise their standard of living, this improvement has, on the other band, 

■created or stimulated demand for several classes of commodities including miscella- 
neous articles of food like fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, tea and coffee, hides and 
-slads, metals and building materials, and thus helped to raise the general price-level 

201 The improved standard of living among the lower classes, as a caus^ of n-aw 

the rise of prices, has manifested itself largely in the tracts which grow jute and iTving in patticniar 
■cotton and wheat In Chapter IV it has been shown that the rise m the price-level 
in Bengal Northern and Eastern, has been exceptionally high, though the circle had 
the good fortune not to have shared in any of the calamities of the season which 
befel other parts of the country in the last decade The rise here is undoubtedly 
the effect of the substitution of the cultivation of jute for that of foodgrams and 
of the higher standard of hvnig, brought about by a large increase m the profits 
made from the cultivation of jute Thus it was estimated that, in 1906, the jute 
crop m Bengal, of which the largest share is grown in the districts comprised m the 
Northern and Eastern circle, fetched the enormous sum of forty crores of rupees, and 
-that of this, fifteen and a half crores were clear profit This enabled all, wno snared m 
the profit to raise their standard of hving by purchasing more of the food they 
xehshed most, e g , rice, fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, etc , and at the same time 
placed them in a position to pay more for such food This might also have led 
as has been suggested by some, to the retention of rice stocks, which wouldDtherwise 
have come on to the market, and it is this withholding ot stocks which also pro- 
bably had a share m causing the exceptional rise in the price-level of the circle in 
■the qumquenmum 1905-09 

202 The changes m the standard of hving will be analysed m detail m deahng 
with the last term of reference, namely, the effects of the change in prices on the 
country as a whole and on the various sections of the commumty It is, however, 
clear that with the rapid growth in desues of all classes of people, especially during 
'the last decade, there has been a greater demand for all kinds of commodities 

Increased cost oe production 

203 It was alleged by many witnesses that an important cause of the recent increased cost oi 
rise in the prices of Indian produce was the increased cost of cultivation Owing to causrbnTan'*effcct 
an increase m the cost of seeds and manure, m the cost and maintenance of plough- 

cattle and in wages, the cost of cultivation has undoubtedly increased But to say 
that this has caused an mcrease in the prices of agricultural products is, I think, 
a case of mistaking the cause for effect High wages, and more especially, high 
prices of land, in receht years are rather effects than causes of the high prices 
of farm produce Jf the puce of Indian products were to rise still higher and land 
for cultivation were to become still more desirable, there would naturally be a rise 
an the price of land As Professor Carter, of the Harvard University, has well said — 

‘ ‘ There is no reason why land should command a high price for farming 
purposes, except a rise in the prices of farm products or a fall m the cost of culti- 
wating the land To say that the farm products are high because land values are 
high IS quite as foolish as saying a tree is tall because its shadow is long ’ ’ 

204 It IS true that just as a rise of prices leads to a rise in the cost of cultiva- Cost of proauciion 
tion so does a rise m the cost of cultivation in its turn ordinarily react on the price- fn'iiucncron prices 
level and cause it to rise The circumstances of India are, however, exceptional 

un this matter The Indian cultivator is generally uneducated and incapaoie of 
forming any estunute of his cost of cultivation Himself and the whole of his 
family are generally employed either on the fields or in tending his cattle, and he 
hardly ever realises what he would have to pay if he had to employ hired labour 
for his work He is content so long as his fields and his cattle bring him the bale 
(means of subsistence and enable him to pay the rent of his lands His lands have 
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a special interest to lum and "when lie finds that tlie yield of liis fields is not suffi- 
cient lie does not hesitate to run into debt to pro^ ide himself -with his necessities, 
the most important of uhich are the means of cultivating his lands to vhich he 
sticks as long as he is not compelled by his creditors to part -with them Thus, m 
India, It IS not the producer u ho fixes the pnee of his produce after calculatmg 
the cost of production, but it is the competition among the purchasers, or, in other 
words, the demand, which regulates the price The cost of cultivation has not, 
therefore, much influence on prices m India 

Expansion of communications 

205 One of the most important factors that have raised the general price- 
le^ el in India is the expansion of commumcations, both railways and roads The 
next tw 0 tables show the growth of the different railway systems m India durmg the 
years 1890 to 1912 and the mileage of railways and metaUed roads m the diSerent 
circles at intervals of every five years There has been a more or less rapid growth 
of both railways and roads m almost every circle, the expansion havmg been 
greatest m Assam, Agra Provmces East, Agra Proiunces North and West, Pun]ab 
East and m the two circles of Bengal In most of these circles the rise in the 
general price-level has been very high The total rmleage of railways m all India 
has been more than doubled durmg the period Before the advent of railways, 
in remote areas, whenever production was plentiful, pnees went down very low 
because of the difficulty and, m many cases, the impossibihty of transportmg 
It profitably to a place where prices were higher On the other hand, whenever 
the crops failed, prices rose exceptionally high owmg to the difficulty of import- 
mg supplies from outside Bailw^ays have now linked up different parts of the 
country and have constituted India mto, as it were, one market The deficiency 
m one part of India now makes itself felt all over the country withm a very 
short space of time, and is made good at once, the rise m the price-level being 
comparatively small Every village and every district which is connected by 
rail are no longer self-supportmg units. The powerful and ubiquitous agency 
of orgamsed commerce has taken the place of the former system, the isolated and 
sclf-sufficmg village It was most mterestmg m our local enquiries to observe 
how a general levelling of prices was taking place throughout the areas inter- 
sected by railways and also how local prices are now-a-days greatly afiected by 
prices in distant parts of the country 


Statement sliotnng the Mileage of the different Railtvays at the end of each of the years 
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Slalancni shoutng the groutlt of Baihiays and Metalled Itoads m different circles fwm 1890 — 

1912 
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20(5 Tlie ]nrgc exports of rice fiom Biuma to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
during tbe quinquennium of exceptionally high prices, nz , 1905 — 09, illustrate 
lioi^ impossible it is for a province vutb abundance of food to border on one with 
a population m dire vant of supplies The clTect of export horn district to 
district IS, m many cases, as alicady noted, to laise puces Mangoes, for 
example, used to sell m the landlocked areas of the Konlvan at one pice per 
basket, but, owing to communication wuth Bombay, they have become very dear 
m the Konlcan itself The next table shows the enormous growth of railway 
traffic m India 


Statement shotting the dciclnpmcnt of Jlathiar/ Traffic m India [inchiding Burma), 1899 — 1911 
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COT Sit Ecgmald CraddccI Las shoAvn lio-w tlie effect of increased commnni- 
caticns nitL the outside norld has affected prices in the Central Pro'snnces “ The 
policy of road-making imtiated by Sir R Temple m 1862 was the first factor m 
bnngmg about a nse m the prices of agricultural produce, but the quickemng of 
trade, u hich this policy would have brought about, v ould necessarily have been 
a gradual process, had it not been suddenly stimulated by the effect of the American. 
War of Secession in 1SG2 The sudden demand for raw cotton to supply the 
Lancashire IMills caused the price of that commodity to rise by leaps and bounds 
The acreage placed under the crop expanded enormously, and the prices of grain 
and oilseeds at once rose m sympathy Later on came a reaction , but the ex- 
port trade had received an impetus vhich was nevei wholly withdrawn The- 
opening of the railvay to Nagpur m 1867 , the rise of the cotton industry ten 
years later , the simultaneous opening out of markets in other parts of India , 
the further extensions of the Chhattisgarh Ime m 1882, and of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Ime in 1889, ha^e all contributed to an increased demand for the produce of the 
country, and with it to an increased purchasing power of the owners of the land, 
the puce of eiy kind of agricultural product having steadily risen Now and 
then there have been fluctuations , a dull foreign trade or plentiful harvests have 
caused a temporar}’’ and partial fall , but succeeding failures or revivmg exports 
ha^ e again come into play, untd rates, which thirty or forty years ago would have 
been regarded as faimne prices, are now' looked upon as the normal rates which 
every agricultural producer looks to reahse The history of prices, forming at 
once the most important factor in the prosperity of the agricultural classes and 
the main deteiminator of the ratio of rent enhancement, divides itself into two 
great periods, that prior to and including the year’ [1862 and that from 1863 
onwards ” 


sir rrcdcriei. 208 Sir Fredaick Nicholscn said as regards the Coimbatore district of the 

'en cr^n unic^UBiui Madras Presidency “ From various reports it is known that in 1800 there were 
In Mnd'-as practically no reads, but merely tracks , there was not a cart in the district, and 

what traffic existed was carried cn by pack bullocks, and by pomes and by basket 
boats on the Cauver}' The lesult was not only that aU imported commodities- 
were dear, but export trade was insigmficant, and only in ^valuable articles such 
as ghee, spices and so forth Gram could not be moved, so that prices depended. 
on Iccal scarcity or abundance, with the result that substantial ryots were no 
w orse off in bad years than in goed, for storage was a necessity, so that deficient 
crops were supplemented frem the surplus of good years, which then fetched very- 
high pnccs , whde in good years, especially if consecutive, the markets were 
glutted, prices fell very hea'^nly, and the ryots who w'ere compelled to sell in 
order to meet the Government and other demands were nuned by their own 
superabimdance This reproach remamed for many years, so that average prices 
between 1849 — 53 were lower than at any pre^nous time, while m times of famine, 
as in 1824 and 1837, the difference m prices between famine and non-famine 
districts was ^ery serous In 1887, there were m Coimbatore, above 1,500 rmles 
of mo tailed or gravelled roads, besides numerous cross-roads and village lanes 
ana 147 miles of railway — Madras and South Indian The result of this im- 
pro\ ement is an immense internal traffic between the various trade centres, such 
as weekly markets and towns, and a considerable import and export trade m 
winch thousands of carts take part wnth railways Fjveiy village has several, 
and c\erv town hundreds of carts which are extensively built in many places 
I he \aluc of the rail-borne traffic has not been ascertamed, but one or two 
facts maj be noted — (1) that in the famme of 1877 gram was poured by 
thousandb of tons, while the price of rice at the height of famine differed from 
tl’'>t at Tanjore, whence it was supphed, at only about 3 11 s per rupee , (2) 
that private trade has been so stimulated by the railway that at the least hint 
of 'f- ir» uy m any ether district cr prorince, gram is at once moved, e g , in 
the early months of 1SS4, scarcity seemed imminent m Northern India, and the 

Combitote Eailwa} Stations were crammed with gram cn route northwards; 
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(3) that trades such as the considerable tanning industry, coficc growing, etc . 
have been begotten by the railway, which carries the produce cheaply to the 
coast , (4) that upon the making of the railway, prices, to the great ad\ antage of 
the ryot, speedily doubled owung to export facilities , with this great rise m gram 
prices, land prices also rose, so that land, especially near the railways, is now worth 
from 6 to 10 times its value when the Madras Eailway was made , (5) that the 
production of valuable crops has been greatly stmiulated, tobacco, which Ins 
long been grown largely owing to the West Coast demand, being excepted It is 
to be noted that railways cannot yet compete with carts for local traffic of, saj , 30 
miles’ run, owing to the necessar}’’ delay in getting trams and the low rates at 
wffiich ryots can afford to hire out their carts during the non-cultn atioii season ” 

209 Mr W H Moreland has pointed out that the same process is at work in iir u ii iinrclnnj 
Northern India In his Decennial Report on the material condition of the MmmimJraii’oMin 
people of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, he shows that the mileage of 

railways opened for public traffic has risen in ten rears by 32 per cent , w hilc 
the total traffic has increased by as much as 75 per cent “ The de\clopmcnt of 
the transport system,” he remaiks, “has resulted in the continuance of the 
process, noticed ten 3’’ears ago, of bringing the standard of prices in the remoter 
district close to that of the centre of trade , particularly speaking, it may be 
said that almost every district in the Provinces is now' m such close relation with 
the great wholesale markets that no lasting depression of prices* below the 
ordmary level is possible m anj-* locality This effect is not confined to the 
Provinces, as the w'hole of India may now ahnost be described as one market 
In 1889 and 1900, for instance, the range of prices bore no relation to the 
market conditions of the Proi inces taken by themseh es ” , 

210 At the last meeting of the economic section of the British Association sir rranti* WfWtt 
(1912), Sir Francis Webster in a striking paper on “A consideration of some 

of the causes affecting prices and wages during the last 40 } ears ” pointed tnniniiinitntinn* 
out the great increase in communications between distant countries which 
resulted in the hnliing up of markets Wagons and road traffic for long dis- 
tances were everywhere giving place to railways, and ships to steamers lie says 
“ Supplies of all kinds, instead of coming forward slowly and irregularly by 
road and sailer, were being dc In ered more and more rapidly and certainlv by 
rail and steamer The extension of electric communication added strength to 
the new conditions For a number of years the effect was great and con 
tinuing Forty 3'ears ago, in our own flax and hemp trade, we got none of 
the previous year’s crop till Ma3'' and June of the succeeding 3-ear The trade 
had to depend on the fibre grow n the 3 ear before Now the new crop begins to 
come in the November of the year in which it is grown B3 the moutlis of ^Ia3 
and Jime much of it is worked up, and the greater part of it is in spinners ’ hands ’’ 

The Low'ering or the direct and indipect cost or Transport 

211 The lowermg of the direct and indirect cost of transport in India itself 

and between the Indian ports and foreign countries is another of the most ^ " 
unportant causes, which has raised the general price le^el in India It hasalrcad3 naii«sT irti;tu 
been explained that statistics of railway freights for selected articles and for 
selected leads on the principal ra]lwa3-s ha\e been compiled and are published 
w'lth the statistics appended to this report The accoinpain-ing table gi\c= an 
abstract, show mg the mdex numbers of these rates of freights in different 3cnr-> as 
compared with the standard period, 1890 — 94 A glance at tins ‘Statement will 
show how ver3' reduction in freight has been in the case of co.’I and tca^ 

being as much as 40 per cent , while in the case of jute jute inanufaciui s •,ik 1 
sugar it has been 27 to 31 per cent The smallest reduction has been in grains 
and pulses and raw* cotton, but here also it has amoimted to 20 pei cent Una 
general lowering of the rates of freight has tondca to make prices in upl'-nd 
districts approxmiate more and more to ihcsc prei ailing in teniril marlets 
and the seaport towns while prices at the latter stations ha\e tontmued in a 

VOL I 
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liiglier Ic^ cl m sympathy with the prices m foreign countries Thus, if the price of 
wheat IS tahen mto consideration, a rise in Mark Lane price would raise the price 
of wheat at Karachi, where the rise would he greater, if there is simultaneously a 
fall in the freight from Karachi to London The rise m the price at Karachi, again, 
V, ould cause a corresponding increase m the prices prevaihng in the mterior of 
the Punjab, where there would he a further enhancement if the Railway were to 
reduce the rates of freight from the Punjab to the Karachi port Mark Lane price 
of v.hcat being the dommating factor for the price of wheat at Karachi, a reduction 
in the rates of freight would advance prices at all stations from which the wheat 
to be exported from Karachi has to be obtained It may be argued that the 
increased exports, due to the lowering of freights, would cause an mcreased 
supply in the foreign markets, and thereby tend to lower prices in those markets, 
which ogam would react on the prices of this country The volume of the addi- 
tional supply, due to mcreased exports, would, however, be very small compared 
with the total supply m the foreign markets, and its influence on prices would be 
inappreciable The effect of a reduction of freights would, on the w^hole, be to 
raise prices 

Statayient sJiouing the growth of goods traffic on railways and the decrease in freights 


Ma»iUtne Iftljbta 


Tears. 

Goods Tnwric 



ISDEX NTrVtBEKS OF FrElOHTS 



Quantity carried (In 
niiHioiiH) 

Ton milcago (In 
millions of tons) 

Index numbers 

Grams and pulses 

Sugars 

a 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton picoo goods 

Jufo 

o 

a 

es 

as 

ta 

d 

& 

§ 

o 

.s 

o 

§ 

a 

General average 

1800 

23 

3,609 

82 

103 

102 

103 

104 

103 

101 

102 

109 

103 

1801 

20 

4,439 

103 

102 

102 

101 

103 

103 

102 

102 

109 

103 

1802 

20 

4,234 

99 

100 

100 

98 

98 

99 

99 

100 

05 

99 

1803 

29 

4,420 

103 

08 

98 

99 

98 

98 

99 

100 

04 

98 

ISO! 

33 

4,859 

113 

97 

98 

99 

97 

97 

99 

06 

93 

07 

1895 

34 

4,941 

115 

98 

97 

loo 

95 

96 

94 

96 

93 

90 

1890 

32 

4,588 

107 

90 

90 

97 

92 

96 

94 

96 

92 

95 

1897 

34 

4,790 

112 

92 

94 

94 

91 

94 

87 

04 

91 

93 

ISOS 

30 

5,712 

133 

91 

89 

89 

89 

93 

90 

94 

91 

92 

1899 

40 

0,104 

144 

89 

84 

88 

91 

80 

83 

87 

90 

89 

1900 

43 

0,050 

166 

90 

84 

87 

91 

87 

82 

88 

89 

88 

1901 

43 

7,000 

105 

88 

82 

84 

91 

85 

80 

88 

89 

86 

1902 

40 

7,178 

107 

87 

80 

79 

90 

83 

81 

87 

83 

85 

1003 

48 

7,032 

178 

85 

70 

78 

88 

82 

80 

86 

77 

83 

mo-t 

52 

8,972 

209 

84 

75 

77 

84 

82 

80 

83 

76 

82 

1905 

65 

9,041 

211 

84 

73 

77 

84 

81 

79 

83 

74 

80 

1900 

59 

9,771 

228 

84 

74 

70 

82 

79 

82 

82 

74 

78 

1907 

02 

10,841 

252 

82 

73 

74 

81 

78 

80 

77 

59 

76 

1908 

02 

9,920 

231 

81 

72 

09 

80 

76 

76 

76 

59 

73 

1909 

01 

9,340 

218 

80 

70 

07 

80 

76 

74 

70 

59 

73 

1010 

00 

12,093 

282 

80 

69 

GO 

80 

75 

74 

76 

69 

72 

1911 

71 

13 358 

311 

80 

09 

64 

82 

76 

73 

76 

60 

72 

1912 




80 

09 

62 

SO 

76 

73 

76 

60 

72 


212 Index numbers of outward and mw ard maritime freights have also been - 
calculated for the same basic period, namely, 1890 — 94: , the averages of these for the 
different qiiinquenmums are shown below — 



1890 to 

1895 to 

1000 to 

1 

1005 to 

1910 

[ 

1911 



1891 

1890 

1004 I 

i 

1909 

1912 

Calcutta to London. Livcr- 
rool, etc 

100 

84 

93 

1 

89 

1 99 

105 

129 

Eotrbtty to London and 
Litcrpoo! 

100 

81 

84 ‘ 

73 

87 

108 

143 

Madras *o London . 
Knnicln to Liverpool 

100 

100 

1 

87 

87 

O CO 

7o 

1 82 1 

i 84 
; 88 

82 

94 

100 

117 

Avrr ter 

100 • 

i 

81 i 

i 

88 ’ 

i 

' 83 ; 

' 1 

92 

99 

i 123 
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213 In these freights also, there was a large fall in the q^umquemiiuin 1905 09, 

but since then they have been rising again and atthepresentmoment are consider- 
ably higher than in the basic period Freights always vary according to the 
demand, and in years of famine when there is a heavy fall m the exports from 
India, the demand for outward freight is slack and there is, consequently, a 
reduction in the rates 


Improvement in General Monetary and Banking pacilities and an 

Increase in credit 

214 There has been a great improvement m bankmg and monetary facilities Croirth ol Bank 
dunngthe period under enquiry and it has been specially marked smce 1905 
The extended use of credit m India has undoubtedly had an important effect on 
prices The evidence from' statistics regardmg the growth of bankmg m India is 
almost astounding The foUowmg statement shows the growth of private deposits 
in the Presidency and other banks and their capital and reserves for each year from 
1890, and these figures have been converted to percentages of the standard penod 
(1890 — ^94) The figures relate to the three Presidency Banks of Bengal 

Bombay, and Madras for the whole period and for the following jomt-stock Banks 
whose head offices are located m India and the Exchange Banks whose head 
offices are located abroad, from the years (noted agamst each) from which figures 
for the respective banks are available — 



Indian Joint-stock Banks — 

AUaliabad Bank, Ld 

1890 

Bank of Upper India, Ld 

1890 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld 

1890 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld 

1890 

Commercial Bank of India, Ld (now defunct) 

1890—1907 

Deccan Bank, Ld 

1891—1900 

Punjab Banking Co , Ld 

1891 

Bank of Calcutta, Ld (now defunct) 

1895—1905 

Punjab National Bank, Ld 

1895 

Bank of Burma, Ld 

1905 

Bank of India, Ld 

1906 

Bank of Eangoon, Ld . 

1906 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

1907 

Indian Bank, Ld 

1907 

Bengal National Bank, Ld 

1908 

Bangalore Bank, Ld 

1908 

People’s Bank of India, Ld 

1908 

Bombay Merchants’ Bank, Ld 

1909 

Kavastha Trading and Banking Corporation, Ld 

1910 

Exchange Banks — 

Chartered Bank of India, Austraha and China 

1890 

Delhi and London Bank 

1890 

Honkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

1890 

National Bank of India 

1890 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 

1890 

Mercantile Bank of India 

- 1893 

Yokohama Specie Bank 

1894 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank • 

1897 

International Banking Corporation 

1903 

Russo- Asiatic Bank (formerly Russo-Chmese Bank) 

1903 

Eastern Bank ' 

1910 


215 These tables do not mclude such banks of deposit as do not possess a 
mmiTmi-m of five lakhs of rupees of paid-up capital and reserve fund combmed, 
nor the numerous money-lendmg and pawn-broking establishments which are 
at present registered annually as ‘ banks ’ imder the Indian Compames Act - It 
may be noted that the paid-up share capital of the banks, whose head offices are 
located m India and which are exclusively Indian, i e , all banks mcluded m 
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the table, excluding Exchange Banks, has meteased by 43 3 per cent during the 
decade ending 1911 If the reserves are added to the capital, the increase 
combined is 55 7 per cent in the same penod The capital and reserves of the 
loint-stock Banks, apart from the Presidency Banks, have mcreased m the same 
decade by 192 per cent , the mcrease in capital bemg 215 per cent, and m the 

rcser\es 150 per cent 

Growth of capital and praatc deposits tn Banls tn India {Presidency and other Banls) 


[In lakhs ol Rupees 


ll.DE’I EWMBERS 


"icars 

Total 

capital 

and 

rCSOTTCS 

it Indian 
Banka 

PnrvATr peposits 

Grand 

Totak 

Total 

capital 

and 

■osorves 

pKiVATE DErosrrs 

Grand 

Total 

Prosi 

donoy 

Banks 

Et 

change 

Banli 

Other 

Banks 

Totak 

Prosi 

denoy 

Banks 

Ei 

change 

Banks 

Other 

Banks 

Total 


4 09 

14,70 

3,54 

2 71 

23,01 

30,00 

96 

110 

89 

73 

93 

97 

1601 


14 13 

8,03 

3,40 

26,22 

31,27 

93 

106 

101 

93 

102 

102 

169'’ 

5,12 

12 07 

8,53 

3,87 

25,07 

30,19 

99 

95 

100 

104 

98 

98 


5,27 

12,10 

8,13 

4,08 

24,31 

29,58 

102 

91 

95 

109 

95 

96 

1S91 

5,43 

13,13 

9,70 

4,50 

27,39 

32,82 

105 

98 

116 

121 

107 

107 

Ateiiaoc 1S90 51 

5,17 

13,35 

8,52 

3,72 

25,60 

30,77 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1603 

5,85 

13,12 

10 31 

6,00 ^ 

29,09 

34,94 

113 

98 

121 

162 

114 

114 

1800 

C,09 

12,92 

1015 

5,38 

28,45 

31,64 

118 

97 

119 

145 

1X1 

112 

1807 

G51 

10,10 

9,09 

0,81 

20,00 

32,57 

120 

76 

107 

183 

102 

106 

1803 

C,S9 

10,78 

9,49 

0,89 

27,10 

34,05 

133 

81 

111 

185 

106 

111 

1899 

C.Ol 

11,41 

10,70 

7,43 

29.54 

3C,48 

134 

85 

126 

200 

115 

IIS 

ArEfvaE 1895 99 

6.4G 

11,65 

9,95 

6,43 

28,05 

34,52 

125 

87 

117 

173 

110 

112 

1000 

C,87 

12 83 

10,50 

8,03 

31,40 

38,33 

133 

96 

123 

217 

123 

125 

1001 

7,15 

14,04 

11,83 

9,00 

35,47 

42,02 

138 

no 

139 

242 

139 

139 

1902 

7,31 

17,00 

13 70 

10,44 

41,80 

49,11 

141 

132 

101 

280 

103 

100 

1003 

7,30 

17,79 

1015 

11,12 

45 00 

52,42 

142 

133 

190 

299 

176 

170 

loot 

7,5o 

21,97 

10,32 

11,51 

49,80 

67,35 

140 

104 

102 

309 

195 

186 

Avetaoe 1000 01 

7,25 

16,99 

13,70 

10,03 

! 40,72 

t 

47,97 

140 

127 

161 

. 263 

159 

156 

1003 

7 80 

C2 20 

17,05 

11,99 

j 61,30 

60,10 

162 

167 

200 

322 

200 

192 

ISOC 

8,30 

27,45 

18,09 

11,55 

57,00 

05,39 

101 

205 

212 

310 

223 

213 

1007 

9 !8 

2811 

10,17 

14 00 

! 01,28 

70,70 

183 

211 

225 

376 

239 

230 

1003 

0 78 

28,01 

10,52 

10,20 

t 04,30 

74,17 

189 

214 

229 

437 

252 

241 

1009 

10,02 

32 05 

20,27 

20,49 

73,41 

83,73 

200 

244 

238 

650 

287 

272 

Avrrtor 1905 00 

9,15 

27,82 

18,82 

14,86 

G1,49 

70.64 

177 

208 

221 

399 

240 

230 

lOIO 

i 

) I0G7 

32,34 

24 31 

23 CO 

82 31 

92,09 

207 

242 

285 

089 

322 

302 

1011 

11,13 

1 

3120 

25 42 

23,29 

54,91 

95,04 

215 

256 

29S 

679 

332 

312 

IrrrirE joio 11 

J 10,90 

33,27 

24,87 

25,48 

83,61 

94,52 

211 

249 

292 

1 684 

327 

1 307 

( 


21 G The pn-vate deposits available for commercial enterprise in the Presidency 
and jomt-stock Banks, including Exchange Banks, increased from an average of 
about tnenty-cix crores in the five years 1890 — 94 to an average of sixty-one 
crorcs in the five years 1905 — 09, and non stand at about ninety crores During 
the last ten i ears the increase has been unusually rapid The deposits amounted to 
thirti -one crores in 1900 and rose to fifty-one crores m 1905, seventy-three crores 
in 1909, cightv-tiro croios m 1010 and cighly-five crores in 1911 In the five 
3C'’r-. onninc mth 1004 the annual growth as compared mth the preMOUs quw- 
Quoiinmni i>rs aoont nine per cent In the next five years the annual growth was 
more tlnn ten per cent and m 1910-1911 the annual grow th has been much larger 
'I' Cr< dit 1 -, gnen usually m the form of bankers’ advances A con- 
'' pirt of the depo'its m banks is advanced to merchants usually, 
■ut u it alv.i . s, on secunties A •successful merchant has no difficulty in 
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obtairuiig loans, provided that the operation, for which, he reqnires the money, is 
a sound one In times of great trade activity, a great deal of the money with 
hankers is placed at the disposal of husmess men and this creates a demand for 
commodities generaUy , and prices rise During the upward general trend of prices, 
money is lent freely , and credit is at its maximum ef&ciency and exercises great 
influence on prices In addition to hankers advances, there is another form of 
■credit, namely, hill discountmg In the discountmg of hills credit is often given 
on the security of articles of defimte value such as hales of ]ute, gunmes, cotton 
or other goods The owner of these goods draws a hill on the buyer or consignee 
and the latter meets it within the defimte period named on the bill The drawer 
of the hill obtains the money at once by gettmg it discounted by his hanker 
Qfiiese hdls thus allow the owner to recover the value of his goods immediately 
he IS able to sell or consign them to another The person who discounts the hill 
may, agam, use it as a security for a temporary increase of his credit Thus, the 
volume of the credit and the rapidity of its circulation is considerably mcreased 

21 8 VTien cheques pass through several hands, before hemg presented to the cueones 
hank on vhich they are drawn, they become instruments of credit, takmg the 
place of coins and notes m the locahty where they circulate In India, m recent 
years, cheques are made to do a great deal of work as an aid to the rupee and 
mote circulation, and when they are finally cleared they are covered with the 
endorsements of persons and firms through whose hands they have passed These 
cheques frequently remam m circulation foi months before they are finally cleared 
and form an addition to the circulatmg medium of the place The foUowmg state- 
ment of the amount of cheques cleared at the Clearmg Houses m Calcutta, 
Bombay and [Madras shows that the total amount of these cheques cleared m 
1912 was 3 53 tunes of the average of the five years, 1890-94 Similar statistics 
are available for Karachi only from 1901, and m eleven years the amount of 
cheques, cleared m that city, has mcreased from 179 lakhs to eleven crores sixty 
lakhs, le ,\t has mcreased 548 per cent — 

Statement showing the amounts of cheques cleared at the Clearing Houses in Calcutta, Bombay, 

Madras and Karachi 


[In lakhs of rupees 


Years 

Calcutta 

Bombai 

Madras 

ICabachi 

Total — Cal 
cuTT K , Bomeax 
AND Madras 

Amount 

Index 

No 

Amount 

Index 

No 

Amount 

Index 

No 

Amount 

Index 

No 

Amount 

IndDs 

No 

1890 

63,33 

79 

61,31 

111 

13,11 

121 



137,75 

94 

1891 

77,59 

97 

57,85 

104 

11,06 

102 



146,50 

100 

1892 

84,13 

105 

48,54 

87 

11,14 

103 



143,81 

98 

1893 

83,48 

104 

53,85 

97 

8,75 

81 



146,08 

100 

1894 

92,29 

115 

65,99 

101 

10,06 

93 



158,34 

1 C 8 

1895 

102,28 

128 

61,64 

111 

11,87 

110 



176,79 

120 

1896 

101,80 

127 

69,40 

125 

10,03 

93 



181,23 

124 

1897 

116,90 

146 

62,63 

113 

11,20 

104 



190,73 

130 

1898 

105,36 

131 

59,74 

108 

11,15 

103 



176,25 

120 

1899 

125,37 

156 

65,67 

118 

11,61 

107 



202,55 

138 

1900 

139,61 

174 

60,70 

109 

12,04 

111 



212,35 

145 

1901 

132,83 

166 

65,11 

117 

13,55 

126 

1,79 

100 

211,49 

144 

1902 

146,31 

183 

70,13 

126 

13,05 

121 

2,68 

150 

229,19 

157 

1903 

141,74 

177 

87,63 

168 

14,64 

134 

3,40 

190 

243,91 

166 

1904 

140,67 

175 

94,93 

171 

15,47 

143 

3,66 

204 

251,07 

171 

1905 

175,27 

219 

109,27 

197 

15,91 

147 

3,25 

182 

300,45 

205 

1906 

206,42 

257 

109,12 

197 

15,94 

147 

4,01 

224 

331,48 

226 

1907 

224,44 

280 

126,45 

228 

16,49 

143 

6,31 

297 

366,38 

250 

1908 

212,81 

265 

125,85 

227 

17,64 

162 

6,44 

360 

356,20 

243 

1909 

197,76 

247 

143,76 

259 

19,48 

180 

7,02 

392 

361,00 

246 

1910 

222,38 

277 

166,53 

300 

21,17 

196 

7,65 

422 

410,03 

280 

1911 

257,63 

321 

176,05 

317 

20,83 

193 

7,63 

426 

454,51 

310 

1912 

288,31 

360 

206 94 

373 

21,63 

199 

11,60 

648 

516,78 

353 
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nntiopB«trfti.t 219 During tlie last ten years tlie English system of bankmg has been 
eloinng in all the pro\ mces in India and has been very largely supplementing 
the operations of the Bamas and Maricans, v ho combme trade freely vrith money- 
Icndinf^ and finance It is mipossible to collect any statistics of the operations 
of thes^ men, but there is no doubt that their operations also have been growmg 
fan fassii vith the growth of the Enghsh system of banlang m India and that the 
latter has not displaced the former to any extent The Chcthes of Southern 
India, the and Pa? sees of Bombay and Gujarat and the ilf a? ^ea?^s and 

Htndnsiams of Xorthern India are as flourishing to-day, if not more, as they were 
before, and still to-day there are 347 offices of jomt-stock banks in 140 cities 
throughout India The toivns where these offices are largely established are the 
following — 


Lahore 

20 Bank Offices includmg 

6 Head Offices 

Calcutta 

18 

9f 

99 

4 

Bombay 

13 

9i 

99 

4 

Delhi 

11 

9f 

99 

1 

Amritsar 

9 

99 

99 

3 

Karachi 

9 

99 

99 

0 

Lucknow 

9 

99 

99 

1 

Cawnpore 

8 

99 

99 

0 

Rangoon 

8 

99 

99 

2 

Madras 

6 

99 

99 

2 


220 The money-lenders themselves, it may be noted, are now’^ making use of 
joint-stock Banks for deposit and remittance This jomt-stock banlcing system 
collects and distributes a large sum of money throughout the whole of India 

Iecreasb in the circulating medium 

Tte (junnJUy ot 221 Prices are but the value of goods measured m money, and must be 

money and prices governed by the general law of value, unless some reason for 

an exception m this case be shown, which, however, has never been done The 
q^uantitative theory of money lays down that, under the simplest conditions and 
other thmgs bemg equal, an mcrease m the quantity of money raises pnees and 
a diminution lowers them VTule there are some very staunch supporters of the 
theory, there are others who have cavilled at and even rejected it, but none of 
them has yet seriously imdertaken to show what determines the value of money, 
1 c , price, if the supply and demand do not The opponents of the " Quantitative 
Theory of Jloney ” have, it seems, been misled by not always remembering the 
many limitations of this theory, for example, (1) the complexity and elusiveness 
of the elements mvolved, and (2) the importance of the proviso which must be 
attached to every statement of this doctrme, viz , ‘ aU other thmgs bemg equal 
There is yet another party who hold that each of the two phenomena — ^nse or fall 
in pnees and mcrease and decrease in the quantity of money — ^is hkely to accom- 
pany the other, but they do not tell us why pnees have gone up or tohy it has been 
necessary to mcrease the volume of the currency , m short, they hold that these 
two observed facts are only different phases of the same monetary phenomenon 

222 Tlie quantitativetheoryofthevalueof moneyistrueonlyunderthesimplest 
conditions and considerable quahfication and elaboration are necessary before 
the bold statement — ‘ that an mcrease of the quantity of money raises pnees and 
a diminution low ers them, is a most elementary proposition m the value of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others ’ ^ — can be made to fit 
thf* complicated phenomena ot modern times It is well-known that the money 
supply of Europe was increased by 500 per cent durmg the first two generations 
of the discovery of America Prices are, however, not generally considered to have 
increased more than 200 per cent The new supphes of silver from Mexico and 
Peru wore e igerly taken up by the countries of Europe which had been starving 
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for long oRTng to the continued silver fannne in the middle ages Specula^ 
tion and enteiprise arose in every land, new industries were created, and old 
and traditional industries were rapidly increased A similar effect indeed 
was produced by the Oaliforniau and Australian discoveries, when the increased 
commercial and industiial actmties and enterprise, themselves the result of the 
increased supply of new gold, added to the demand for money and prevented 
prices from nsmg proportionately to the mcreased supply In short, we see the 
necessity of the provisos, ‘othei things being equal/ and ‘under the simplest 
conditions ’ BIiII himself was careful to pomtout that the proposition is only true 
of “ a simple and piimitive state of thmgs,” and it must be received with many 
quahfications “ which undei a complex system of credit like that existmg m 
England lendeis the proposition an extremely incorrect expression of the 
lact ” 


223 In Older to isolate the influence of the quantity of money and to bring inflnenec oi Credit 
out clearly the cential truth of the theory and the modifications that are re- 
quired to make it hold good in modern mdusbnal society, a ‘ hypothetical market ’ 

wonld have to be constructed where (i") credit and barter are excluded, no 
exchanges of commodities are to be penmtted unless money passes from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and (it) money must be regarded solely as an instru- 
ment of exchange, and not used for hoardmg or for mdustnal purposes (such as 
manufactunng jeivcUery), z e , money must be convertible or used exclusively as an 
instrument of exchange This ‘ hjqiothetical market ' is, m fact, the reverse of the 
market of to-day A purchase made on credit has the same immediate effec'fc 
on prices as the purchase made with cash If a certam number of people pur- 
chase goods and offer money and there is an equal mimbei, whose credit is good, 
purchasmg on credit, the effect on the seller is the same as if the entire number had 
offered money The extension of credit may, however, cause not merely the 
postponement of the use of money, but it may brmg mto action a tram of causes 
enabling money to be dispensed with If, for instance, a merchant of high 
standmg buys goods, 'and gives his promissory note m payment, the transaction 
per se merely puts off the use of money until the maturity of the note Con- 
ceivably, however, the holder of the note may turn it over, with his endorsement, 
to another person, m payment of goods If that other person accepts it, the nse 
of money m the second transaction is entirely obviated yet the effect on prices 
IS precisely the same as if so much money had actually passed "] j 

< 

224 In addition to credit the other modifying influences must not be forgotten 
There is, for example, the effect of the rapidity of the circulation of money and 
credit In the recent Report of the Mackenzie Commission on the Cost of Livmg 
m Rew Zealand, the increase in the velocity of money circulation has been given 
a prime place as a cause of the nse of prices The effect on the general prices is 
the same when, m effectmg a certain amount of transactions, one piece of money 
IS used ten times as when ten pieces are used once 

225 Barter too must not be forgotten It may be pomted out that if some Barter 
thmgs are exchanged by means of barter instead of by money, there is so much 
money left over to be given for the smaller amount of commodities, ani m this 
way barter would, although indirectly, tend to raise pnees 

226 The importance of the second himtation in discussmg the ‘ hypothetical 
market,’ m: , that there must be no hoardmg and no demand of the money aseoi goJd let 
material for mdustnal purposes, or, m other words, that money must be regarded 

solely as an instrument of exchange, must be borne m mind The demand fox 
gold for industrial purposes affects the supply available for money There ate also 
demands for gold for mihtary chests, and for public and private hoards Vriien 
there is a general rise of pnees, the quantity of gold demanded for the arts tends to 
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increase, and, as in recent years, with the great gold discoveries in South Africa, 
there has been a counteracting influence on prices by the increased demands for 
gold for industrial consumption 

227 To sum up when all these factors have been allowed for, prices are 
determmed by the relation between the volume of the purchasmg medium m terms 
of money and the quantity of goods The volume of the purchasmg medium 
IS, however, by no means the same as the volume of specie or what is generally 
called money This purchasmg power includes not only specie, but hanlc (or 
currency) notes and credit as well 

t 

RcRinaancy 0 i 228 Many writers on the rise of prices in India have held that prices have 

onh1rL’e“crpritcs gone up in India, in consequence of an increase in the circulation of rupees, 
facilitated by the heavy coinage of rupees by Government m the last decade 
Aniomaey ot Hic The Indian currency system of to-day is, however, quite as automatic as it was 
system previous to the closing of the Slints to the free coinage of silver Before the closing 

of the Mints, silver used to he imported to adjust the balance of trade and if there 
was a demand for more rupees, the silver was presented at the Mmt and rupees 
obtained , if, however, the number of rupees were more than was required for 
trade purposes they could be exported as bullion, there being no large difference 
betveen the bullion and the face value of the rupees Now that the IMints have 
been closed to free coinage, the export of rupees to other countries, where the 
Government of India rupees are not current, and where they can be exchanged 
only for their bullion value, has necessarily disappeared, and the balance of India’s 
trade can be made good only by the importation of gold or of Council bills in 
excess of the Secretary of State’s requirements , and if tiade requires more 
currency, Government have to supply rupees either in payment of the extra 
Council Bills or in exchange for the gold imported MTiile, on the other hand, 
if the balance of tiadc is reversed, the necessary adjustment can be made only 
by a lemittance from India Government have now tacitly undertaken the 
obligation to facilitate such remittances either by supplying gold from the 
reserves in this countiy or by selling bills on London m lieu of rupees received 
here Thus remittances can be made from India to the other countries in 
adjustment of the trade balance as freely as before, and when such remittances 
are made on a large scale the inevitable effect wiU be a contraction of the circula- 
tion of rupees 

fcinsse ot Rupees 229 Bupees, when required by the trade, are ordinarily supplied, m lieu of 
• n'/eriXen’''”^"^ gold or Council bills, from the currency reserve or the silver branch of the Gold 
Standard Ecserve "When the amount of rupees in the silver portion of the Paper 
Currenc} Ecserve falls to the margin of safety, the Government of India recogmse- 
that the t^mc is drawing near for the coinage of new lupees And when the 
percentage of the rupee reserve in the Cunency to the total circulation becomes 
V ery low , coinage is compulsorily undertaken by Gov ernment This vvull be 
evident from the followang statement showing the total circulation of currency 
note--, the rupee reserv e held against them, the percentage of the rupee reserve to 
the total circulation and the net coinage of the several years In 1899-1900, 
the percentage of the reserve to the total circulation of currency notes 
was onh 18 7, m 1902-03, 30 G , in 1903-04, 30, in 1904-05,28 7, m 
1005-00, 30 t , m 190G-07, 29 2 ,and in 1911-12 when coinage was again resumed, 
the I creentage went down to 25 1 Thus it is clear that whenever the Gov'ern- 
ineiit of India coined new rupees they were forced to do so by the depletion of 
the » rc'crv cs due to the demands of trade It is impossible to force an additional 
'•i' nag! into urcuhtion even if the Government of India undertook to com when 
tl'f* tra A demands for more rupees were non-existent 
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S^tCTn^iit slioivvng tlis total circulation of cuii&ncy notes, the lu'pec lescjve held 
against them, the 'percentage of the i upee reserve to the total circulation and the 
net coinage of the 'year 


Year 

Total 
circulation 
of cur 
rency 
notes 
(in lal is 
of rupees) 

Currency 
Rupee 
Reserve 
(in lakhs- 
of rupees) 

Percent 
age of ' 
Rupee 1 
Reserve to ^ 
total cir 
dilation 

Ket 
Rupee 
coinage 
(m lakhs 
of rupees) 
(a) 

Year 

Total 
circulation 
of cur 
rency 
notes 
(in laklis 
of rupees) 

Currency 
Rupee 
Reserve 
(m lalJis 
of rupees) 

Percent , 
age of 
Rupee 
Peserve 
: to total 
! circula 
tion 

Net 
Rupee 
coinage 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

1894-95 

30,70 

22,70 

73 9 

—6 

1903-04 

1 

38,21 

11,50 

30 0 

10,79 

1895-96 

25,94 

17,97 

\ 

69 3 

—29 

1 

^ 1904-05 

39,18 

11,36 

28 7 

1 

7,32 

1896-97 

23,75 

13,75 

57 9 

—64 

1905-06 

44,66 

13,58 

30 4 

16,48 

1897-98 

24,76 

14,51 

58 6 

—12 

1906-07 

1 

j 

1 46,95 

I 

13,72 

29 2 

23,16 

1898-99 

28,20 ' 

15,15 

53 7 

9 

1907-08 

46,89 

25,28 

63 9=" 

14,91 

1899-1900 

28,74 

1 

5,38 

18 7 

40 

1908-09 

45,49 

31,14 

68 4-<= 

—10 

1900-01 

29,87 

9,42 

315 

16,81 

1909-10 

54,41 

29,33 

53 9'= 

1 

1901-02 

31,66 

11,13 

35 2 

3,64 

1910-11 

54,99 

26,06 

47 4* 

j 

—47 

1902-03 

35,72 

10,93 

30 6 

3,13 1 

1911-12 

61,36 

15,40 

25 I" 

—6 


(a) Mmus Bguros represent oscoss of withdrawals over new coinage 

* Taking the rupees held in the Gold Standard Reserve into account, the percentages would be — 


1907 08—66 7 1909 10—61 6 

1908 09—103 4 1910 11—52 8 

1911 12—29 9 


230 The next table showing the yearly and average net coinages of silver. Average coinage 
before and after the closing of the Mints, brings out clearly that in spite of the heavy t“ho*mmts‘iot 
coinages of recent years, the average n3t coinage during the eighteen years subse- >>®fore 
quent to the closing of the Mints was Rs 5,66,00,000 and in the previous eighteen 
years Rs 7,51,00,000 Thus, the average annual coinage dunng the eighteen 
years that have elapsed since the closing of the Mints has been much less than in 
the corresponding period preceding that date In the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the closing of the Mints, the average net coinage was Rs 8,08,00,000 and 
in the decade following Rs 3,72,00,000 This was due to a deliberate restriction of 

coinage to force up exchange The average net coinage during the eight years 
ending 1911-12 was Rs 8,08,00,000 or the same as in the decade ending 1893-94, 
but if the coinage of theyears 1912-13 be taken mto account the average would be 
somewhat more The coinage has in certain years been exceptionally great 
Thus, in 1877-78, theie was a net coinage of Rs 16,11,00,000 , m 1887-88, 

Rs 10,32,00,000 , m 1890-91, Rs 13,07,00,000 and m 1892-93, Rs 12,51,00,000 
Since 1893, the years of heavy coinage were 1900-01 (Rs 16,81,00,000), 1903-04 
(Rs 10 , 79 , 00 , 000 ), 1905-06 (Rs 16,48,00,000), 1906-07 (Rs 23,16,00,000), and 
1907-08 (Rs 14,91,00,000) In the latter period, i e , after 1893, the compara- 
tively heavy coinages m some of the years have been counterbalanced by httle 
or no coinage m some others, e g , 1894-95 to 1899-1900 and 1908-09 to 1911-12, 
but this redeeming feature is absent in the earlier period. 
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siatamnt shoicivj the yearly and average net coina'je of silver in India, before and 

after the closing of the Mints 


[In lakbs of Rupees. 


lenr' 

Net 

coinage of 
siUtr 

Doconmal 

averages 

Eighteen 
•y early 
averages 

Years 

Net 

coinage of 
silver 

Dcccmual 

averages 

Eighteen 
j early 
averages 

IS74-75 

4,81 

1 




1894-95 

3 

> 


> 


1875-7C 

2,52 





1895-96 






IS7G-77 

1 G,25 



1 

1896-97 

—7 





1877-78 

1 16,11 




I 

1897-98 

38 





1878-79 

i 7.14 




t 

1898-99 

37 


r- 



1879-80 

1 10,19 


V 


I 

1899-00 

1,32 


‘ 



1880 81 

4,09 


6,17 



1900-01 

16,93 


3,72 



1881-82 

1,55 





1901-0^ 

3,82 





1882-83 

3,81 





1902-03 

3,25 





1883-81 ' 

3,15 





1903-04 

11,15 




h 5,66 

1881-85 

5,54 




7,51 

1904-05 

7,81 





18S5-8G 

9,83 





1905-06 

16,88 





188G 87 

4,56 





1906-07 

23,38 





1887-88 

10,32 





1907-08 

15,70 


^ 8,08 



1888-89 

6,80 

4 




1908-09 

24 





1889-90 

8,24 


" 8,08 



1909-10 

11 





1890-91 

13,07 





1910-11 

20 





1891-92 

5,36 





1911-12 

30 





1892-93 

12,51 









J 


1893-91 

4,61 

J 










iVnotlicr factor has to be borne in mind in this connection In spite of in- 
creased exports of British India rupees to East Africa and other .places where 
they pass current, the total amount of wastage of rupees, due to melting, hoarding, 
exporting and other reasons, has in the recent period been much less — being in 
fact less than one-half — than the amount in the period prior to the closing of the 
'dints, as will be seen fiom the following statements This can be explained by 
the fact that nipcos aie nolongerused for mdustiial purposes, as the value of the 
bullion contained in them is only a fraction of their nominal value, and also because 
gold IS now being hoarded m preference to silver There are no indications of any 
appreciable change in the inveterate habit of the great ma]onty of the people of 
hoarding tncir sa\nngs This is clear from the fact brought out in the second of 
the following statements that m every year of famme or scarcity, not only has 
tlicie been no diminution of the currency m circulation due to the usual wastage, 
but that there has also been an actual addition evidently from hoards, thus in 
there vas an addition of 2 crores, m 1897 of one crore, in 1901 of 9 crores, 
in 1907 of 3 crores and in 1908 of 0 crores 


Erpoiis and Imports of Govermnent of India Rupees 


! 

^ 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ftport" j 

1 

Import" 

Net evport" 

_ * - ^ 

noio-, 1 

nroTr.l-t I 

'iS CO 722 

73 31 002 

1 

i irsi 'c; '•,00 , 

7t IfiOOC 

37 22 191 

1 " n: 

1 ir,i'r,2io! 

1C2 0I,7S7 

70 4 1 023 

I'-’l-v, 

[ '-> -0 07^ ( 

note 2m 

13 31 on 

<v> 

1 Till *1770 

47 OCT 1 

171 17 707 

I. />i.i 

1 

if 07 444 

97 17 227 

le- ini ; 

1 (0 ;ii i 

’•2 (3Cn 

S7 70 070 

K' 1 <■_’ 

l.no' '7^ ' 

■.T os 297 

3307 253 

.e.r' 

11 "" 2 ^ J 
1 1 

'■o Cl 3G2 

C' 10 oro 


1 ( ar 

Export" 

Import" 

Net exports 

1D03 0I 

1 

142,02,089 

83,00,392 

08 92,097 

100107 

122,83,147 

02,18,732 

00,0-1 113 

1007 00 

110,81,420 

32 08 003 

78 23, 127 

1000 07 

199 02 1C5 

72 14 271 

127 77,891 

1007 05 

1 102 35,080 

120,83 030 

11,71,700 

ions 09 

117,00 707 

88,01,093 

28 00 074 

1900 10 

183 8-7 700 

14,17 270 

139,10,470 

1010 11 

214,00,900 

42 13,002 

172 47,298 

1011 12 

102,62,890 

39,12,830 

113,50,005 
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Statement slwwitt^ , the aveiage amount of ruTtees melted, hoarded, exported or 

othenvise wasted 


[In crores of Rupees 


\ 

Estimated 
stock of 
rupees in 
circulation 
and cur 
rency and 
Gold Stand 
ard Reser\es 

Increase 4- 
Decrease — 

Net 
comage 
of tbo 
year 
(a) 

Amount 
melted, 
hoarded 
exported 
or othenviso 
vrasted 

1 Average 
amount 
melted, 
hoarded 
exported 
or otherwise 
wasted 

1884 

109 


i 

1 




1885 

113 

4 

9 

5 

1 

1 


1886 

111 

2 

5 

7 

1 


1887 

111 


8 

8 

i 


1888 

112 

1 

7 

6 

1 


1889 

117 

5 

7 

2 

^ 5 

1890 

120 

3 

12 

9 



1891 

126 

6 

6 




1892 

138 

12 

10 

— 2 

1 


1893 

136 

— 2 

1 

8 ; 

10 

J 


1894 

130 

— 6 


6 


1895 

128 

— 2 

♦ 

2 

1 


1896 

120 

— 8 

— 1 

7 

1 


1897 

120 


— 1 

— 1 

! 

1898 

115 

— 5 


6 

S’ 25 

1899 

112 

-3 

— 1 1 

2 

t 


1900 

120 

, 8 

9 1 

1 

1 


1901 

137 


8 1 

— 9 

1 


1902 

127 

1 

—10 

— 2 

8 

J 


1903 

129 

2 

6 

3 


1904 

132 

3 

12 

9 

1 


1905 

142 

' 10 

10 




1906 

160 

18 

24 

6 



1907 

186 

26 

23 

~ 3 


2 25 

1908 

192 

6 


— 6 



1909 

190 

-2 


2 



1910 

186 

— 4 ' 


4 



1911' 

180 

— 6 

— 1 

5 



1912 

185 i 

1 

5 



_ 



(a) In calculating the net coinage, ivithdra^uls m official years have been taken into account 


232 Thus, although the coinage in the last eighteen years has been less than that 
in the corresponding period before the closing of the Mints, the actual average 
addition to thoxcurrency has been more, as allowance should be made for the 
decrease m the amounts melted and hoarded 

233 The following statement shows the stock of rupees in circulation ’ 

method of calculatmg which has been described m Appendix M), the circulation of nothin drcnS'on^ 
currency notes and the amount of rupees and currency notes in actual circulation 

The circulation of sovereigns has not been taken into account as it has not been 
possible to estimate it But whatever may be the amount of sovereigns m 
circulation, it is not likely to be appreciable m comparison with that of rupees and 
currency notes, and the omission would not affect the figures seriously The 
circulation of notes of the denomination of Bs 10,000 has also been excluded, as 
these high denomination notes do not really circulate but are used as a convement 
means of locking up money for future use , moreover, the bulk of these notes is 
held by Government Keserve Treasuries and as such do not play any important 
part in the ordinary transactions of the country This statement shows that 
the circulating medium apart from credit has increased 60 per cent in volume 
since the period 1890 — 94 
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Stntriw'nl slmring the total amount of currenaj tn circulation {including Currency jSotes) 


18 SJ 

ISST 

U'-O 

1SS7 

IS^iS 

ISOO 

]B01 

1S92 

1893 

1891 

189j 

169C 

1897 

1898 

1899 
1000 
1901 
1002 
1903 

loot 

1007 

1900 
1907 

1008 
1009 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Total csti 
mntod stock 
of rupees in 
circuhtion 
and in Cur 
rcnc\ and 
Gold Stand 
ard Reserves 
(in crorcs of 
rupees) 

Add circu 
Jation of 
Currency 

2iOtCa* 

(m crores of 
rupees) 

1 

' Deduct 
, Rupees held 
j in the Cur 
renej Re- 
serve* 

1 (in crorcs of 

1 rupees) 

! 

f 

Deduct 
Rupees held 
m the Gold 
Standard 
Reserve* 
(in crores of 
rnpees) 

Deduct 
circulation 
ofRs 10,000 
Kotes * 

(in crorcs of 
rupees) 

Actual 
circulation 
of rupees and 
Currency 
Rotes 

(in crorcs of 
rupees) 

Index 
Rumbors 
Average of 
1890 1894- 
100 

109 

15 

7 


2 

113 

88 

113 

14 

7 


2 

as 

90 

ill 

14 

7 


1 

117 

90 

111 

10 

0 


2 

IIG 

89 

112 

IG 

8 


o 

as 

90 

117 

IG 

8 


n 

123 

94 

120 

2G 

IS 


8 

120 

92 

12G 

24 

14 


5 

131 

100 

138 

2G 

18 


5 

141 

108 

13G 

30 

22 


12 

132 

101 

130 

31 

23 


9 

129 

99 

128 

2G 

18 


4 

132 

101 

120 

24 

14 


3 

127 

97 

120 

23 

15 


5 

125 

9G 

113 

28 

15 


6 

122 

93 

112 

29 

5 


3 

131 

100 

120 

30 

9 


7 

134 

103 

137 

32 

a 


s 

150 

116 

127 

3G 

a 


9 

143 

109 

129 

38 

12 


8 

147 

113 

132 

39 

a 


8 

152 

llG 

142 

47 

14 


9 

1G4 

12G 

IGO 

47 

14 


8 

185 

142 

ISO 

47 

23 

G 

12 

190 

145 

192 

15 

31 

IG 

9 

181 

139 

190 

34 

29 

4 

13 

198 

152 

ISG 

53 

2G 

3 

13 

199 

162 

ISO 

G1 

15 

3 

14 

209 

ICO 

1S3 

09 

16 

C 

18 

214 

104 


• On the last day of March of the nett year 


IntHtft in 
tlrenlatln;: medium 
not more than 
the Increase In 
fcnsinef* 


23 1 This increase in the volume of metaihe currency does not, however, appear 
to liave been larger than what has been required by the growth of business and 
other demands for currency The fohowmg table shows the growth of business m 
India hctiicen 1890 — 1911 It mcludes only a few items such as external and 
internal trade, railway traffic, post office and treasury transactions, the capital 
of Joint Stock Compames, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the pro- 
duction of ]ute and cotton In 1911, busmess had grown by over 120 per cent 
(the standard penod being 1890 — 1894) It -will be seen that this growth was espe- 
cially marked from 1904, the general index numbers bemg as follows 1890 — 1894, 
100 1895,110, 1900,128, 1903,148, 1904,160, 1906,179, 1909,193, 1910, 
202, and in 1911, 222 In the absence, therefore, of any marked mcrease m the 
rapidity of the circulation of currency and credit — and we have had no evidence 
of any remarkable change in the rate during the last two decades — the demands 
of busmess would necessitate a corresponding increase m the volume of currency 
and credit But as explamed above, the volume of rupees and currency notes 
in actual circulation has increased only 60 per cent as compared vuth the 
120 jier cent increase in the growth of busmess Moreover, barter has been 
gi\mg place to payment m cash, especially in legard to the payment of wages, 
and this also has undoubtedly increased the demand for currency in the interior 
Anofher factor, of vliich ve got conclusive proofs in our tours in the various parts 
of India IS that currency in all its forms now remains in inland districts when it 
hpsdone its special work of moMng hariests or rehcaing famines, because it is 
requmd locally a fteniards The life of the indi\ idual ryot or groups of ryots 
IS rot ’'O ‘•olf-containcd now as fonncrly , rents as well as wages are now paid in 
laoiiti rather than m kind, railway->,iather than the ryots’ own carts, are carr}nng 
tl r p’-oducc and all of these require a larger amount of currency than before. 
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Statement showing the gi&wth of business in India 


Years 

IirPORTS ARD 
Exports op 

MRRCH IRDISE 
ARD TbEASERE 
EXCLEDIRO Gov 
ERNMEVT Stores 

j iO^XAGE EN 
TERED A^D 
CLEVRED \MTH 
CARGO 

IlirOBTs AND 

Exports.Coast 
IRQ TrABE 

Imports ard 
Exports, 
Ir-laxd 
rRADE 

Passer a ERS 

CAPUrlED Bi 

Eailm its 

Fpeight 

ORRRIED BT 

Eatlwaxs 

Treasurt and 
Presiderot. Port 
Trust and Mu 

RICIPAL TRANS AO 
TIORS (EXCLUD 

IRO REMITTAROES) 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

In lakhs of rupees 

O 

a 

o 

In thousands of tons 

Index numbers 

In lakhs of rupees 

O 

6 

3 

3 

o 

In milhons of maunde 

Index numbers 

Passenger mileage in 
millions 

Index numbers 

Ton miicngo in 
millions 

Index numbers 

In lakhs of rupees 

Index numbers 

1890 

193,16 

99 

6,635 

97 

05,59 

97 

524 

92 

4 789 

89 


82 


98 

1891 

192 49 

ns 

7 153 

104 

67,90 

■TitiI 

588 

104 

5 226 

98 

4 439 

■bk] 

260,21 


1892 

193 07 

99 

6 593 

96 

66,10 

HRIH 

544 

96 


98 

4,234 

99 

267,89 


1893 

202,86 

104 

6,763 

JS 

08 44 

Binn 

573 

101 


105 

4,426 

■Cxl 

258,29 


1894 

196,70 

100 

7,215 

105 

■nfiTTfl 

HiitI 

606 

107 

5,890 

110 

4 859 

113 

255,32 

99 

1895 

201,18 

103 

7,200 

105 

74.61 

Hira 

625 

110 

6,184 

116 

4,941 

115 

205 89 

103 

1896 

193,71 

99 

6,712 

98 


101 

605 

107 

6 441 

120 

4,588 

■liM 

270,99 

105 

1897 

194,42 

99 

6,700 

98 

75,82 

112 

657 

116 

5,924 

111 

4,796 

112 

287,05 

111 

1898 

206,39 

105 

mtffiwm 

112 

68.71 

■ml 

727 

128 

5 826 

■MJ 

5,712 

133 

287,32 

111 

1899 

208,60 

107 

7,438 

108 


120 

815 

144 

6,191 

116 

6,164 

144 

310,24 

■WiM 

1900 

207,58 

106 


103 

83 52 

123 

806 

142 



6 650 

155 

338,98 

131 

1901 

234,09 


8,350 

122 

79,49 

117 

860 

152 

7,872 

147 


165 

329,78 

127 

1902 

241,68 

124 

mmmm 

136 

72,91 


805 

142 

7,872 

147 

7 178 

167 

354,11 

137 

1903 

277,88 

142 

10,670 

155 

72,50 


903 

159 

8,388 

157 

7,032 

178 

371,05 

143 

1904 

295,20 

151 

11,492 

167 

78,81 

116 

1,104 

195 

HTiiirl 

108 

8,972 

209 

374 22 

144 

1905 

292,18 

149 

10,573 

154 

84,25 

124 

1,137 

201 


185 

9,041 

211 

396,26 

153 

1906 

318 14 

103 

11 801 

172 

96,31 

142 

1,104 

205 


mism 

9 771 

228 

421,99 


1907 

345,53 

177 

12,388 

180 

109,01 

161 

1,229 

217 

11 841 

221 

10,841 

252 

405,89 

157 

1908 

302,89 

155 

11 594 

109 

106,02 

157 

1,137 

201 


226 

9 926 

231 

420,08 

162 

1909 

348,77 

178 

12,491 

182 

100,66 

167 

1 236 

218 

12 365 

231 


218 


165 

1910 

386,20 

197 

12 755 

ISO 

104 94 

155 

1,329 

234 

13,432 

251 

12,093 

282 

437,14 

169 

1911 

430,19 

220 

13,847 

201 

109,25 

161 



14 373 

268 

13,358 

311 

456,03 

176 


Years 

Post office 

TI;A1^SACTI0^S 
RECEIPTS AND 

PAYirEVXS 

Capitai. OP 
Joint stock 

COJIPANIES 
REGISTERED 
IN India 

CoNsmiPXioN 
OF RICE 

Consumption 

OF OVHEAT 

Production 
OF JUTE 

Production 

OF COTTON 

Consumption 

OF COAL. 

General index nuro 
ber of growth of 
business 

Population 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


16 

In lakhs of rupees 

Index numbers 

In lakhs of rupees 

IndcE numbers 

In lakhs of maunds 

Index numbers 

In lakhs of maunds 

Index numbers 

to 

'O 

a 

3 

c3 

a 

*0 

a 

Index numbers 

In lakhs of maunds 

Index numbers 

In thousands of tons 

CQ 

0 

a 

§ 

y 

1 


In milhons 

Index numbers 

1890 

40,77 

90 

24,26 

93 


92 





1,03 

119 

2,927 

92 

97 

2127 

100 

1891 

42,75 

94 

26,35 

101 

55 26 

76 

17,96 

98 



71 

82 

3,060 

97 

95 

213 0 

100 

1892 

45,14 

99 

26,46 

mum 

74,67 

102 

16,20 

89 



80 

92 

3,170 

Wilil 

98 

213 4 

100 

1893 

, 48,04 

106 

26,65 

102 

81,99 

112 

19,28 

105 

2,47 

90 

99 

114 

3,065 

97 

103 

213 8 

100 

1894 

60,54 

mnm 

27,06 

103 

87 18 

118 

20 58 

113 

Kcni 

110 

80 

93 

3,594 

114 

107 

214 4 

100 

1895 

63,63 

118 

28,87 

110 

73,08 

■nlil 

17,36 

95 

3,20 

118 

98 

113 

4,221 

130 

■Wtl 

215 0 

101 

1896 

58 57 

129 

K«K2i] 

116 

49,74 

68 

15,62 

85 


99 

81 

93 

4,221 


104 

216 7 

101 

1897 

63,96 

141 

32,09 

123 

88,16 

119 

14,96 

82 

3,35 

123 

91 

105 

4,115 


113 

216 5 

101 

1898 

62,56 

137 

34,60 

132 

90 60 

124 

18,77 

103 


98 

1,09 

125 

4,640 

147 

117 

217 3 

102 

1899 

65,49 

144 

34,46 

132 

72,37 

99 

20,07 

110 

2,79 

102 

55 

63 

5,211 

165 

120 

218 2 

102 

1900 

67,93 

149 

36,09 

138 

75,76 

104 

16,81 

88 

3,34 

112 

1,10 

127 

5,764 

182 

128 

2191 

103 

1901 

70,84 

156 

37,22 

142 

62,20 

95 

19,22 


3,85 

141 

1,04 

120 

6,239 

197 

136 

2201 

103 

1902 

73,05 

161 


145 

81,10 

111 

16,67 

91 

3,28 

120 

1,26 

145 

7,213 

228 

140 

221 1 

103 

1903 

77,22 

170 

38,57 

147 

77,11 

105 

IMOl 

101 

3,97 

146 

1,23 

0 142 

7,160 

226 

148 

221 9 

104 

1904 

81,88 

180 

Eldul 

154 

76,35 

104 

19 84 


3,80 

140 

141 

163 

7,868 

249 

160 

222 6 

104 

1905 

87,09 

192 

41,63 

159 

74,07 

Till 

18,53 


4,31 

158 

1,24 

143 

7,832 

248 

163 

223 2 

104 

1900 

92,93 

204 

44,05 

168 

75,86 

104 

20 33 

111 

4 74 

174 

1,61 

186 

BWIiltll 

285 

179 

223 8 

105 

1907 

99,92 

220 

lilOEU] 

193 

61,10 

83 

19,72 

■Fa 

6,32 

195 

EkDI 

126 

mMiBl 

341 

188 

225 1 

105 

1908 

101,94 

224 

56,72 

217 

09 39 

95 

14,30 

78 

3 26 

119 

134 1 


12,494 

395 

185 

225 6 

10b 

1909 

103,75 

228 

61,18 

234 

83 23 

116 

16 89 

87 

3 37 

124 


185 

Ll,797 

373 

193 

227 3 

106 

1910 

108,29 

238 

63,73 

244 

8218 

112 

19,46 


3,62 

133 

1,42 

161 

inKwal 

360 

202 

229 0 

107 

1911 

118,48 

261 

09,02 

264 

78,19 

107 

19,66 


4 23 

155 

1,22 

141 

12,172 

385 

222 

230 6 

108 
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cau'=es of the eise or ppices peculiae to EsDIA, etc [ Chap VII 


?fo Icdl'atlon of 
rfdaudantj- ol 
rnp^ lor taj Irn^h 
of (taf dtrriBj the 
period nndcr 
eo^olrx 


23o Throughout the penod under enquiry, there were also no signs of a 
redundancy of rupees for any length of time, as it would have led to the export 
of gold m the form of currency or bullion and to a contmued fall in exchange 
The statement below shows the imports and exports (less the quantity of gold 
produced in India) of gold and the rates of exchange It will appear that smee 
the stability of the gold value of the rupee wms estabbshed, exchange fell below 
the fixed ratio of IGd per rupee only m the year 1908-09, and there ivere signs of 
redundancy of rupees for a part of that year, ivhen the export trade was stagnant 
and there was a ^ancial cnsis in America, but the Government of India were, by 
selling bills on London, able to immediately arrest the downward course of the 
exchange, and the imports of gold more than recovered in the next year JExcept 
therefore, for only a portion of a year, there have been no indications of a 
redundancy of coinage in India 


Imports and Exports of Gold into and fiom India, in quantity 



IllPOItTb (in tiiopsands or 

TOLAS) 

Exports less gold produced 

IL THE COUIiTRA (lli THOUSANDS 
or TOLAS) 

Ento of 
exchange 
m pence 
per rupee 


Sovereigns 

Other 
coins and 
buUion 

Total 

Sovereigns 

Other 
coins and 
bulhon 

Total 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

Atorage 

189‘4-9d 

189a-9G 

189G-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

A\ ER4GE 

1899- 00 

1900 01 

1901 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

Awpagp 

1901-05 

1905 OG 

190G-07 

1907-08 

100-09 

Avep \gf 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

V\rr \OF 



22,67 

31,36 

18,91 

7,27 

12,66 


* 

2,05* 

1,44 

4,08 

14,99 

4,55 

16 666 
18 089 
16 733 
14 984 
14 546 

! 18,57 



5,42 



6,32 

I 18,53 
17,53 
30,11 
38,20 



19,09 

3,05 

63 

16 

—25 

13 100 

13 638 

14 450 

15 354 

16 978 


22,14 



4,53 


30,75 

24,09 

39,81 

59,29 

22,26 

12,50 

1 S, 
29,52 

51,04 

53,01 

3G,59 

58,33 

88,81 

4,55 

12,07 

5,25 

29,85 

31,92 

3,01 

1,49 

1,10 

—2,76 

36,47 

15,08 

6,74 

30,95 

16 067 

15 973 

15 987 

16 002 

16 049 



37,56 



17,30 

16 016 

59,52 
27, 3G 
36,76 
45,98 
7,39 

3G,61 

36,55 

43,75 

41,16 

28,19 

9G,13 i 39,16 

63,91 I 48,67 

80,51 2,81 

90,14 8 

35,58 , 3,11 

i 

1 

15 

-1,21 

1,02 

65 

39,17 

48,82 

1,60 

1,10 

3,76 

16 015 

16 042 
16 087 

16 029 

15 934 

34,00 

37 83 ' 73 2 > 18,77 

12 

18,89 

16 0)3 

63,29 

57,47 

1,24,72 

45,92 i 1,09,21 ' 19 

63,25 i 1,20.72 2,56 

58,52 1,83,24 77 

22 

40 

93 

41 

2,9G 

1.70 

16 041 

16 OGl 

16 034 

81,83 1 33,90 > I 37,72 1,17 | 5? 

‘ ' i 

I, CD ! 16 036 

1 
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INCREASE IN THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM 
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236 In short, the growth of the volume of currency (mcludmg notes) has not Rupee coinage bad 
been mcommensuratewith the growth of busmess and other demands for currency, mfluene^M prices 
4 ind in the absence of any indications of a redundancy of rupees for any length of 

time, it IS clear that the rupee coinage of the Government of India could not have 
exercised any important influence on the level of prices 

237 The same, however, cannot be said of credit It has been alreadv explained Growth oi crcaii— 

- 1 n 'tit ,1 . *•!,, 1 J r [(g considerable 

that credit has developed considerably m this country Although it is not pos- manence on prices 

-sible to gauge the extent of this development with any very great accuracy, the 

growth in the capital of Banks, their private deposits, and the Clearing House 

returns would be some sort of a rough guide The table below shows that this 

growth has been in 1911, 186 per cent , a proportion much larger than the growth of 

busmess, and has, as already explained, contributed to a certain extent to the rise 

in prices in India 


Statement shotving the Bevelo'pment of Credit in India 


— 

Capital 
and ro 
serve of 
Banks in 
India 
(jn laklia 
of rupees) 

Private 
deposit in 
Banks 
in India 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

Cleanng 
House 
returns, 
Calcutta, 
Bombay 
andjMadra*5 
(m lakhs 
of rupees) 

Index Numbees 

Capital 

Deposits 

Cleanng 

House 

returns 

Total 

1890 

4,99 

25,01 

1,37,75 

96 

98 

94 

96 

1891 


26,22 

Dm 

98 

102 

100 

100 

1892 

5,12 

25,07 

1,43,81 

99 

98 

98 

98 

1893 

5,27 

24,31 


102 

95 

100 

99 

1894 

5,43 

27,39 

1,58,34 

105 

107 

108 

107 

Average 


35 60 

1,46,50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895 

5,85 


1,75,79 

113 

114 

120 


1896 

6,09 

28,45 

1,81,23 

118 

111 

124 


1897 

6,51 





130 


1898 

6,89 

27,16 

1,76,25 

133 


120 


1899 

6,94 

29,54 


134 

115 

138 


Average 

6,46 

38,06 

1,85,31 

135 

no 

136 

130 

1900 

6,87 

31,46 

2,12,35 

133 


145 

134 

1901 

7,15 

35,47 

2,11,49 

138 


144 

140 

1902 

7,31 


2,29,49 

141 


157 

154 

1903 

7,36 


2,43,91 

142 

176 

166 

165 

1904 

7,55 



146 

195 

171 

171 

Average 

7,25 

40,73 

3,39,66 

140 

159 

157 

153 

1905 

7,86 

51,30 

3,00,45 

152 

200 

205 

186 

1908 

8,30 

57,09 

3,31,48 

161 

223 

226 

203 

1907 

9,48 

61,28 

3,66,38 

183 

239 

250 

224 

1908 

9,78 

64,39 

3,56,20 

189 

252 

243 

228 

1909 

10,32 

73,41 

i 3,61,00 

200 

287 

246 

244 

Average 

9,15 

61,49 

; 3,43,10 

177 

340 

334 

317 

1910 

10,67 

82,31 

4,10,08 

■a 

322 


270 

1911 

11,13 

84,91 

4,54,51 

■ 

332 

■ 

286 

Average 

10,90 

83,61 

1 4,32,30 

1 

211 

327 


278 




































QQ OP THr ETSr OF PPICFS PFCULI VB TO IKDT\ FTC [ ChA.P ^ II 

IjrpopT or Capital as a cause 

Ti.f .mport ct 03s The import of capital has been suggested as a factor contributing to the 

ear 1=1 in!'* irJn prices It IS held that some part of the new capital entered the country 

in the form of goods and that the bea\y demand for Council BiUs also shows 
that a large part came in the form of what is, m reahty, money The great 
exporting films fovmd it necessary and remimerative to bimg moie capital into 
India fiom abroad l\Ir T 31 Kepies put fomard the theory that ‘ apart fiom 
the fluctuations of the seasons the Indian level of prices is most mfluenced at the 
present time by the extent to nhich Europe makes hei investments there ’ ' It is 
undci-.toodthat3Ir Keynes has recently modified his position to some extent, and 
nhile still belie\Tng that the influence has been appreciable, he isinchned to think 
that the mfluence of foreign investments has been exaggerated We were unable in 
our tours to obtain any satisfactory evidence from meichants and baidrers which 
nould suggest any import of capital sufficiently great to influence the Indian 
price level to an appreciable extent and which would lead us to beheve that the 
import of capital is a piincipal cause of the recent rise in the cost of livmg m India. 
It V as not possible to obtain reliable statistics shoving that any large amount 
of capital has been imported into India It is true that the Exchange Banlcs 
have increased their capital considerably duiing the last two decades , but it is 
difiicult to say how much of this capital actually came to India and how much 
vent to other countiics in which the Banks had agencies In 1890, the total 
capital V as £0 383,707, m 1895, £7,693,082, in 1900, £11,802,735, in 1903, 
£14,488 364 in 1905 £15,203,997 m 1907, £16,671,281 in 1909, £18,952,408 , 
and in 1910 £21,384,557 

Import of enpifni 239 There aic no data fiom v hich even an appioximate estimate of the amount 

ot(ii('''ri'rofrrKjs''of foicigii capital uiiported into India year by yeai could be made The state- 
ment on page 447 of Vol IV, Statistics, showing the balance of trade and the amount 
of Council bills, shoiild give indications of an import of capital, if there ivere any The 
figures in the last tv o columns tend, however, to cancel each other over a senes of 
years, indicating that it is only the profits of eailier investments and thesavmgs 
of Europeans v orkiug in India which have been reinvested, and that not much 
fresh capital has been imported dunng the period tmdei enquiry The general 
conclusions seem to be (1) that, judging at least from the incomplete data avail- 
able and from the ^’levs of leading merchants and bankers of Bombay, Calcutta, 
3Iadras, Cavnpore, and elsewhere, the import of capital has not been of such 
magnitude dming the period under enquiry as to mfluence Indian prices to any 
large extent and (2) that the nse is to be attributed to other causes of greater 
impoitance than the impoit of capital 

iMFOsiiiox or AX Export duty ox foodgraixs — would it reduce prices 

AXD WOULD IT BE DESIRABLE 

2 10 It vas suggested by some mtnesses that in tmies of veiy high prices an 
ex-port duty should be lei icd on food-grains m order to lov er the level of food 
prices m India The following statement shows the outturn, exports and per- 
centage of the latter to the former for rice, vheat and other lands of food-grams 
m British India excluding Bunna Another statement is also appended, showing 
the exports and impoits of the different lands of food-grams A study of these 
figure> ‘-hovs tint the percentage of exports to the total production is ordmanly 
\tn MU ill and that in years of famine, it dvmdles to a still smaller figure 
mdood Thuy m 1897-98 it vas onlv 86, in 1900-01, 89 and in 1908-09, 1 01, 

\ bile in < < I'ptionally f a\ ourable years it does not rise much abos e 4 per cent 
In l^'d-92, u v^s onh 3 7, in 1904-05, i 5 and in 1911-12, 4 4 It vas only in 
i' period from 18 91-92 to 1911-12 that the food supply in 

I r 1- I -(.a*"! in IntliA — J M Kryt o'? — Fronrtnic Joumil, "Mir U lOOS, p-ito 
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Chap VII ] imposition op an export duty on poodgeains, etc 

India proper actually fell short of requirements, and had to be supplemented by 
importing more froni outside than m as exported out of the country In most of 
the other years, except those which were especially favourable, the quantity ex- 
ported was made good to an appreciable extent by imports from outside This 
was probably the effect of the export of a considerable quantity of the finer 
kinds of foodgrains to the immense benefit of the producers, while the require- 
ments of those, who could not afford the finer stuffs, were met m their interests 
by the importation of cheaper kmds of gram from Burma and other countries 


[In lakhs of mounds 


Years 

Rice 

Wheat 

1 

1 Other Poodokad,s 

Total, 

Outturn 

Exports 

Percentage of exports 
to Outturn 

Outturn * 

Exports 

Pereentago of exports 
to outturn 

Outturn 

Exports 

Percentage of exports 
to outturn 

Outturn 

O' 

o 

y 

W 

Pereentoge of exports 
to outturn 

1891 92 

56,58 

1,43 , 

26 

22,10 

4,25 

19 2 

84,70 

41 

48 

163,44 

6,09 

37 

1892 93 

76,70 

1,28 ' 

1 7 

18,35 

2,16 

118 

93 89 

26 

28 

187,94 

3,70 

20 

1893 94 

82,45 

1,19 

1 4 

21,05 

1,78 

84 

95,31 

32 

34 

198,81 

3,29 

17 

1894 95 

88,1] 

1,63 

1 8 

21,01 

1,06 

49 

93,30 

29 

37 

203,02 

2,88 

1 4 

1896 96 

74,17 

1,41 

1 9 

18,85 

1,61 

80 

95,63 

35 

37 

188,65 

I 3,27 

17 

1896 97 

60,09 

1,20 

24 

16,93 

39 

25 

63,65 

23 

36 

129,67 

1,82 

14 

1897 98 

87,68 

1,16 

1 3 

*5,39 

44 

29 

104,45 

18 

17 

207,52 

1,78 

86 

1898 99 

91,36 

1,61 

1 8 

21,68 

2,81 

13 1 

111,27 

46 

41 

224 21 

4,88 

22 

1899 00 

72,00 

1,43 

20 

21,48 

1,45 

68 

79,69 

30 

38 

173,17 

3,18 

18 

1900 01 

74,32 

1,35 ' 

1 8 

16,16 

13 

8 

90,01 

14 

16 

180,48 

1,62 

89 

1901 02 

68,71 

1,32 

1 9 

20,31 

1,12 

65 

98,33 

27 

28 

185,35 

2,71 

15 

1902 03 

81,48 

1,44 

1 8 

18,23 

1,67 

86 

106,81 

60 

56 

206,52 

3,61 

17 

1903 04 

78,23 

1.57 ! 

20 

22,12 

3,72 

16 8 

105,13 

72 

60 

205,48 

6,01 

29 

1904 OS 

77,21 

1,60 ' 

2 1 

25,92 

6 08 

234 

89,95 

1,08 

12 

193,08 

8,76 

45 

1905 06 

74,50 

1,66 

21 

21,22 

2,76 

13 0 

85,19 

64 

63 

180,91 

4,85 

27 

1906 07 

75,24 

1,39 

1 8 

22,68 

2,38 

10 5 

97,38 

41 

42 

195,30 

4,18 

21 

1907 08 

69,96 

1,22 

20 

22,26 

2,68 

11 6 

83,61 

66 

79 

166,82 

4,46 

27 

1908 09 

67,66 

1,14 

17 

14,05 

44 

30 

88,08 

20 

23 

170,39 

1,78 

101 

1909 10 

84,13 

1,31 

1 6 

18,92 

3,03 

16 0 

103,16 

60 

68 

206,21 

4,94 

24 

1910 11 

82,36 

1,62 

1 8 

23,10 

3,64 

16 8 

105,85 

55 

52 

211,31 

6,71 

27 

1911 12 

79,61 

1,89 ' 

24 

23,01 

3,95 

16 7 

1 

98,44 

2,91 

30 

201,66 

8,80 

44 
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* Outturn of previous jear taken against tiie Exports of the next jear 


[In lakhs of maunds 


Years 

Rice 

Wheat 

Other Poodoraias 

Total 

Exports 

2 

o 

P4 

.3 

Net exports 

Percentage of outturn 

m 

u 

O 

9i 

t-i 

O 

04 

a 

n 

i-t 

O 

04 

o 

e 

a 

-43 

o 

*o 

o 

to 

cs 

><3 

c 

V 

o 

ba 

& 

Exports 

Imports 

2 

bl 

0 

01 

y 

o 

•43 

Poroontago of outturn 

Exports 

Imports 

Net exports 

Percentage of outturn 

1891 92 

143 

11 

132 

23 

425 

6 

420 

18 9 

41 

5 

36 

43 

609 

212 

688 

3 6 

1892 93 

128 

25 

W<kl 

14 

216 

2 

214 

116 

26 

6 

21 

22 

370 

32 

338 

18 

1893 94 

119 

73 

46 

56 

178 

1 

177 

84 

32 

7 

26 

26 

329 

81 

248 

12 

1894 95 

wm 

60 


1 1 

106 

3 


48 

29 

6 

24 

26 

288 

68 

220 

108 

1895 96 

141 

32 


16 

161 

2 

149 

78 

35 

5 

30 

31 

327 

39 

288 

15 

1896 97 


86 

34 

68 

39 

8 

31 

19 

23 

10 

13 

20 

182 

104 

78 

60 

1897 98 

116 

164 

—48 

— 56 

44 

1 

43 

28 

18 

9 

9 

•09 

178 

174 

4 

02 

1898 99 

161 


76 

83 

281 


281 

13 1 

46 

6 

40 

36 

488 

91 

397 

18 

1899 00 

143 

180 

—37 

— 61 

145 

4 

141 

66 

30 

27 

3 

04 

318 

211 

107 

62 

1900 01 

135 

278 

—143 

— 1 9 

13 

9 

4 

25 

14 

41 

—27 

— 30 

162 

328 

—166 

— 92 

1901 02 

132 

181 

—49 

71 

112 

3 

19 

64 

27 

20 

7 

07 

271 

203 

68 

37 

1902 03 

'144 


38 

47 

167 


157 

86 

60 

12 

48 

45 

361 

118 

243 

12 

1903 04 

167 

45 

112 

1 4 

372 


372 

16 8 

72 

6 

66 

63 

601 

51 


27 

1904 05 

RSI 

73 

87 

1 1 

608 


mmmi 

23 5 

108 

10 

93 

1 1 

876 

83 

793 

41 

1 905 OR 

156 

113 

43 

68 

276 

6 

269 

12 7 

64 

12 

42 

49 

485 

131 

354 

20 

1906 07 

139 

mmm 

—63 

— 84 

238 

3 

235 

10 4 

41 

10 

31 

32 

418 

215 


104 

1907 08 

122 

237 

—116 , 

—19 

258 

4 

254 

11 4 

66 

9 

57 

68 

446 

250 

196 

12 

1908 09 

114 

286 

—172 

—25 

44 

8 

36 

26 

20 

15 

6 

06 

178 

309 

—131 

— 77 


131 

241 

—110 

—13 



303 

16 0 

60 

14 

46 

45 

494 

255 

239 

12 

1910 11 

152 

>134 

18 

21 

364 


364 

15 8 

65 

12 

43 

41 

571 

146 

425 

2 01 

1911 12 

189 

66 

133 

1 7 

395 


395 

16 7 

291 

8 

288 

29 

880 

64 

816 

4 05 
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CVUSES OF THE EISE OF PRICES PECULIAR TO IXDIA, ETC [ ChAP ■\ni 

241 The first conclusion, \\hich suggests itself iron a study of the figures 
contained m the foregoing table, is that the prohibition of exports in years of 
famine would not ensure such a relatively large addition to the stock of food- 
grams as would bnng down their prices to any remarkable extent Even if 
prices were to fall substantially, one effect of it would be to tax the people of Burma 
and other localities, that have a surplus, for the benefit of the people of the famme- 
btneken areas, as it is they who would practically pay the whole of the export 
duty The objections to this course aie ob%uous There would also be no object 
in retaining the finer qualities of foodgrams in the country when m exchange 
for them much larger quantities of inferior gram well smted for the consumption 
of a great number of the people could be obtained fiom other countiies 

242 The economic arguments against an export duty cannot he dismissed as 
academical The effect of foreign trade generally is to steady prices m India of 
the commodities entermg mto international commerce, preventing them fiom 
falling to a level lower than that at which the commodities can be profitably 
exported, or fromrismg to a level higher than that at which they can be profitably 
imported The variations m puces are, thus, greatest m those commodities which 
are not aftected by European trade, eg , J owar, Bajra, Eagi, etc {vide para 93, 
Chapter IV) The export trade clearly encourages production and creates the 
reserve which is drawn upon in times of scarcity This reserve actually 
tends to prevent prices rising to the extent that they would otherwise do 
If a prohibitive export duty were to be levied in good years, the stocks of grams 
would accumulate and gram pnees would fall The cultivators, who form about 
two-thirds of the population of India would be poorer by the difference between 
the price that would prevail after the imposition of the prohibitive export 
duty and that which they would have otherwise obtained It would, therefore, 
be a loss to India if any check were to be put upon exports Burma, which 
depends largely upon its exports of rice to India proper and other countries, 
specially m tunes of famine and the Punjab with its wheat-growers -would suffer 
particularly 

243 Another fact to be remembered is that, if there is a fall m prices, it would 
no longer be profitable to cultivate the mfenor lands, which would then soon 
go out of cultivation, and there would be a permanent decrease in the produce 
of foodgrams m India, and m consequence a rise in the pnees 
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CHAPTER mi. 

' World-factors— Causes affecting all countries of the world 

and not confined to India alone. 

Increase in the world’s demand por commodities 

( 

244 The following statement shows the world’s production of the important 
food-grams, cotton and sugar, from 1895 to 1910 A study of these figures shows 
that, disregarding decreases in individual years, the effect of which could 
have only been temporary, the world’s supply of these commodities has been 
steadily increasing and at a greater speed than the population of the world as a 
whole Still prices have risen practically throughout the world during the 
period mcluded in the table It is not, therefore, a decrease in the supply 
which could have led to an increase in the general price level in the world’s 
markets The question then arises, has the demand for commodities m 
genera] increased so materially as to cause such a substantial increase m the general 
prices of the world’ There has undoubtedly been a great increase in the effective 
demand for co m modities owmg (1) to a higher standard of living consequent on the 
general prosperity of the world, (2) to the increased use of foodgrains in manufac- 
tures, (3) to the sinking of large amounts of capital on the construction of new 
railways, and on other industrial enterprises, (4) to the opening up of new lands m 
all parts of the world, (5) to the transfer of a large amount of labour from areas of 
low standard of food consumption to industrial countries with a higher standard 
of consumption, (6) to the great wars that have taken place m quick succession 
since 1898 and (7) to the activity of the most prosperous nations of the world m 
increasing their army and navy, operations which have undoubtedly stimulated 
consumption of all classes of commodities But it is difficult to allocate the share 
of the increase m prices due to the increased demand 


WorWs produclton of %mpoHant foodgrains, cotton and sugar 




In MILtI0^s OF Bushels 



Total 
Index 
Numbers 
(1895 99 
= 100) 

Cotton (In 
thou 

sand Bales 
of 600 lbs 
gross 
■ffeight 
or 478 lbs 
net 
each) 

Sugar 

Year 

Wheat 

Bice * 

1 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Total 

(cane 
and 
beet) 
in 1,000 
Tons 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

2,204 

2,432 

2,482 

2,659 

2,661 

2,693 

1,172 

1,671 

2,836 

3,008 

- 91G 

1,468 

11,992 

102 


10,160 

1896 

2,606 

999 

2,964 

2,847 

932 

1,499 

11,749 

100 


10,221 

1897 

2,234 

714 

2,685 

2,631 

863 

1,306 

10,333 

88 


10,670 

1898 

2,942 

1,214 

1,235 

2,680 

2,885 

1,024 

1,466 

12,210 

104 


11,062 

1899 

2,768 

2,724 

3,236 

925 

1,618 

12,606 

106 


10,777 

1900 

2,641 

1,626 

2,793 

3,166 

960 

1,658 

12,643 

108 

16,894 

12,444 

1901 

2,950 

1,667 

2,367 

2,863 

1,072 

1,416 

12,331 

105 

16,926 

13,591 

1902 

3,090 

1,777 

3,187 

3,626 

1,229 

1,648 

14,668 

124 

17,332 

12,376 

1903 

3,190 

1,848 

3,067 

3,378 

1,236 

1,660 

14,378 

122 

17,279 

12 947 

1904 

3,10 

1,929 

3,109 

3,611 

1,176 

1,742 

14,731 

125 

21,005 

12,310 

1905 

3,327 

1,816 

3,461 

3,610 

1,180 

1,496 

14,790 

126 

18,342 

22109 

14 613 

1906 

3 434 

1,863 

3,929 

3,545 

1,297 

1,433 

15 601 

132 

14,969 

1907 

3,129 

1,773 

3,360 

3,692 

1,272 

1,539 

14,655 

125 

18,821 

14,220 

1908 

3,173 

1,802 

3,624 

3,570 

4,317 

1,266 

1,690 

14,926 

127 

21,321 

14,768 

1909 

3,633 

2,263 

3,673 

1,476 

1,744 

17,095 

145 

18,052 

15 164 

1910 

3,661 

2,242 

4,027 

4,147 

1,385 

1,676 

17,128 

146 

19,993 

17,604 

1911 

3,617 


3,829 

1,377 

1,578 
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IxcpEASED Supply of Gold feo''i the obld s Mines 

245 In recent years the production of gold has increased to an amount 
unknown liefoie A ncu* golden era may be said to have commenced vnth the 
di'^coi cr}' of the Transvaal gold fields and the development of the cyanide process 
inicntcd' by l\Iessrs McArthur and Forrest, a process which has rendered possible 
the exploitation of the lower grade oies, from which, but foi the mvention, gold 
could not haxe been piofitably extracted The value of gold like other com- 
modities IS subject to the law of supply and demand, and if the supply of gold 
becomes abundant it must decrease in ralue, and being the standard by which the 
\alue of all other commodities in the world’s markets is measured, a decrease m 
the t alue of gold necessarily means a rise in the price of all other commodities 

2 iG The fall in the value of gold, as pointed out by Jevons, is only gradual and 
gentle “ Far from taking place with sudden and painful starts, flmgmg the rich 
headlong to a lower station and shaking the groundwork of society, nothing is 
more insidious, slow and miperceptible It is insidious because we are accustomed 
to use the standard as invariable, and to measure the changes of other things by it, 
and a rise in the price of any article, when observed, is naturally attributed to a 
hundred othci causes than the true one It is slow, because the total accumula- 
tions of gold in use are but little increased by the additions of any one or of several 
ears It is uuperceptible, because the slow use of prices due to gold deprecia- 
tion IS disturbed by much sudden and considerable, but temporary, fluctuations, 
which aie due to comineicial causes, and are by no means a novelty ” Jevons 
calculated that, consequent on the American and Austrahan gold discoveries, the 
a\oragc fall in the purchasing power of gold measured by the change m the prices 
of 39 ‘ chief ’ articles, between 1845-50 and 1860-62, was 14 per cent , and measured 
by 64 ' minor ’ articles, 6 34 per cent The total average fall he estimated at 9 
per cent , oi the a^ erage rise of prices at 10^ per cent 

247 It IS also interesting to note that of thirty recent winters on the causes of 
the use of prices, no less than 17 have attributed the advance of prices mamly to 
this increase of the gold supply, while four others regard this cause as of 
sccoiidan importance 


248 The Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of Living believed that “ the 
priniar}' cause of the world-wade advance of prices since 1897 is the increase of the 
gold supph , V Inch has reduced the purchasing power of money and brought about 
a coin sponding increase of A alucs, measuied in money, in all the leading com- 
mercial States and, at least 111 the United States, has served as the basis for avast 
cxteiibioii of credit ” 


219 Piofessor ERA Sehgman, Columbia Universit 3 q Umted States of 
\merica, summarises his views on the use of pnees as follows — “It is obvious 
thar, apart from the minor oscillations in any one commodity, a general change 
in the le\c] of prices can be explained only b} a cause w’hich attaches equall}’’ to 
ill price- Now, puce in general is x alue expressed in terms of money , hence a 
geimral change m the price-le\el means a change in the value of money But 
the caliie of monev, like the xalue of e\crything else, depends on the relation of 
me supplv of monc} to the demand for monex* From the point of xuew of supply 
the answer 1 - (‘asy Tho standard of the civilized world is now', and has been for 
some time, gold Gold, in other words, is being turned out in such enor- 

runt- quantities that it is hailing in \alue But a fall in the value of gold, 
0 h<r t'nnga bnng equal, is tantamount to a rise m general prices ” 
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Chap VIII ] ikcbeased supply op gold erom the world’s mines 

250 The majority of the United States Wages and Prices Committee reported Dnited states " 

in 1911 as follows — Wages and Prieea 

Commineea 

While the actual increase in the world’s gold supply has been very great, 
the increase in the credit based upon gold has far exceeded it Some of our best 
economists estimate that there is an increase in credit of from 3 to 4, to 1 m gold 
It seems certain, therefore, that this enormous increase in the standard by which 
all other commodities are measured has surpassed the normal increase required for 
-the growing volume of the world’s business, and if this be true, the result must 
be a cheapening of the standard with a consequent advance in pnce In other 
words, the recent increase in production of the standard of value, brmgmg with it 
a still greater mcrease in credit, has of necessity decreased the value of the standard 
and thereby increased the pnce of the commodities which it measures To what 
extent this increase of gold production has mfluenced prices cannot, of course, be 
determined, but that it has been an element in bringing about an increase in the 
world’s prices cannot, we thmk, be denied ” 

251 The minority of the Committee who differed substantially from the opimon 
of the majority in other respects remarked as follows — 

“ We agree with the majority that the mcrease in gold supply has affected 
the prices of commodities, and also m their statement that it is ' not the domi- 
nant, or even a prmcipal cause of the rise of prices ’ We are glad to be able to 
concur with the majority in a matter of such vital interest ” 

“ That therfe has been a rise in the prices throughout the world seems to be 
true, but the extent of the rise has not been the same everywhere ’ ’ 

“ England being practically a free-trade country, would show more accu- 
Tately the general level of the advances in the price of commodities of the world 
caused by the increased production of gold To what extent the rise in the price 
of commodities in England has been affected by causes other than the increased 
production of gold, we are unable to say, but it will hardly be assumed that 
there was no other cause ” 

" Had increased money supply been a large factor in advancing prices, we 
do not see why it should not act with equal force upon all commodities under hke 
conditions as to supply and demand ’ ’ 

252 The following statement shows the annual aveiage production of gold in Statistics oi pro- 

-the world from 1493 up to 1890 m different groups of years, and thereafter, ^“***““ 
year by year, from 1891 — 1912 These statistics show that there has been an 

enormous increase in the production of gold, especially during the last decade 

In the five years ending 1890, the annual average was only twenty-three milhons 
In the next five years, 1891 — 1895, it rose to thirty-three milhons, and m 1896 — 

1900 to fifty-three millions During the years 1900—1902, there was a dechne 
in the annual output of the Transvaal mines owing to the Boer War, but the 
average of the five years, 1901 — 1905, foi the whole world rose to si\ty-six 
.milhons In the next quinquenmum endmg with 1910, the annual average output 
rose to eighty-mne milhons The figures for the last two years have been 
obtained from the Mimng and Engineering Journal of New York These figures 
show a decrease in the output ot 1911, but it is beheved that the figures given 
in the journal are under-estimates and that when the United States Mmt Reports, 
from which the figures for the other years have been taken are available, they 
will show a continued increase m the last two years also The mcrease, therefore, 

IS a remarkable one During the twenty-two years endmg with 1912 the total 
outpur has been more than thirteen hundred nmety-four nulhons sterhng against 
a total production of about sixteen hundred and thirty-seven milhons since the 
discovery of America m the fifteenth century up to 1890, according to the 
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estimates of Soetbecr doivn to 1850 and of tlie Master of the United States Mint 
since that year up to 1910 and those of the Mining 'and Engineering Journal of 
^ev York for 1911 and 1912 


Producltou of gold vi the rcorld since the dtscoien/ of America 
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Aitvijal rnoDCCTioN 

Progrcssii e 


1 

In fine 
ovinc*-^ 

1 

1 alne m ' 
•itcriing 

Progressno ^ 
addition to the j 
stock of gold 
in sterling | 

Tears 

In fine j 

ounces 

/ 

^ aluo in 
sterling j 

[ addition to the 

1 stool of gold 
in sterling 


ISO 470 
230 104 

712 203 
177 975 

22.181.084 

45.053.084 

1891 

1892 

6,320,194 

7,094,200 

20,848 575 ’ 
30,130,884 

' 1,003,076 097 
1,093 812,981 


) 

) 

273 GOl. 

1,102 30S ' 

04,250,012 

1893 

7,018,811 

32,305,181 

1,720,178,102 


2Io,O0() 

034,203 

82,034,072 

1894 

8,764,302 

9,015,190 

37,231,580 

1,703,409,748 


) 

237 C()7 

1,007,078 

103,093,032 

1895 

40,843,920 

1,804,255,008 


) 

273 OIS 

1,103 541 

1 120,364,152 

1890 

9,783,914 

41,5()2,704 : 

; 1,845,818,372 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

( 

200,8)5 ' 

1,133,538 

1 140,035,212 

1897 

11,420,008 ' 

48,513,146 ' 

1 1,894,331 518 


2Sl,0o5 1 

1,197,054 

172,088,292 

1S9S 

13,877,800 , 

68,953,779 

1,953,285 297 


207 700 

1 204 647 

198,281,232 

1899 

14 837,775 

63,031,803 

2,010,317 100 


310,005 

1,470,147 

' 227,084,172 

1000 

; 12,315,135 1 

52,315,430 

1 2,008,032,530 


412,103 

1 750,800 

' 202,701,372 

1901 

12,025,527 , 

53,034,041 

, 2,122 206,571 


013,122 

2,005,946 

1 314,82(1,292 

1902 

14,354,080 1 

00,979,577 

' 2,183,240,148 

" 

791,211 

3,301,158 

382,043,452 

1903 

15,852,020 

07,342,905 

2,250,589,053 


) 

0C5,C()(. 

.V 27,886 

, 438,001,172 

1904 

10,804,372 1 

71,380,385 

2,321,976,438 


) 

I') 

771,048 

2,4-0,027 

487,193,712 

1005 

; 18,396,451 I 

78,149,328 

; 2,400,124,706 

1 2,482,839,133 

\C'' 

571,503 

",427,983 

511,473,542 

1900 

1 19,471,080 1 

82,714,307 

) 

307,957 

1,503,033 

527,103,872 

1907 

19,977,200 . 

84,804,036 

1 2,507,703,709 


157,014 

1 041,564 

540,519,512 

1908 

21,122,244 ' 

00,929,003 

2,058,032,772 


) 

052,201 

2,770 OC2 

674,229,132 

1909 

21,909,303 1 

93,320,942 

1 2,751,959,714 


1,700,502 

7,178,762 

, 049,010,762 

1910 

21,990,297 ^ 

93,441,051 

91.875.000 

93.923.000 

, 2,845,401,305 

■ ) 

) 

) 

.. ) 

. ) 

„ ) 

,, ) 

0 410,324 ' 
C>,4SG 2()2 

5 010,7 2 

0 270 OSG 
5,701,014 
7,743 no 
4,794 777 

5 101 2S2 

27,231,422 
27,551,057 
25 274,240 
20,(j35,077 
23 751,074 
23 5)7,423 
20,3(j8 338 
' 23,190,923 

1 

785,173,802 
i 922,944,117 
1,010,315 347 

1 1,182,493,732 
' 1,301,249,102 

I 1,418,980,217 
' 1,620,827,907 
1,030,827,523 

1911 

1912 

1 

1 2,937,270,035 

1 3,031,199,305 

1 

1 


253 The whole of the gold produced each year does not, of course, go into 
currency The usages of gold are generally held to be four, vzz , (a) for the arts, 
(b) for hoarding, (c) for circulation, and (d) for bank reserves The supply as 
regards the arts has clcaily no effect on prices, and if gold is hoarded it has 
much the same effect on prices as if it had remamed in the mines It is only 
the amount used as currency and that held in bank reserves that have an 
effect on prices 

254 It 1 '! difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of the gold consumed m 
the art': and the industries Many distinguished authorities have made mvestiga- 
tioiic in thi=: matter from time to time, but havenot been able to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion Upon the information available, the United States Mmt has 
rnido an estimate of the annual consumption in the arts and the industries of 
the wrorld excluding A'^ia and Africa Those estimates are, however, admittedly 
incoii'i'tont and unsatisfactory m many respects Prof IV T Layton, 
Ncmuarch ^Memorial lecturer m Statistics of the Umversity College, London, says, 
“ largo quantities (of gold) are used by industnes of various Lmds — the proportion 
which fuuU its 77 ay into the arts, as compared with the amoimt used as currency 
bcmL depondent on the extent of the demand for gold as material at the current 
7 slue of L'old It IS difficult to ascertam hoiv much of the world’s supply is used 
in mdust n , for gold is continually transferred from one employment to another 
Put 1 recent rstirnatc bv the blaster of the Umted States’ Mmt shows that m 1007 
tie metfrial used for mdustnal purposes throughout the world amounted to 
idxuit f., o-third of the worlds production in that vear ^ But this estimate has 
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very little basis and it is largely a matter of conjecture how far the enormous 
increase in the world’s gold supply has had the effect of stimulating gold usinc; 
andustiies ” 

255 It IS also difficult to frame any reliable estimate of the total quantity of 
gold hoarded in the different countries of the world The net amount of gold 
imported mto India from 1898-99 to 1911-1912 has amounted to £110,000 000 
This -with the total output of gold m India itself durmg the period gives a total 
of £140 000,000 as the value of gold absorbed m India durmg the fourteen years 
Almost the whole of it, with the exception of only a few millions held m the 
cmTency and other reserves and m active circulation, has been hoarded In 
other words, India alone has hoarded about fifteen pei cent of the world’s 
production of gold durmg the fourteen years endmg 1911-12 There aie many 
other countries also, Egypt in particular, which have hoaided large amounts 
The amount of gold absorbed by Egypt durmg 1890 to 1910 has been estimated 
at £30,000,000 

256 The table below shows the additions in gold to the Bank and othei le- 
^erves of some important countries durmg the twenty-one yeais, 1890 — 1910 


Additions in gold to the BanL and other reserves of t,jim important countries 


Banks and Treasuries 

1 

31st December 
18s9 

31st December 
1899 

1 

1 31st Dooomber 
1010 

Bank of England 

£ 

17,784,000 

£ 

29,003,000 

1 ^ 

1 31,095,000 

Scotch Banks of Issue 

4,591,000 

6,227,000 

4,918,000 

Irish Banks of Issue 

3,480,000 

2,816,000 

3,649,000 

Germany — ^Imperial Bank 

12,234,000 

22,939,000 

32,760,000 

Germany — German War Fund 

5,869,000 

5,869,000 

5,869,000 

Austria-Hungary 

5,426,000 

43,982,000 

54,971,000 

Bank of France 

50,471,000 

74,310,000 

130,030,000 

Bank of Spam 

6,009,000 

13,485,000 

16,301,000 

Bank of Portugal 

1,028,000 

1,075,000 

1,348,000 

Bank of Netherlands 

5,069,000 

3,730,000 

10,391,000 

National Bank of Belgium 

2,606,000 

4,329,000 1 

5,037,000 

Bank of Italy 

Bank of Naples 

^ 18,132,000 

15,702,000 

38.670.000 

8.091.000 

Bank of Sicily 

Bank of Russia 

42,565,000 

90,275,000 

j 2,261,000 

130,288,000 

Bank of Finland 

861,000 

888,000 

873,000 

National Bank of Roumama 

2,011,000 

1,444,000 

4,759,000 

National Bank of Bulgaria 

426,000 

127,000 

1,234,000 

National Bank of Servia 

345,000 

286,000 

992,000 

Imperial Ottoman Bank 

1 740,000 

1,384,000 

6,171,000 

Royal Bank of Sweden 

1,379,000 

2,195,000 

4,482,000 

National Bank of Denmark 

2,754,000 

3,249,000 

4,085,000 

National Bank of Norway 

I 1,755,000 

1,775,000 

1,904,090 

Banks of Switzerland 

; 2,364,000 

3,890,000 

6,187,000 

Bank of Greece 

' 21,000 

79,000 

40 000 

'United States — ^In National Banks 

17,348,000 

41,860,000 

40,849,000 

„ In State Banks 

5,306,000 

16,400,000 

16,323 000 

„ In the Treasury 

64,459,000 

82,279,000 

226 731,000 

Bank of Australia 

18,465,000 

21,862,000 

37,913,000 

Canadian Treasury and Banks 

1 503,000 

4,651,OlK) ] 

22,233,000 

Banks of South Africa 

• 

1,028,000 

6,740,000 > 

10,357 000 

Total 

296,031,000 ^ 

503,850 000 

866,856,000 


llmrdins oI Cold 
In India and Eicrpt 


Increase In BanU 
(■old Reserrea In 
didcrent eonnlrlcs 



^e4>m^«rUel CaH 
la 41S«tat 


Afcjorplloa oI CoH 
for pnrpasta othtr 
than the sddllloQ to 
Eaal 


AiliHsa frt Eiai 
Kwrtfi !«* tSta 
tllf tS*t4*iJ 
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2o7 Tnf nrmntin'n legaiding tlfs additions to tli6 stock of gold in tliese 
countnco, t c , the net imports phw the production of gold, is not, however, 
availablc'for aU of them The table below gives the information only for those 
countnes for which it is available 


Kel additions to the stocli^ of Gold in im'poHant countries for winch statistics 

arc aiailable 


(In hundreds ol thousands of pounds sterling ) 


/ Increase j- 
DecreO'^e — 


Year- 

1 United 
i Kingdom 

i 

United 

States 

Germans 

France i 

1 

1 

I 

1 Italv 

i 

India 

Tot iL 

1 

1890 

* +9,3 

+6,0 

+ 3,0 

—5,3 

1 

+ 4,7 * 

17,7 

1891 

+ G,0 


+ 5,0 

+5,1 


-i-2,2 

18,3 

1692 

+6,6 

-5,0 

-hl,4 

+ 11,1 

-1,0 

-1,1 

12,0 

1893 

+ 4,7 

+ 6,0 

+ 1,9 1 

+ 7,5 

-4,9 

+ 1,2 

16,4 

1891 

+ 11,9 

—8,0 

+ 12,6 

-f 14,2 

— ^ 1 

-1,9 

28,4 

1895 

+ 14 6 

—*■4)0 

-|-8 

+4 

• 

+ 2,4 

12,8 

1896 

-5,6 

d-20,2 

+1,1 

—4 


+ 2,6 

17,2 

1897 

+ 11,7 

+ 1,8 

+6,4 

: —4 1 

+ 4,7 

24,2 

1898 

+ 7,1 

+ 41,6 

+5,2 

—4,6 

-8 1 

» +5,9 

54,4 

1809 

+ 11,0 

+ 15,8 

+ 6,8 

+ 6,3 

—6 I 

+ 6,0 

45,3 

1900 

+ 7,7 

+ 18,8 

+ 6,4 

+ 5,3 

-1,0 

1 -4-2,4 

39,6 

1901 

+ 6,7 

■}-13,6 

+10,3 

+11,4 

—7 : 

+3,2 

46,5 

1902 

+ 6,2 

■fl8,l 

+ 1,6 

+ 12,0 

+ 1,8 

+7,8 

48,0 

1903 

*4*9 

+19,3 

+9,5 ' 

+ 7,4 

+ 10,7 

+ 8,9 

56,7 

1901 

+ 8 

+9,3 

+ 19,4 1 

+21,3 

+ 1,8 

+8,9 

61,5 

1905 

-1-7,7 
+ 3,4 

+18,8 

+0,0 

+25,9 

+12,0 1 

+2,7 

76,1 

1906 

+ 41,2 

+13,4 

+10,8 

+8,7 i 

+12,2 

89,7 

1907 

+6,2 

+36,2 

3 

+11,6 

+ 10,9 

+ 13,7 

77,8 

1908 . 

—3,8 

+ 13,2 

•M5,4 ! 

+39,8 

—1 

+ 5,1 

69,6 

1909 

+7,4 

+ 2,6 

-1-2,6 , 

+ 14,4 

—2,2 

+ 16,7 

41,5 

1910 

+6,4 

i 

1 

+ 17,6 i 

+ 4,6 

-1,5 

+18,3 

45,4 

Total . 

115,2 

276,9 

\ 

j 144,0 1 

205,7 

1 

30,7 

126,6 

1 

899,1 


258 The net amount of gold absorbed m these countnes, during the years 
1890—1910, for purposes other than mcreasmg the bank and other reserves may 
then be deduced from the two foregomg tables 


— 

Not addition to ^ 
1 Etock of gold 1 

! 

Addition to 
reserve 

1 Ket absorption 
{ for other pur 
posts 

1 

United Kingdom 

. 115,200,000 

! 

13,807,000 

' 101,393,000 

United States of America 

276,900,000 

202,790,000 

' 74,110,000 

Germanv 

144,000,000 

20,526,000 

i 123 474,000 

Franco 

205,700,000 

i 79,579,000 ' 

126,121,000 

Italv 

30,700,000 

-10,041,000 

' 40,741,000 

Ii dm 

126,000,000 

6,500,000 

120,100,000 


1 

Tot\l I 899,100,000 ' 

1 1 

313,161,000 

' 585,939,000 


259 Tims, thc-e fewcountrics alone have absorbed for other purposes, more than 
£5^5 000,000 of cold during the twontv-one years, against a total produce of 
£12r>Ci00 m the whole world Tlic United States Mmt gives the following 
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estimdtse of the total amount of gold diverted from monetary use or so 
employed that apparently it would not he directly effective upon world prices 


£ 

Industrial consumption in the world except Asia and Africa 196 900,000 
India 89,000,000 

Egypt 30,000,000 

Japan 14,200,000 

.South America . 70,500,000 

Mexico 5,900,000 


Total 406,500,000 


This clearly shows that, out of the world’s total production of gold, the 
amount utihsed for the purposes of currency and bank reserves is considerably 
less than half the total quantity of the gold produced 

260 It should he remembered that in recent years there has been an increased demnna 

increased demand for gold as currency not only in consequence of an extra- cnrrenerv 

ordinary grou th of business in countries in which banking and credit has not 
developed to the same extent as in the most advanced countries of Western 

Europe and the Umted States, but also because many countries in which silver 
was formerly the standard of value have recently adopted gold as their legal 
standard Thus, Costa Rica adopted a gold standard in 1896, Russia and 
Japan in 1897, Equador m 1900, Panama and Columbia in 1903 and Mexico in 
1905 With the increase in gold production, there has thus been a large increase 
in the demand for gold currency 

261 Argentina and Brazil have also accumulated during the last decade heavy Accnmniation oi 
reserves of gold as the basis for their paper currencies The stock m the con- Amcnco* *'’°*'* 
version fund and in the National Bank of Argentina is estimated to have increased 

during the 10 years ending with December 1910 by £42,400,000 The stock in 
the conversion fund of Brazil is also estimated to have increased during the same 
period by £18,200,000 Uruguay has also imported a large amount of gold during 
this penod, but it is beheved most of this has ultimately reached Argentina 
Director Roberts of the Umted States Mint says — " It is probably fair to estimate 
that altogether South America during the second period has mcreased its gold 
holdings by the amounts now in the conversion funds of Argentma and Brazil, 
or, in round figures, £70,500,000 This gold has been taken for the reorgamzation 
of monetary systems It has not entered into circulation nor has there been any 
matenal increase in the amount of paper currency outstanding ” 

262 ‘ The use of gold as a reserve against paper currency, thus affording a 
stable basis for the exchanges, is undoubtedly beneficial to trade and mdustry 
and particularly favourable to international trade and investments, but the 
influence of development in these new countries, chiefly devoted to agriculture 
and the production, of raw materials, would seem to be for a downward rather 
than an upwaid movement of world prices The exports of Brazil and Argentma 
consist of coffee, cocoa, rubber,, tobacco, cotton, wheat, corn, hnseed, wool, 
hides and leather, live stock and meats, aU of which commodities are important 
factors in price tables Although the market course of these products has been 
upward, the infl uence of these countries upon their prices has been unmistakably 
downward ” 

263 Gold coin is no longer accumulated m a few important centres, but is DirccUfteci of 
becoming diffused all over the world The total amount of goods and services ooKn prices no”/ 
that have to be paid for throughout the world in any year is, however, so vast that 

the annual addition to the gold currency of the world would he but triflmg 
Taking Clearing House returns into account, in 1907 alone the transactions of the 
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London Clonnng Banks amomited to £12 730 000,000 and of tlie Gennan Cleanug 
Hon=:cs to £2 21 S 000,000, Paris Clearing Houses to £1,036,000,000, the Cleanng 
Houses of the fne iirmcipal cities of the United States to £29,836,000,000, a 
total of £15 820,000,000 The total transactions of the world would thus 
amount to nlan^ thousands of million pounds sterling Compared unth this, the 
annual additions to the gold currency of the uoild would be very small indeed 
and vould not raise general prices by more than a very small fraction of 
1 per cent at the most The effect u ould also not be cumulative, for when the 
first influence of the addition had once been exercised in producing a trifling 
rise of v Olid’s prices, the highei price lead vould absorb the enhanced stock of 
money, in conducting the same \ohime of transactions as before, at the higher 
level of pnees The direct eftcct of the increased production of gold m raismg 
prices is not therefoie, a eiy great It is only by its indirect effect m enlarging 
the 1 olume of credit to a substantial extent that its effect on prices becomes 
appreciable 


Statement shoving the Clearing House transactions of some cities and countries of the world 


Amount in Millions 


iNDEi. XujIBELS 


Ycirs 

t 

1 

London 

CIcnnng 

Banl^ 

1 

Pnncipil 

Cities 

Gcnnnn Pins m 

Clcsring Clcnnng United 
Houses IIou'C' States 
of 

America 

India — 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
and 
Madras 

1 

London 

Cleanng 

Banlvs 

1 

1 German 
Cleanng 
Houses 

Pans 

Cleanng 

Houses 

Principal 

Cities 

in 

Umted 

States 

Umonca 

1 

1 

1 India — 
Calcutta, 
Bombay 
and 
Madras 

I 

£ 

Marks Francs, Dollars 

* R 




i 


isoo 1 

7,801 

17,991 0,004 C0,C23 

1 1,37,75 

115 

101 

111 

108 

94 

1691 , 

C,S4S 

17,003 4,809 50,718 

1,40,00 

101 

100 

90 

102 

100 

1692 

0,4S2 

10,703 4,715 02,109 

1,43,81 

90 

94 

87 

111 

93 

1S91 

C 47S 

18,123 5,379 54,323 

1,40,08 

95 

102 

90 

97 

100 

1691 

G 332 

18,233 0,144 45,080 

1,58,34 

93 

103 

113 

82 

108 

1«9-, 1 

7,593 

21,121 7,352 ■ 53,348 

1,7^, 79 

112 

119 

130 

05 

120 

1690 

Tj’T" 

22,720 7,550 51,333 

1,81,23 

112 

128 

139 

92 

124 

l‘:97 i 

, 7,491 

24,017 8,540 . 57,403 

1,90,73 

110 

135 

158 

103 

130 

1S9S 

8,097 

27,975 9,503 [ 08,931 

1,70,25 

119 

158 

170 

123 

120 

]<;99 

9,150 

30,238 10,050 i 04,178 ! 

2,02,55 

135 

170 

197 

109 

138 

1900 1 

8 9G0 

29,473 10,004 i 80,203 

2,12,35 

132 

100 

197 

164 

145 

1901 1 

9 501 

23 922 9 905 118,579 i 

2,11,49 

141 

103 

184 

212 

144 

1002 1 

10,029 

29,909 10,810 118 023 

2,29,49 

148 

109 

199 

’ 211 

167 

1903 

10 120 

31,137 , 11,833 109,209 

2,43,91 

149 

175 

218 

105 

100 

iroi , 

10,504 

32,035 13,897 112,021 

2 51,07 

150 

184 

250 

201 

171 

19T, I 

12,288 

37,003 1 17,855 ' 143,9o9 

3,00,45 

ISl 

212 

329 

257 

205 

1900 1 

12 711 

12,030 1 24,809 1 100,019 

3 31,48 

187 

237 

458 

2S0 

220 

im? 

12,730 

45 313 20,095 1115,175 

3,00 38 

188 

255 

181 

2G0 

250 

190S 

12,120 

45,901 132 408 

3,50,20 

179 

259 


237 

243 

in jO ' 


' 105,008 

3,01,00 




290 

240 

IMO 1 



4,10,08 





280 

1911 [ 


{ 

4,54 51 





310 

ini2 ' 


' 

1 

5,1C,7S 
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Development of Credit. 
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20 f The importance of the development of credit as affecting world’s price 
h\tdn Ins been emphasised of late by many economists and writers on prices 
Ihc “ Statist” said — 

IMiat really does determine prices is credit Prices rise when there is an 
cageme^'S to buy , prices fall vheii there is an unwillingness to buy, m other 
vonls vhen credit is good prices arc high , vhen credit is bad, prices are low 
Cred’t, m its turn, is determined partly bv the general feeling of the times, and 
p'^r.K by the ability or inabibt'v of the banks to lend freek ” 

2o > Ihcre can be no doubt that m the voild of business the organisation 
oi cridit h.iN been greatly mcroa'-ed and perfected in recent years This increased 
• Utput of cn^dit liaa been mpported and facihtatcd by the increased supply 
tf g ‘Id, but if has been actually brought into play b} a combination of 
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DEVELOPMENT OP CREDIT 

V 

increased credibility and an mcieased demand for credit resulting from a great 
development of piofitable economic enterprises upon a larger business scale 
simultaneously in a number of new areas of enterprise 

266 A most impoitant cause for the increased credibility is that a large increased eredibnity. 
proportion of modern businesses has taken a financial form that makes their 

assets available as secuiity foi credit The substantial economic resources of a 
country, its iich and fertile lands, its houses, factories and other buildings, 
its machinery and plants, the materials, finished commodities and the goodwill 
which form the marketable wealth of a community, constitute the chief basis 
of the credit which bankers and others create and supply Until comparatively 
recent tunes, only real property in a few secure countries and a very few fonns 
of personal property were available as effective pledges One of the prmcipal 
reasons nhy so many piivate businesses haie reconstituted themselves as Joint- 
stock Companies, and why the corporate form has been taken by almost all 
large nen capitalistic enterprises, is that, thereby, they aie enabled to utilise 
their stocks and shares as a credit basis The general result has been that m 
recent years a rapidlj' increasing proportion of the aggregate wealth of most 
cominumties has become available as bank secuiit}’- 

267 The opening up of large new, genuine areas of over-seas investment 
has generally givmn a stimulus to that profitable business which, with brief and 
partial interruptions, has prevailed since the middle of the last decade of 
the nmeteenth century The capitalistic development m Argentina, Brazil 
and other South Araencan countries, the discovery of natural values in 
Isorth-West Canada, the immense impetus gnmn to the minmg, metal and 
other manufacturing industries of the United States, the entermg of Japan 
upon a new industrial career, really account for the increased demand for credit 
An immense quantity of this credit has been manufactured m America, the 
population, -wealth and business development of which have proceeded with 
unprecedented celerity during the last fifteen years In other civihsed countries 
of the v Olid, the desire to participate, to the utmost extent, m the exploitation 
of the rich, newly discovered resources of distant lands and m the profitable 
home trade resulting therefrom, has brought about an abundant use of the 
machinery of credit 

268 In a paper which he read before the Royal Statistical Society 

December 1910, to which reference has been made elsewhere. Sir George Paish invested by England 
gave the following statistics of the capital subscribed m London for mvestment ionnwer* 
inColomal and foreign countnes up to the end of 1907 and durmg each of the 
three years 1908, 1909 and 1910 Of the total amount subscribed, 53 per cent 
has been invested in the Amencas, 16 per cent in Asia, 14 per cent m Africa, 

12 per cent in Australasia and 6 per cent in the continent of Europe. The 
total amount for each of the different continents has been as follows — 


t 

Up to 1907 

1908 10 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

America (North and South) 

Asia 

Ainca 

Australasia 

Europe . , 

1,385,599,000 

415.490.000 

411.550.000 

360.878.000 

101.622.000 

314,401,000 

84.510.000 

43.450.000 

26.122.000 
48,378,000 

1,700,000,000 

500.000. 000 

465.000. 000 

387.000. 000 

160.000. 000 

Total 

2,675,139,000 

616 861,000 

3,192,000,000 
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nrttnslon ot 
CaaVlnj nnd 
finandal system 


Iretf I'e In the rate 
cl Istfrf*t 


in estimating the total amount vliicli Great Britain lias supplied to otlier nations 
f'lr George Paisli took no account of the large sum, termed private 
capital vlncli is employed abroad by the British people in a variety of ways 
such as the purchase of land loans on mortgage, deposits in banks, branch 
manufacturing, mercantile and trade undertalongs, etc If these be included, 
the total sum, macsted in other countiies, would amount, accordmg to him, to 
£3 300,000,000 An idea of the enormous magnitude of the demand for credit, 
m recent rears, may be formed from the fact that no less than £517,000,000 
veie subsenbed in London alone for investment incolomal and foreign countries 
and that of this, a leiy small portion vas taken up by European countries and 
that the inicstmentof the three years is more than one-sisth of the total amount 
found by England for the same purpose up to the end of 1910 

269 Along v ith the expansion of credibility, the main basis of credit there has 
been a great extension and improvement of the banking and financial system, 
vhich has penetrated into fresh countries and into fresh strata of population 
The following statement shows the growdh of banlang capital and deposits in 
England, Germany, France and the United States of America A study of these 
figuicswill show that the growth of banking capital and deposits also has been 
enormous during the last fifteen years 

frro»-(li of Banlmg and deposits m Banls m India compared with that of the most advanced 

countries of the uorld 

[In millions of pounds sterling 


C vriTAL AND Besekte Funds I Deposits 


3 cars 

-f, rnneo 

j C'trnmiiy 

Culled 

States 

India 

1 

Total England 

j 

s 

e* 

u 

Germany 

United 

States 

India 

Total 

ISaO 

IfiS 

31 

05 

257 

4 

i 

525 ! 

754 

91 

74 

019 

19 

1,657 

ISai 

170 

31 

07 

271 

4 

552 1 

789 

92 

70 

621 

18 

1,590 

isno 

170 

30 

07 

2SG 

3 

502 1 

807 

03 

70 

720 

10 

1,718 

isn3 

170 

30 

OS 

290 

3 

573 1 

801 
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34 
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79 
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1S07 
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30 

04 

2S4 

1 
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934 
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125 

781 

17 
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ISOS 
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37 

100 

2S3 

5 

028 ‘ 

941 

122 

147 

928 

18 

2,160 

JSOO 
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39 

123 

2S0 

5 

044 j 

907 

132 

104 

1,173 

20 

2,460 

n>oo 

205 

40 

120 

302 

5 

0S4 ' 

1,043 
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171 

1,258 

21 

2,031 

lool 

211 

47 

127 

320 

5 

740 

1,151 

160 

170 

1,510 

24 

3,023 

J0„o 

2(7 

IS 

I2S 
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6 

703 

1,182 

110 

193 

1,038 

28 

3,190 
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51 
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414 

5 

S55 , 

1,210 
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1,718 

30 

3,307 

loOl 

25S 

72 
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440 

5 

904 1 

1,242 

20S 

242 

1,839 

33 

3,504 

IW. 

273 

55 

157 

171 

5 

901 

1,318 

211 

281 

2,104 

34 

3,948 

I'xir, 

277 

5S 

mi 

510 

0 

1,021 

1,395 
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327 

2,242 

38 

4,237 
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270 The enormous increase in the production of gold has been accompanied by 
an increase m the pre\ ailing rate of interest, as indicated by the following table 
'J hi' Ins led not a few to bclie\e that, money not having become cheaper, the 
innucnec of an abundant supply of gold on prices has been counteracted by other 
‘■troiificr forcc= The deiclopment of credit is not, howc%er, usually brought 
a bent lu a lowering of the rate of interest but by an increase in the demand for 
ere lit Credit may be dearer, notwuthstanding a large increase in the gold 
Nuj.ply which, m ordinary circumstances enables a larger credit to be created 
\Miat has actualL happened is that the expansion of the demand for credit has 
l^en '^oirrc'it that, in spite ofthe tendency of abundant gold in loweringits price, 
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tliat price lias actually risen, and in spite of the rise, the enhanced demand has 
been maintamed The actual rate of interest also depends, in some measure, 
upon the estimates formed in men’s minds of what the future production of capital 
will be, so that, in optimistic times, a high rate of interest is prevalent, the 
reverse being the case when pessmiistic views hold the field Because there 
existed genuine causes for trade prosperiiy and good profits, busmess men were 
wilhng and able to pay high prices for money which they reckoned they could 
put to profitable use The mcreased demand for credit and the consequent rise 
in the rate of interest are due to the wonderful expansion of industrial enter- 
prises which began more than a decade ago, and to the fact that the whole 
world IS now looked upon as a field for safe investment 


Statement of Average holdings of gold and discount rates in the most important countries 


l 

years 

Average HOLDiN 03 OF GOLD i 

(/» Diilhons of pounds sterling ) j 

DiSCOTTST KATES 

Bank of England 

Bank of Franco 

'c 

rO 

J 

u 

s 

United States Trea 
Bury 

Bank of England 

Bank of Franco 

*2 

ci 

rO 

A 

V 

O 

United States 

Treasury 

1890 

22 

50 

25 

64 

46 

3 

45 

58 

1891 

24 

56 

29 

55 

33 

3 

38 

34 

1892 

25 

62 

30 

I 53 

25 

27 

32 

31 

1893 

26 

67 

26 

39 

31 

25 

'41 

46 

189d 

34 

72 

30 

30 

21 

25 

1 31 

1 1 

1895 

39 

81 

34 

28 

2 

21 

1 31 

18 

1896 

44 

78 

29 

32 

25 

2 

37 ' 

43 

1897 

35 

78 

29 

38 

26 

2 

38 

18 

1898 

33 

74 

29 

49 

32 

22 

43 

22 

1899 

32 

74 

28 

64 

38 

31 

5 

5 

1900 

33 j 

84 

28 

89 

4 

32 

53 

29 

1901 

36 

96 

32 

105 

37 j 

3 

41 

4 

1902 

35 

101 

35 

117 

33 

3 

33 

52 

1903 

34 

99 

32 

133 

38 

3 

38 

39 

1904 

34 

J02 

33 

143 

33 

3 

42 

1 8 

1905 

35 

113 

36 

148 

3 

3 

38 

44 

1906 

33 

114 

33 

168 

43 

3 

5 1 

64 

1907 

34 

107 

31 

189 

49 

35 

6 

74 

1908 

37 

121 

38 

209 

3 

31 

48 

2 

1909 

37 

145 

40 

214 

31 

3 

39 

1 

I 

27 


Effect of AVars oh Prices 

271 Another important factor which has contributed largely to the nse Great wars have 
of prices is the great wars which have taken place in quick succession during the last to'tne^^oVf^icesi 
fifteen years In periods of war, a large part of the supplies of capital and labour, 
which would otherwise be devoted to the extension of railways, the opemng up 
of new lands, the erection of factories, etc , is diverted to unproductive purposes, 
and at the same tune consumption is stimulated by the expenditure mvolved by 
the wars The wars with Napoleon laised the cost of h^^ng enormously during the 
early years of the nineteenth century In the same way, the Crimean war, the 
Indian Mutmy, the Italian war, the American Cinl war and the German wars 
with Denmark, Austna and Prance prevented production from overtaking 
consumption and caused prices to be mamtamed at a high level, notwithstand- 
ing the immense improvements m the methods of transportation and of production 
iihat took place during the period In the eighties, a period of unbroken peace 
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^Vf'I'ice ol cnrilnl 
In thr rffitnt nar 
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or-nirrod rniluTVs ^\e^e Iniilt up on a %a5t scale, immense tracts of nen lands were 
npcmd up and production was increased bv leaps and bounds and the progress 
of ‘science pcnnittcd the world s output of goods to be transported from tlie pro- 
ducing to the con'^nming districts at a rapidlv declmuig cost TIius a long period 
of pence contributed in no small measure, Jo tbe abnormally low* cost of Ining 
in tlie nineties In 1S9S the long period of peace was broken by tbe Spamsh- 
Anicrican war Following upon this came tbe South African war and, not long 
after tins, the Eusso-Japanese war These struggles caused an unproductive 
expenditure of about rune hundred millions of pounds sterling, stmiulated 
consumption and prerented production to keep pace with the growth of demand 
The result was a great mcreasein demand in proportion to the supply and a 
marked adrance in the pnces of commodities 

272 "The first thing,’’ said Sir Francis Webster, an eminent business 

man of long experience, at the last meeting of the British Association, “to break 
the calm and apparently to arrest what seemed an endless dorvnward 

course of prices wasthe American-Spanish war The first thing to move the price 
of such articles as cotton and leather goods — I speak of such things as I know — 
was the war demand for those The Boer war and Russo-Japanese war followed 
m quick succession There was feverish activity in many articles, with gieat 
consumption and great waste, and great displacement of capital The stocks of 
many articles ha\e never recovered the dram on them Incur ow'n local 
business, stocks of heavy linen goods, that had lam and weighed down the market 
for years, were swept out The same thing hajjpened with heai’j cotton goods, 
and the demand for saddler}* could hardly be met The same cause must have 
produced similar efiects in many other branches of trade The higher level is 

in ciidence in eien kind of product, whether in raw material or manufactured 
gond« The security begotten of long peace has been lost, and there seems 
little prospect of its early rccoaery Waihke expenditure has been growing 
apace Nothing nearer to a state of war, without war, has perhaps ever been 
scon Alarm follows alarm Expenditure tops expenditure in the most onerous 
of all peace puisuits in the gigantic preparation for war ” 

273 The wastage of capital may be illustrated from the jircsent war in 
Eastern Europe Allowing for food and ammumtion consumed by the 
belligerents and the property destroyed by them, together w*ith the additional 
expenditure on some 400,000 men who were already under arms before 
mobili‘-ation, the wceklvloss of capital comes to a milhon sterling Moreover, 
c\ery able-bodied man, killed or wounded in war, constitutes another loss of 
capital A recent writer has assessed the loss of each man at £250, assuming 
that the ai crage conscript can earn £25 a } ear, and that his life is w orth 10 years’ 
punlin'se Tlie follow mg is the estimate of the cost of the belligerents, excluding 
the of Inc'^, and the total existing debt of each State, as 'p^^^lished in the 
‘ Stato-m Ill’s Ycai-Book ” 


M''n m th; f 'Itl 

1 

E'Unintctl montliK , 

lO^t 

(10 (li\ ») 

lot'll 

existing 

debt 


£ ‘ 

£ 

300,000 

4,500,000 

24,407,070 

200 000 

3,000,000 

20,937,320 

40 000 

000,000 

250,000 

CO 000 

000,000 

27,3i3,240 

500 000 

7,500,000 ! 

131,173 870 
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274 The destruction of wealth involved in many recent wais has been accom- increased cipcndi. 
panied by an enormous increase of expenditure on armaments throughout the ntmamenti 
world This involves a double waste from the standpoint of the production of 
marketable goods On the one hand, it has removed millions of able-bodied 

workers from productive employments into the military and naval services On 
the other, it has caused millions of industrial workers to expend their labour m 
making military and naval apparatuses instead of making the goods upon which the 
money spent on armaments would have been spent had it been left in the pockets 
of the tax-payers or been applied by governments to productive services 
Thus war and militarism, involving expenditure upon an increasing scale, are 
responsible, for no inconsiderable part, of the rise of prices by the waste of the 
productive forces they involve 

\ 

Other Causes. 

275 The influence of mdustrial and commercial combinations upon the volume of '“nxenee ot Indus- 
production should also be noticed The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, cmi combination? 
Pools and other forms of trade combination or agreement must also have con- 
tributed to the rise of prices The normal result of the formation of combines is struggit to martet 
to restrict the rate of production, making it lower than it would have been under 

the influence of free competition Then, there is a great and growing waste mvolved Cspcndiiutc on 
in the struggle to market the goods that are produced In every country theie 
IS a rapid increase m the proportion of persons engaged in trymg to sell the goods smuing oi capital 
Nor can we ignore the heavy expenditure upon luxurious goods and services which “ounh'iM 
IS absorbing an increasing shaie of the general income m the richest countries 
The sinking of a laige and growmg proportion of newly created capital and laboui 
•of the world in new and backward countnes, means the application of a 
vast amount of productive energy to kmds of work, the full frmtfulness of 
which takes a long penod of time to mature If several hundreds of mflhons of 
fresh capital each year, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
factures, have gone into laying the deep foundations for a future career of agri- 
culture and manufacture in backward lands, we should expect that this restriction 
of immediate productivity would have some not inconsiderable influence m raising 
pnees 

276 The rapid growth of over-seas investments has mvolved immigration immigration 
durmg the last Mteen years from Europe into the countries of North and South 
America and elsewhere of , enormous masses of manual labourers, which means 

a large transfer of workmg population from food production in Europe on a low 
standard of food consumption to mdustrial employment m America upon a 
far higher standard of food consumption 

277 The mileage of new railways now under construction m agiicultural other 

countnes is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx of settlers is auxiliary voriis 
on a vast scale The progress of railway construction at such a rapid rate is being 

followed by other auxiliary works, namely, the budding of farm houses, the laymg 
out of towns, the construction of roads, etc , and it is no wonder that consump- 
tion should increase more rapidly than production 
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CHAPTER IX. 

/ 

Examination of the supply of and demand for some important commochties. 

Special leatnres 278 Apart from the causes mentioned in the last three chapters, which 

to prices prices of commodities generally, there are, it is well Icnown, causes which 

eommoflittes afiect particular commodities or classes of commodities Otherwise, the vanations 
m the price level of the different commodities would have been the same instead 
of being widely different, as they are In dealmg mth the causes which have led to 
the rise of prices, it is, therefore, necessary to examine each commodity separately 
It vull, however, neither be convenient, nor mterestmg, to deal exhaustively with 
all the commodities mcluded m the long price-hst pubhshed with the report , and 
It will be sufficient if the causes affecting some important commodities only are 
explained The commodities dealt with below are —rice, wheat, sugar, cotton, 
]ute, hides and skms and ghee and milk 


Rice 

India's snrplns of 279 India, including Burma, produces a httle less than half the world's output 
of rice and has, in normal years, a large surplus available for other countries More 
than three-fourths of this surplus is, however, ordinarily contributed by Burma, 
though it produces only shghtly more than one-tenth of the total amount grown 
m India The area under the cultivation of rice in Burma is growing rapidly 
every year and it can generally spare four-fifths of its iice for other countries 
and tor India proper, when the supply is deficient there India proper grow 
an enormous quantity of rice, but in the absence of any large expansion of the 
growth, consumption is overtaking production In favourable years, it can spare 
for other countries only about 2 per cent of its total pioduction, but m unfavour- 
able years the production is insufficient to meet even its own internal demand, 
so much so that a large quantity has to be imported from Burma to make good the 
deficiency In India proper, by far the largest quantity is grown m Bengal, but 
the area is not expanding, ]ute being the more favourite crop with the cultivator 
A considerable portion of the surplus of India, as a whole, is usually exported to 
Europe, where it is used for food and for the manufacture of spirits and starch, 
and has to compete with the rice of other countries and with a number of other 
grams, namely, oats, rye and maize, and even with beet and potatoes The 
other important countries to which Indian iice is exported are Ceylon, the Straits, 
Mauritius, Eeumon, East Africa, Brazil and the West Indies, where it forms the 
chief article of food of the Chinese and the other Asiatic races Japan also 
sometimes unports Indian rice, although it grows a considerable quantity itself, 
but when the crops are deficient it has to fall back upon the rice grown in Burma 
and other eastern countries The demand for Indian rice in foreign countries 
IS thus always fairly large and the prices in India depend more on the Indian 
supply than upon fluctuations in the foreign demand In Burma, which, as 
mentioned above, usually supphes the greater part of the surplus available in 
India for export, the monsoon rams never fail and the nee harvest is, -^generally, 
good But a failure of the monsoon in India, by no means an uncommon pheno- 
menon, dummshes the supply in India prbpei to so substantial an extent that a 
demand for rice from Burma is at once created at prices to which foreign markets 
do not respond, and immense quantities of Burma rice which would, in an ordi- 
nary year, be exported to foreign countries are deflected to the Indian markets 
There may, thus, be a use in the price m India even in the absence of a corre- 
sponding rise in the external markets 
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280 The foUo-wing statement shows the production, export., import and net e! f ittaT!, 

avaikhle supply of nee in British India, excluding Burma, and the index mimhors 
of the Rupee pnee, year by year, from 189a-91 to 1911-12 — 


In Thousands of Maunds 


Years 

Total 

production 

Total 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Hot 

Exports 

Not 

available 
supply 
including 
■nastogi, 
and re 
qmrements 
for seeds 

Index 
No ol 
column 

O 

Percent 
age of 
column 0 
tocoi 

1 umn 2. 
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ng"of 
column ( 
to col 
umn 2 

In lex 
Xos. of 
Uup'o 
pipes 
(n) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1890 91 

68,21,63 

20,44 

1,38,95 

1,18,61 

07,03,12 

02 

9S3 

20 


1891 92 

56,58,07 

10,90 

1,42,66 

1,31,76 

65,20,31 

70 

07 7 

2 5 

107 

1892 98 

75,70,01 

25,16 

1,27,91 

1,02 75 

74 67 26 

102 

98 0 

17 

107 

1893 94 

82,44,29 

73,15 

1,18,84 

45,69 

81,99,23 

111 

99 4 

1 4 

98 

1894 95 

88,11,36 

60,47 

1,63,38 

92,91 

87,18,44 

119 

98 9 

1 7 

91 

1895 96 

74,17,48 

31,66 

1,41,25 

1,09,69 

73,04,89 

100 

98 5 

1 9 

109 

1896 97 

60,08,72 

86,66 

1,20,25 

34,60 

49,74,12 

67 

99 3 

2 4 

131 

1897 98 

87,08,09 

1,03,08 

1,16,70 

-^7,92 

88,16,01 

118 

100 5 

13 

108 

1808 99 

91,35 86 

86,23 

1,01,17 

76 DS 

90 69,92 

123 

09 2 

IS 

03 

1899 00 

72,00,10 

1,79,73 

1,42,93 

—36,80 

72,30,90 

07 

100 5 

20 

114 

1900 01 

74,32,05 

2,78,49 

1,34,60 

—1,43,99 

75,7C,0t 

100 

1019 

18 

113 

1901 02 

68,70,04 

1,81,45 

1,32,49 

—48,90 

69,19,60 

03 

100 7 

19 

Krt) 

1902 03 

81,47,74 

1,05,88 

1,43,63 

37,75 

81,09,99 

no 

99 5 

1 S 

104 

1903 04 

78,22,72 

45,46 

1,67,34 

1,11,89 

77,10,83 

105 

98 0 

2-0 

99 

1904 05 

77,20,97 

73,14 

1,69,65 

86,41 

70,34,66 

104 

DS9 

2 1 

103 

1906 06 

74,60,11 

1,12,94 

1,56,07 

43,13 

74,06,93 

100 

09 4 

21 

no 

1906 07 

76,23,62 

2,01,01 

1,39,00 

—62,01 

75,85,03 

101 

100 8 

1 9 

145 

1907 08 

69,95,00 

2,36,73 

1,22,25 

—1,14,48 

61,09,64 

81 

1019 

2-0 

lOI 

1908 09 

67,60,33 

2,85,88 

1,13,01 

—1,72,27 

69,33,60 

91 

102 5 

1 7 

ns 

1909 10 

84,13,46 

2,40,87 

1,31,04 

—1,09,83 

85,23,28 

113 

1013 

16 

122 

1910 11 

82,30,49 

1,33,09 

1,62,20 

18,67 

82,17,92 

in 

99 8 

18 

126 

1911 12 

79,61,38 

60,03 

1,88,67 

1,32,64 

78,16,84 

107 

08 3 

24| 

HO 


(a) The crop of any ofEcial year affects the pneo for the next calendar year (t c , the crop for 1800 91 would 
affect 1891 prices) , therefore, m this column the index numbers commence from that of 1891 and end 
■with 1912 


281 The harvest in India in 1891 was very poor and prices naturally rose in Comwofpricttol 
1892 There was too a failure of the hanmst m Europe, thereby mcrensmg the 
demand for Indian rice as prices of the cheaper grains of Europe rose so high as 
to prevent them from competing with Indian rice in the manufacture of spirits 
and starch In the next three years, the total outturn of nee m India rapidly 
increased and there was a gradual fall in pnees, until in 1895 it reached a le^ol 
several points below the average of the preceding five years The fall was accen- 
tuated by a decrease in the demand from Europe where, owing to an abundant 
harvest, the cheaper grains competed successfully wnth Indian rice notwithstanding 
the lower level of prices In 189G, there was a widespread failure of the crops 
in India and prices rose unusually high in 1897, to which the pnees m Europe 
did not respond The deficiency m India was met b}’’ large imports, chiefly from 
Burma, which amounted to no less than twenty-five millions of maimds in the 
two years In 1897 and 1898, the Indian harvests were good specially in the latter 
year and pnees gradually fell very low, notwithstanding a large demand from 
Japan to supplement a deficient harvest there In 1899, the nee crop was ngim 
deficient though not to such a senoiis extent as m 1S9G, but the deficiency in the 
other crops was serious and the result was a large increase in pnees m 1900 
Exports fell ofi, while imports from Burma and other countries ro==e to cight< <'n 
milhons of maunds In 1900 and 1901 also, the crops were below the nonnal, and 
exports continued to be restneted while there was a large mcrease in the imjiorts 
from Burma and other places and prices continued high In 1902, thfe 
bumper crops and m the two following years the crops were about norm'’! 

Exports were stimulated speciall}* m consequence of the failure of crops m 
Japan and Southern Chma and miports gradually fell and pnees coutmu'd to 
fall until 190J,when they dropped below the Icael of the basic penod, noloith- 
standmg tbe fact that there was an exceptionally hcavj demand m that viar 
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SUPPLY OP AND DEMAND POR IMPORTANT COMMODITIES [ChaP IX 


India’s surplus of 
trlieaf 


European 'demand 
exercises important 
influence on irheat 
prices 


Statistics of produc 
tion and Indian 
exports and imports 


from Japan wliere, m consequence of tlie Russo-Japanese war, enormous quantities 
of rice were imported from Burma, Bangkok and Saigon In 1905 and 1906, 
the nee harvest m India was below the normal, but not to a serious extent Still 
there was an enormous increase in prices in 1906 and 1907 This was the result 
not so much of a failure of the rice harvest as of other crops in considerable parts 
of India, chiefly bajra, jowar, ragi and maize, which led to the substitution of 
rice as the main article of food in many parts of India where the other grains are 
ordinarily used This is clear from the fact that the imports of rice from Burma 
to India again assumed large dimensions in those years In 1907, there was a 
widespread failure of crops in considerable parts of India and the price of rice in 
1908 was unusually high, the level reached in that year being the highest on 
record The nnport from Burma was also highest m 1908-09, and higher than 
most other years m 1907-08 and 1909-10 The years 1909 and 1910 were very 
good all round and prices fell^ but still the supply was not sufficient to meet the 
demand m 1909-10, as would appeal from the fact that the unports of that year 
exceeded the exports by a considerable amount The outturn in 1911 was again 
short and prices have risen agam in 1912, more specially in consequence of a 
shortage in Chma, Japan, Saigon, Java and the Philhppines It seems that India 
pioper is gradually ceasmg to be an exporter of rice and approaching the stage 
when it will have to obtain supplies of it regularly from Burma and other 
countries It should be no wonder, then, that the prices of rice in India should 
be rising higher and higher 

Wheat 

282 With the extension of irrigation, the cultivation of wheat in India is 
growing year by year, but the total quantity of wheat produced is less than one- 
third the total production of rice m British India, excluding Burma The consump- 
tion of wheat m India is, however, restricted to certain special areas and to the 
weU-to-do classes in some of the other areas India is thus able to spare 10 to 15 
per cent of its total production of wheat for other countnes, unless unfavourable 
agricultural conditions reduce the supply to an abnormally low level, when not only 
do exports to foreign countries shrink to very small dimensions but the supply also 
becomes insu£B.cient to meet the internal demand, and consumers of wheat have 
to take recourse to rice and other lands of food-grains Foreign wheat can hardly 
ever compete with the other grains of India, and is, therefore, seldom imported 
to any substantial extent 

283 The foreign demand for Indian wheat is essentially difterent from that 
for Indian nee Indian wheat is ordmarily inferior to the wheat grown m Russia, 
the XJmted States, Argentina and the other great wheat-exportmg countries of 
the world It does not actually compete with the wheat of these countries but 
IS reqmred outside India only to supplement deficiencies Apart, therefore, from 
mternal conditions afiectmg the supply, the exports are subject to violent 
fluctuations arismg out of variations m the supply m othei countries In one 
year the demand will be very large and, even if the Indian harvest is abundant, 
prices will rise , in the following year, the foreign demand may be largely reduced 
owmg to abundant supphes from Russia, the Umted States and other exportmg 
countries, and, even if the harvest m India be deficient, prices might fall The 
European demand, therefore, exercises a very important influence on the price of 
Indian wheat 

284 The foUowmg statement shows the production, export, import and net 
available supply of wheat m British India excludmg Burma, and the mdex numbers 
of the gold price of wheat m India, year by year, from 1891 to 1911 The wheat 
harvest being usually gathered towards the end of the financial year the produce 
actually comes mto the market and is exported in the next The outturn shown 
m the table, against each, financial year, is, therefore, the actual production of the 
preceding year The production of wheat in the different countries of the world 
during 1 890-] 911 is also shown in the second tablet 
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In thousands of maunds 


1 

Years 

Total 

produc 

tion 

Total 

Imports 

(a) 

Total 

Exports 

(«) 

Aet 1 
Exports 

1 

1 

^cta^axl ' 
able 
supply 
including ' 
wastage 
and re 
quirement's 
for seeds 

1 

Index 1 
Ko of ! 
column 
2 j 

1 

1 Percent 
age of j 
column ! 

6 to 
column 

2 

1 

Percent ' 
ago of 1 
column ! 
4 to 

column 1 
2 ' 

Index 
l\o= of 
Gold 
Prices 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1S91 

22,15,95 

4,87 

4,24,91 

4,20,04 

17,95,91 

109 

81 0 

192 

110 

1S92 ! 

18,34,64 1 

, 1,59 

2,16,21 

2,14,62 

10,19,92 

90 

88 3 

118 

110 

1S93 

21,05,12 

1,29 

1,78,11 

1,76,82 

19 28,30 

103 

91 6 

85 

95 

lS9i 

21,61,29 

3,30 

1,06,46 

1,03,16 

20,58,13 

106 

95 2 

40 

75 

1S95 

18,84,90 

2,13 

1,51,01 

1,48,90 

17,30,00 

92 

92 1 j 

So 

82 

1896 

15 92,05 

1 8,37 

39,23 

30,86 

15,61,79 

78 

98 1 

25 

104 

1897 

15,38,63 

1,11 

44,23 

43,12 

14,95,51 

75 

97 2 1 

29 

148 

1S9S j 

21,68,14 

12 

2,81,35 

2,81,23 

18,76,91 

106 

87 9 

13 0 

116 

1899 

21,48,04 

4,45 

1,45,47 

1,41,02 

20 07,02 

105 

93 4 

68 

107 

1900 t 

10,15,05 1 

8,73 j 

12,80 

4,07 

16,10,98 

1 79 

99 7 

! 08 

138 

1901 ' 

20,31,25 1 

2,94 

1,12,48 

1,09,54 

19,21,71 

100 

94 6 

5 5 

124 

1902 1 

18,23 24 ' 

29 1 

1 50,61 

1,56,32 

16,06,92 

1 89 

91 4 

86 

116 

1903 

22,11,94 

33 

3,72 07 

3 71,74 

18,40,20 

1 108 

83 2 

16 8 

107 

1904 1 

25,91,75 

35 1 

0,08,31 

6 07,99 

19,83,76 

127 

76 6 

23 5 

102 

1905 

21 , 22,10 1 

6,32 1 

2 75,28 

2 08,90 

18,53,14 

104 

87 3 

13 0 

114 

1900 

22 68,04 1 

3,32 

2 37,87 

2 34,55 

20,33,49 

111 

89 7 1 

10 5 

127 

1907 

22,25,79 

3,80 1 

2,58,01 

2 54 21 

19,71,58 

109 

88 6 ! 

11 6 

134 

1908 

14 05 45 

8,12 

43 59 

35,47 

14,29 98 

72 

97 6 

30 

170 

1909 

18,91 00 1 

24 

3,02 92 

3,02 68 

15,88 92 

93 

84 0 1 

16 0 

lo9 

1910 1 

23,09,83 1 

11 

3 04 2!> 

3 04,17 

19 45 66 

113 

84 2 1 

15 8 

138 

1911 ; 

23,00,77 1 

1 

51 

3,94,79 

3,94,28 

19,66,49 

116 

83 3 

16 7 

126 


(a) Figures are for official 5 ears ending 31st March of the following 5 tar 

World’s outturn of Wheat, 1890 — 1911 
(In mtllions of bit'^hels ) 
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c 






O 


i. 

Year 

1, 

r 

g 

s 

* 

C 

c 

w 

1-^ 

n 


c 

r* 

e 

c 

c 

p 

C* 

C 

C 

o 
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s 

o 

C> 

u 

o 

s 

M 

s 

G 

y 

o 




t 

"c ' 

hi 

< 


8 

& 

02 

r 

O 

< 

O 

o 

s 

w 

1S90 r 

399 

220 

339 

304 

217 

127 

95 

70 

39 

42 

352 

2 204 

89 

1891 

612 

254 

219 

252 

189 

141 

86 

71 

63 

32 

513 

2,432 

98 

1S92 

510 

338 

311 

280 

202 

116 

116 

82 

50 

30 

42b 

2,482 

101 

1S93 

396 

462 

280 

29 i 

212 

135 

no 

95 

43 

57 

473 

2,5^9 

104 

1894 

400 

418 

348 

259 

201 

122 

111 

100 

45 

80 

611 

2,601 

lOS 

A\eeage 

h? 

338 

299 

2£0 

2C4 

128 

104 

85 

48 

49 

455 

2,467 

100 

1805 

407 

377 

340 

219 

210 

118 

117 

81 

57 


547 

2,593 

104 

1896 

428 

365 

340 

211 

200 1 145 

120 

72 

41 

41 

531 

2,506 

102 

1897 

530 

286 

247 

290 

127 

87 

■Kil 

93 

50 

25 

367 

2,234 

91 

1S9S 

675 

408 

363 

295 

189 

137 

133 

124 

OS 

47 


2,942 

119 

1899 

647 

394 

364 

222 

204 

138 

/ 

141 



105 


2,7C8 

112 

Avebage 

529 

366 

331 

249 

187 

125 

127 

94 

56 

56 

488 

2,608 

106 

1900 

622 

396 

820 

279 

195 

134 

141 


54 

102 

391 


107 

1901 

748 

402 

311 

250 

181 

105 

92 

137 

91 

75 

604 

2 956 

120 

1902 

C70 

561 

328 

303 

235 

136 

143 

134 

101 

50 

423 

3,090 

125 

1903 

638 

552 

304 

356 

227 

184 

131 

129 

85 



3,190 

129 

1904 

552 

622 

299 

291 

204 

108 

140 

95 

74 


589 

3,164 

128 

Average 

626 

507 

326 

296 

208 

157 

129 

119 

81 

93 

466 

3,008 

122 

1905 

693 

668 

335 

311 

228 

161 

130 

93 

109 

151 

542 

3,327 

135 

1906 

735 

451 

325 

305 

269 

176 

145 

141 

128 

135 

624 

3,434 

139 

1907 

634 

438 

377 

201 

185 

178 

128 

100 

93 

166 

630 

3,129 

127 

1908 

GG5 

480 

318 

2C0 

231 

152 

138 , 

120 

112 

192 

496 

3,173 

129 

1909 

737 

711 

360 

317 

186 


138 

144 

167 

150 

531 

3,633 

147 

Average 

693 

531 

342 

279 

220 

171 

137 1 

120 

122 

158 

566 

3,339 

135 

1910 

695 

699 

268 

124 

255 

153 

1 

142 

137 

160 

131 

r97 

3,r5i 

148 

1911 

621 

f 

i 

447 

315 

343 

252 

192 

149 

148 

216 

146 

CSS 

3, or 

143 


* Years indicate financial years endihg on the 31st March of the following vear 

2 
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wCrf! harvest m India was exceptionally good, and to meet 

a strong demand from Europe m consequence of the failure of the crops m America 
and Russia, more than 18 per cent of its total produce was exported, and prices 
In India were high The Umted States had two most magnificent crops in succes- 
sion m the next two years and there was consequently a heavy dechne m the de- 
mand for Indian wheat m European markets The Indian harvest in 1892 was 
poor, but owing to a dechne in the European demand prices continued at the level 
of the previous year In 1893 and 1894, there was a further dechne m the European 
demand, which, coupled with comparatively good harvests in India, brought 
down the price, the average price m 1894 bemg the lowest on record In 1895, 
the Indian crops were below the normal, and out of the restricted supply a large 
quantity was exported to foreign countries, and prices rose in India The two 
following years were exceptionally unfavourable for the Indian wheat harvest, 
and prices rote very high, operatmg as a check on exports which accordingly 
dwindled to very small dimensions The crops in 1898 and 1899 were very good, 
and notwithstanding heavy exports to foreign countries, prices fell, though the 
level in 1899 was still higher than the average of the basic period The wheat 
crops in India failed agam m 1899-1900, and very little wheat was exported from 
India in 1900 Asa consequence of the dimmished supply, there was a consider- 
able rise in the prices in India again in 1900 In the followmg year, a decline 
in the European demand brought down the prices again, although the Indian 
harvest was not particularly good In 1902, the production m India was short 
Harvests m Europe, on the other hand, were exceptionally good and as a result 
prices m India feU m 1902 more than 6 per cent In 1902-03, the crops were 
above normal and the year followmg was a record year for the wheat harvest 
in India, the outturn having been 27 per cent above the basic period The 
harvest m Europe was a bumper one m 1903 In 1904, however, it was poor, and 
enormous quantities of wheat were exported from India, where prices fell 
almost to the level of the basic period Durmg the next three years the pro- 
duction of Indian wheat was above normal, but still there was a steady rise in 
prices in sympathy with the rise in European markets In 1907-08, the wheat 
Wvest practically failed in India, and prices in 1908 rose 27 per cent over that 
of the previous year, the exports to other countries bemg practically stopped al- 
together m that year for a time The crops m 1908-09 were better, though much 
below normal Stdl, as the harvests m Europe and America were the highest on 

' record, prices m India fell m 1909 more than 6 per cent During the two years 

1910 and 1911 the wheat harvest throughout the world was good, and there vas 
a steady dechne m prices The price of wheat m India has, uith some occasional 
falls, been rismg in recent years, notwithstanding an mcrease m the supply 
available for internal consumption This is explained by the 'rise m world 
markets It is, therefore, safe to conclude that with the growmg prosperity 
of the country, the demand for wheat is increasing, and that wheat is replac- 
mg the cheaper grains m the dietary of the people 


SUGAE 

The present position 286 Durmg the period under enquiry, prices of food-grams — cereals and pulses 
—have risen more than 40 per cent , but the price of Indian crude sugar, known 
as “gur,” has risen only 26 pei cent and the price of sugar as a class only 
9 per cent Sugar has thus not at all shared in the general appreciation of food 
stufis, probably^ because of the i mm ense growth of the imports of foreign 
sugar, m tne prices of which there has been a substantial decrease The power 
of India to absorb immense~quantities of crystahsed sugar m addition to the 
cruder sugar of its own production has become increasingly strikmg year by 
year Still it has not been possible to improve the inefficient methods of the 


’Average of quinquennuun 190S 1912 
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indigenous industry , so as to enable its product to cornpete ivitb tbe imported 
article India s potentiality as a su^ar producer is tampered by tbe small and 
scattered nature of tbe holdings, tbe impracticabibty, except perhaps m newly re- 
claimed areas, such as canal colomes, of concentrated cultivation around tbe 
central factory, and tbe peculiarities of demand which has four-fifths of its 
volume restricted to molasses and low grade sugars produced by wasteful and pri- 
mitive methods and commanding prices out of all proportion to their refinery 
values Thus even in a year of abnormally high prices, the demand for refined 
sugar has been strong It is no wonder, then, that there should be a continuous 
decline in the acreage under cultivation of cane m this country Ten years ago 
imported sugar formed only 5 9 per cent of India’s sugar supply , now it forms 
more than 20 per cent Though India is probably the largest producer of sugar in 
the world, as would appear from the following statements showing the world pro- 
duction of sugar, and though its crop is eqmvalent to about 5 rmllion tons of 
potential sugar, stiU havmg regard to the fact that the population of India ex- 
ceeds 300, miUions, that sugar, as an article of diet, is well smted to the Indian 
and that there has been a contraction of its cultivation of sugar, the rapid, 
contmuous and enormous expansion of the imports of sugar is not strikmg 


World’s 'production of Cane Sugar, 1895 to 1910 


In ilioitsands of tom of 2,210 pounds such 


! 

1 

Year | 

i 

India 

1 

i 

! 

! 

Cuba 

Java 

Hmtcd 
States o£ 
America 
inoludmg 
Hawaii, 
Louistoiia, 
Porto Eioa 
and Texas 

Brazil 

llaun 

tins 

Formosa 

Philip 

pines 

Other 

conn 

tnes 

Total 

1 ! 

2 ! 

3 

4 

1 ® 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 

1S95 

2,980 

240 

005 

605 

225 

140 


230 

959 

5,890 

1890 

2,410 

220 

498 

680 

176 

153 


202 

1,018 

5,287 

1897 

2,944 

314 

631 

585 

200 

122 

1 

178 

956 

6,830 

1898 

3,044 

345 

0S9 

567 

154 

186 

1 

93 

1,009 

6,077 

1899 

2,421 

309 

722 

441 

193 

157 

1 

63 

981 

6,287 

Avehaob 

2,767 

286 

609 

534 

190 

152 


153 

985 

5,674 

1900 

2,745 

036 

710 

087 

308 

176 


65 

1,102 

6,418 

1001 

2,591 

850 

707 

740 

349 

148 


79 

1,174 

6,698 

1002 

2,447 

999 

843 

821 ' 

188 

150 


90 

1,100 

6,638 

1003 

2,671 

1,040 

880 

700 

197 

221 

35 

84 

1,128 

6,868 

1901 

2,730 

1,103 

1,009 

1 

890 

195 

142 

49 ' 

1 

107 

1,108 

7,399 

Avebage 

2,617 

938 

843 

770 

1 

247 

167 

42 

83 

1,122 

1 

' 6,804 

; 

2,404 

1,179 

991 

945 

275 

188 

64 

146 

1,228 

7,420 


2, G 55 

1,428 

1,012 

840 

216 

220 

81 

146 

1,200 

7,803 

1007 ' 

2,368 

962 

1,156 

1,017 

180 

170 

68 

150 

1,166 

7,237 

IpnR 

2,067 

1,614 

1,242 

1,093 

248 

206 

122 

129 

1,207 

7,828 

1909 

2 ; 47C 

1,804 

1,201 

1,106 

253 

245 

160 

120 

1,277 

8,642 

Aveeaoe 

2,394 

1,377 

1,120 

i 

1,001 

234 

206 

99 

138 

1,216 

7,786 

1010 

2,606 

1,900 

1,176 

1,116 

310 

190 

Z30 

150 

l , 3ol 

8,928 
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snpat into India 
and the conise c 
sugar prices 


WoiH’s poducUon of Beet and Cane Sngai, 1895 to 1910, and Index Numbejs, 
the aveiage of 1895 — 1899 be^ng tahen as 100 


In thousands of tons of 2,210 -pounds each 


Year 

Beet 

Stjgae 

& 

w 

c 

c 

o 

r 

C, 

C 

r 

O 

a 

c* 

^ \ 
« t 

^ to 
e- s 

o'® 

B 

Ikbex Numbefs 

Germany 

k 

c* 

to 

C 

K 

2 

to 

< 

r 

O 

u 

? 

u 

United States of 
Amonoa 

Ollier Countries 

luSiig noon 

f- 

CG 

t 

o 

P 

Cano Sugar 

"o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1S95 

1,015 

<■791 

1 

712 

COS 

29 

607 

4,322 

5,890 

10,212 

87 

104 

90 

189G 

1,837 

934 

729 

752 

38 

071 

4,901 

5,287 

10,248 

100 

91 

97 

1897 

1,853 

832 

739 

821 

40 

594 

4,879 

5,830 

10,709 

99 

103 

101 

189S 

1,722 

1,051 

770 

830 

32 

oil 

5,022 

0,077 

11,090 

101 

107 

104 

1899 

1,790 

1,120 

900 

970 

73 

755 

6,008 

5,287 

10,895 

113 

93 

102 

Average 

1,763 

946 

771 

808 

42 

628 

4,958 

5,674 

10,633 

100 

100 

100 

1900 

1,984 

1 094 

919 

1,114 

77 

879 

0,007 

0,418 

12,485 

122 

114 

US 

1901 

2,305 

1,302 

1,099 

1,124 

103 

928 

0,921 

0,098 

13,019 

139 

119 

129 

1902 

1,762 

1,058 

1,250 

833 

195 

059 

5,703 

0,038 

12,401 

110 

118 

117 

1903 

1,928 

1,108 

1,207 

804 

215 

781 

0,103 

0,808 

12,971 

123 

122 

122 

1901 

1,598 

889 

954 

022 

210 

054 

4,933 

7,399 

12,332 

99 

130 

110 

Aveeace 

1,915 

1,102 

1,087 

899 

173 

780 

5,957 

6,804 

12,762 

120 

121 

120 

1905 

2,418 

1,610 

909 

1,090 

279 

957 

7,223 

7,420 

14,043 

145 

132 

138 

1900 

2,239 

1,344 

1,440 

750 

432 

943 

7,154 

7,803 

14,957 

144 

138 

142 

1907 

2,130 

1,423 

1,410 

728 

414 

877 

0,984 

7,237 

14,221 

141 

129 

134 

1908 

2,083 

1,399 

1,257 

807 

380 

1,005 

0,931 

7,828 

14,759 

140 

138 

140 

1909 

2,027 

1,257 

1,143 

801 

458 

910 

0,004 

8,042 

15,240 

133 

153 

143 

Ateeage 

2,179 

1,387 

1,244 

836 

393 

940 

6,979 

7,786 

14,765 

141 

137 

140 

1910 

2,572 

1,000 

2,073 

750 

510 

1,009 

8,570 

8,928 

17,504 

173 

159 

100 


;n 287 The quantity of sugar imported into India fiom foreign countries in the 
I earlier years of the period under enquiry was slightly over 2 million cwts , 
practically aU of which was cane sugar from Maiuitius, China, Java, and the 
Straits With the increase m the production of beet sugar in Europe, cane sugar 
of Mauritius was gradually thrust out of the European markets and the Mamitius 
sugar planter found himself obliged to tiun to the Indian maiket Mauritius 
sugar was consumed in Western India where local production vas on an 
insignificant scale, the climate being unsuitable Northern Indian sugar could 
not compete with the imported article, in Western India, in consequence of the 
cost of transport At the same tune European beet sugar also began to be 
imported into India in larger quantities The impoids from German}^ first 
assumed importance in 1895-96, and Austiih-Hungary entered the field in 
the following year, and by 1897-98 the Indian maiket was flooded with the 
bounty-fed beet susar from these two countries They were forced to find 
an outlet for their sugar in the markets of the East by reason of the closing of 
the United States markets by the Dingley tariff which miposed a countervailing 
duty equal to the export bounty, and of the competition of France in the 
English markets due to enhanced export bounty on French sugar During 
these years, the imports from Mauritius and Java also increased, but sugar from 
China and the Straits was not able to find an expandmg demand in the Indian 
maiket To avert the danger threatenmg the sugar industries of India through 
the rapid growth of the import of the bounty-fed sugar from the two countries 
mentioned above, the Government of India, on the lines of the action taken in 
the United States, miposed, in addition to the ordinary import duty, an 
additional duty equivalent to the bounties granted to the exporters of beet 
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sugar m the counliics ^\hclc it iias produced The imposition of this duty was 
followed In an imniediale and considerable reduction in the imports of beet 
<ugar and the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and other countries also > 

dochiied in 1899-1900 owing to a use in prices 

2SS 111 1 900, a tarlcl s\ stem w as established in Germany, copied from that of 
Austria and ns n result, there was a hoary decline m prices In consequence of 
till'' a^; well ns of two congee utuc bad seasons for cane in the Punjab theie 
was 1 rernil of the imports from Austria-ITungarj’’ and Germany, and in 
1901-02 the impoits from Austna-IIungaiy surpassed those from Mauritius and 
the tot il imports of beet sugar exceeded those of cane sugar for the first time 
111 that rear Sugai imported into Karachi could be laid dorrm into the Punjab 
more cheiph thin Indian sugar from other prormecs, the railways finding it 
( xpedient to loncede fnrourable Icnns for carr}ing sugar up-country from the 
jmrts, as the wagons going to the poits with Indian piodiicc must be brought 
back theme hundreds of miles, emptv or full thus it rras piofitable to accept 
sumr it low latos for the upward run from the sea-boaid The proceedings 
of the llnissfds Sugir Conreiition in ^farch 1902 revealed the bounties created 
hr tlu operations of tin. trade conrciitions known as cartels, formed in Germany 
and \usiria-nungatv, and to countcnail these bounties further additional 
duties were nnjKoed 1n the Goacrimient of India m that year on sugar 
mrpori'd from the two countries The additional duties virtually extinguished 
the Indian import tr ide in Vustrian and German sugar, but theie was no increase 
in (Ik jirodiution of sugir in Indii and the onlj result was a large increase m 
tin i.njiort-’ of < me ‘•ugar from Mauritius and .Tata In September 1903, tbe 
pirtii'- to tilt lirii'-sels Coiueiitioii agreed to abolish bounties, and the Gov- 
(rmnent of India n nutted the ( ountervnihng duties on tbe sugar produced 
in the eouiitnes V hull agreed to abolish bounties In 1901, there was an 
t xteinr e failure of the beet crop m Europe owing to diought, and this was 
iiiiptrftitU compt inated ba a large vicld of cane sugar and it accordingly 
ri Milied in n lirge mere me m prices The remission of counten ailing duties 
n’ucdlhe trade m December 1903 in Austrian and German sugar, but tbe 
growth of the imports from Ja\a was grcalci The Ecciprocity Convention 
of P’Ot between the Uuittal States and Cuba gaac a preference to Cuban sugar, 
ind the retoaen of the sugar iiidustrj' of that island has deprived Java sugar 
of Its a‘-‘'Ured jiosition in the \merienn market The exports to the United 
Stat« s lina o n( coidingh declined and the imports to India have increased steadily 
ciiKf’ then 'Jlic iniporls into India were 225,000 cwts m 1900-01, 8,357,000 
rwts in 1910-11 iiid 7,955,000 cwts in 1911-12 

289 In 1907, there w as a shortage of crops m Germany and Austiia-Hungary Growth of imports 
and this was followed In a rise in the price level In 1908, the beet crop m jgoc^ 

Europe iiid tlu cane crop m Cuba were both short and there avas a large in- 
crease 111 the aaorld's priec of sugar The Indian prices avere furthoi enhanced 
by a shortage in the Indian crop which aaas the loaaost on record In 1909, 
there was a further rise due to a general shortage of the beet crop on tbe conti- 
nent of Europe Prices m India rose to then highest Icaml m 1910, notwith- 
standing the hcaa’y imports from Java and Mauritius The imports from Java 
haaclaigcly exceeded those from any other country since 1906-07 A resusci- 
tation of the Formosa industry by the Japanese and the free import of sugar 
fiom the Philippines intothc United States of America, allowed under the Payne 
tariff, ha\c restricted the activity of Java in the further East, and the laige 
products of hex cheap labour and tbe latest methods of scientific manufacture 
are being diverted to India, 
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Dcmaiid loi Indian 
cotton in other 
countries. 


World’s production 
of cotton 


Cotton 

290 India produces roughly about one-eighth of the world’s requirements of , 

cotton The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly conflned to the coarser 
kmdsof yarn and piece-goods, while India consumes a large quantity of cotton 
manufactures of finer qualities imported from abroad, mainly the produce of 
Lancashire India also exports a large quantity of both raw material and cotton ' 
manufactures to other countries Chma is its chief customer m regard to yams, 
while Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and East Africa consume the larger share of its 
manufactured piece-goods available for export The fluctuations m the price 
'of cotton thus depend partly on the relative abundance or scarcity of the 
yield m India and partly on the demand from other countries, which, agam, is 
largely influenced by the crop in the other cotton-growmg countries of the world, 
chiefly the United States, Egypt and China The demand for Indian cotton has 
been largely influenced by changes in the course of the trade in Indian cotton 
during the period under enquiry Prior to the period under enquiry, England 
was the country which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already materially re- 
duced the spinnmgs and weavmgs for which this short staple cotton was requir- 
ed, as for distribution over the contment of Europe, where the coarser lands of 
cotton goods are still made for the use of the peasantry and the artisans Gra- 
dually, the shipments to England declined, as direct commumcation was 
estabhshed with the consumers of the contment Then Japan entered the 
market and, in consequence of the exceptional development of her spinning 
industry, speedily became a much larger consumer than any other country As 
the Japanese miUs increased their spinmng capacity, the demand m England 
for short staple cotton continued to decline, Japanese yarn and cloth of the coarsei 
kinds gradually oustmg English yarn and cloth of the same class m the markets 
of the Far East Another reason for the contraction of the demand in Europe was 

the growth of the production of cotton in the Umted States, where an abundance 
of the supply so effectively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use of 
that cotton economical in comparison with Indian cotton < 

291 The followmg statement shows the world’s production of cotton from 
1900 to 1910 and the index numbers of the gold prices rifling m India Statis- 
tics of the outturn of previous years foi the other countries are not available 


I 

World’s Cotton Crop from 1900 to 1910 {%n thousands of hales) and Index Numbers, the average of 

1900 — 1904 being talen as 100 


Year 

United 
States of 
America 

India 

{a, 

Egypt 

China 

Asiatic 

Russia 

Brazil 

Mejnoo 

Other - 
conn 
tries 

Geand 

Total 

Index 
Numbers 
of gold 
prices 

1900 

10,123 

1,810 

1,125 

1,192 

033 

209 

101 

249 

16,442 

104 

1901 

9,510 

1,711 

1,320 

1,200 

482 

210 

103 

330 

14,866 

91 

1902 

10,631 

2,069 

1,210 

1,200 

426 

305 

104 

317 

16,202 

\91 

1903 

9,851 

2,029 

1,349 

1,200 

529 

285 

169 

323 

15,735 

\98 

1904* 

13,439 

2,322 

1,305 

1,200 

504 

220 

253 

357 

19,600 

117 

Aveeage 

10,711 

1,^88 

1,262 

1,198 

515 

246 

146 

315 

1 

16,381 

100 

1905 

10,577 

2,036 

1,231 

1,200 

639 

270 

227 

377 

16,457 

9b 

1906 

13,274 

2,649 

1,428 

1,200 

688 

365 

270 

397 

20,271 

110 

1907 

11,108 

1,795 

1,486 

1,200 

649 

348 

70 

469 

17,025 

106 

1908 

13,242 

2,210 

1,398 

1,200 

646 

231 

140 

667 

19,534 

107 

1909 

10,005 

2,633 

1,000 

1,200 

543 

277 

90 

640 

16,388 

117 

Average 

11,641 

2,265 

1,303 

1,200 

573 

298 

159 

490 

17,935 

108 

1910 

11,609 

2,338 

1,671 

1,200 

688 

270 

200 

580 

18,456 

146 


(a) Years represent offio'al jears 
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In 1900, prices m India rose in sympatliy with a high, level of prices in all other comse oi prices oi 
countries There was, consequently, a great contraction in the exports of Indian *‘’**®“ 
cotton to Japan, where the spinners preferred American to Indian cotton, as the 
former was a better value at the comparative level of pnces The cotton crop of 
the world in 1900 was fairly good and prices fell in all countries in 1901 There 
was a revival of Indian exports to Japan and other countries, and Indian cotton 
r egained its position in Japanese markets In 1901 , the crop was poorer than in the 
previous year and prices rose in 1902 in all other countries in India also prices 
rose at the ports but, taking upland pricesintoaccountas well, there was no change 
in the price level In 1902, the crop was good everywhere but pnces m all countries 
rose m 1903 owmg to the operations of speculators m cotton In 1903, the Amencan 
crop was short, and prices rose all the world over to a considerable height m 1904} 
and there was an active demand for Indian cotton in other countries The Ameri- 
can crop, in 1904, was of unprecedented magnitude, and the Indian crop was also 
abundant and the faU m prices in 1905 was marked throughout the world — ^prices 
in India having dropped 19 points The year 1905 agam proved a bad year for 
Amencan and Egyptian cotton and there was a large increase in the prices m 
1906" The crops were, that year, unusually good in most of the countries of the 
world which grew cotton, but speculation was rife and prices did not fall in 1907 
as much as might have been expected from the abundant supply — particularly 
because it' was anticipated that there would be a cotton famine in 1907 The 
anticipation was fulfilled and the crop of 1907 was a very poor one throughout the 
world except m Egypt Speculation had aheady kept the prices at a high level 
and instead of an expected nse m prices in 1908, there was a faU m most countnes 
of the world Prices in India, however, remained almost at the level of the previous 
year, bemg only one pomt higher In 1908, the world’s crop was again fairly good, 
but still there was a rise m the prices of 1909 In 1909, the Amencan and Egyptian 
crops were very poor, though the Indian crops were considerably above the average, 
and pnces rose Very high in all countries, the nse in India, notwithstandmg an 
abundant crop, bemg no less than 25 per cent over the previous year In 1910 
also, the outturn was not good, except in Egypt, and prices contmued to nse 
higher in 1911, thus showmg that the price of Indian cotton is governed now 
more by the world’s crop than that of India itself 

Jute 

292 Jute bemg a monopoly of India, the prime factor that detemnnes its price Jofo-a monopoly oi 

, n 1 i J.T. J.J. t j mi ^ 1 Indin— and prices 

in the world markets is the outturn or the crop m India This vanes accord- depend mainly on 

ing to the season and also according to the price ruling m the market, because the 
area under cultivation fluctuates to a large extent accordmg to the pnces realised by 
the cultivator If prices are not good and rice is being sold at a good pnee, the 
cultivator will place more land under rice and less under ]ute, and m the same 
way when conditions change, he returns to ]ute With the rapid growth of the 
world’s trade, the demand for ]ute is increasing, and even with an extension of cul- 
tivation and a favourable season, the total production nught be insufficient to meet 
the demand Pnces would then rise and further extension would go on until 
the produce exceeds the demand, when pnces would faU agam and there would 
be a contraction of cultivation untd equihbnum is restored The trade in raw 
jute also differs matenaUy from the tiade m other Indian staples It is more 
speculative and xmcertain than any other trade in the country The crop is 
grown almost exclusively m a limited part of Bengal, and a good or a bad 
season there is the most material factor in the trade With other crops, such as 
rice, wheat, and oilseeds, the area over which they are cultivated is so extensive 
that a deficient crop m one place does not affect the total supply, to a material 
extent, if there has been a fairly good season in other places where the crop is 
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Course o! prices ol 
Jute 


also cultivated With. ]ute the case is difierent, for a good season or a bad season 
in the limited area'means a good, bad or indifferent supply for the whole world, 
the whole ciop being equally affected The trade consequently presents, from year 
to year, the most changing appearance The crop is relatively small and prices 
run up, or it is relatively large and prices run down, or when the conditions of 
the trade favour all speculative combination, even an abundant supply may be 
comcident with high prices These remarks are borne out by the following 
statement which shows, year by year, the acreage under cultivation, the totkl 
outturn, the exports and the index numbers of the average prices, in gold in the 
important countries of the world d urin g all the years of the peiiod comprised m 
the enquiry 

Statement showing the acreage under cultivation, the total outturn, the exports and the Index 
Nunibers of the prices in gold in the important countries of the world 


/ INDEX NUMBERS OP PRICES 


years 

Acreage 
under 
cultivn 
tion m 
thou 
sands of 
acres 

1 

Produc ' 
tion in 
thou 
sands ol 
tnaunds 

E'lport 
in thou 
sands of 
maunds 

1 

India 

rlMTED 

King 

^ DOM 

1 

< 

£ 

a 1 

Canada. 

United 

States 

Jute 

Jute 
Native 
firsts j 

Jute 

Raw 

Jute 

1st 

mark 

Juto 

Kaw 

1800 

2 460 

32,181 

19,071 

101 

116 


100 

100 

1891 

1,779 

20,321 

15,251 

104 

92 


92 

1 96 

1892 

2,203 

29,159 

18,454 

101 

92 

111 

114 

123 

1893 

2,229 

24,702 

16,329 

101 

100 

95 

98 

90 

1891 

2 273 

30,040 

22,037 

93 

100 

94 

96 

91 

1895 

2,248 

32,037 

22,820 

90 

87 

79 

83 

72 

1890 

2,212 

27,048 

22,241 

100 

96 

87 

94 

83 

1897 

2 659 

33,471 

28,000 

89 

88 

80 

85 

97 

1898 

1,691 

26,610 : 

21,629 

88 

84 

79 

84 i 

86 

1899 

2,072 

27,903 

21,432 

103 

93 

89 

92 

93 

1900 

2,101 

33,440 

20,019 

117 

114 

105 

107 

113 

1901 

2,‘’S2 

38,602 

31,108 

103 

86 

94 

90 

104 

1902 

2,145 

32,762 

29,403 

100 

102 

87 

93 

114 

1903 

2,603 

39,712 

30,326 

113 

109 

97 

102 

120 

1901 

2,943 

37,967 

29,410 

117 

102 

99 

104 

116 

1905 

3,140 

43,105 

33,220 

140 

134 

132 

134 

103 

1900 

3,624 

47,352 

36,423 

186 

185 

177 

178 

140 

1907 

3,942 

63,228 

36,001 

170 

100 

143 

157 

127 

1908 

2,839 

32,580 

40,903 

129 

123 

111 

116 

96 

1909 

2,769 

33,698 

1 39,754 

1 120 

1 109 

95 

101 

82 

1910 

2,833 

36,176 

1 37,337 

131 

111 

106 

104 j 

89 

1911 

3,091 

42,293 

39,200 

170 

- 

155 

i 

1 



293 The most noticeable features are as follows — ^In 1891, the outturn of the 
crop was relatively deficient and prices rose In 1892, the crops were better 
and prices fell 3 pomts, they contmued at the same level m 1893, although the 
production was somewhat smaller than m the previous year In 1894, there was 
an iricre^e of 2 per cent in the acreage under cultivation and the crop was 
exceptionally good The gold price accordingly fell to an unprecedentedly low 
level, but as at the same time the gold price of the rupee fell from 14 MM to 
18 Id there was a shght mcrease m the rupee price This was followed by a 
gradual contraction in cultivation until it reached its lowest level m 1898 In 
1896, the crop suffered from msufficient and unseasonable rain and pnees rose, 
but the level was still lower than that of 1892 and 1893, and the small outturn 
acted as a deterrent to any extension of cultivation, specially as the price of 
rice was nsmg very rapidly owmg to the impending famme. The next season 
was very favourable and the crop harvested exceeded expectations Pnees, 
therefore, dechned heavily and this led to a further contraction of the area 
under cultivation. In the following year, the season was adverse and the result 
was a small^crop, but as mills had laid by large stocks m the previous year the 
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demand was slack and tkere was no improvement in prices In the two follow - 
mg years (1899 and 1900), there was a steady recovery in prices and the efiect 
of two successive years of deficiency was fully felt in the latter year when prices 
rose to a level much higher than had evei been reached before The years 1901 
and 1902 were good and the level of prices went down to 103 and 100 respectively 
The fall in the price of rice was, however, greater and much more rapid and the 
prospects of profit from that crop gloomier, and, as a consequence, there was an 
extension of the cultivation of ]ute Since then, for some years, the seasons 
weie good and there was a steady morease in the area under cultivation and in 
the outturn Still in each successive year the increased outturn fetched a much 
higher average price than that of the previous year The average price ratio for 
law ]ute rose to its highest point (186) in 1906 The rise m the pnee of ]ute in 
1905 and 1906 was not smgular, as during these two years there was a rise in 
the prices of almost every kind of agricultural product m India, but m 1907 
there w'as a fall m the price of ]ute although in the pnee of most other articles 
there w as a rise The total production of jute in 1907 was the heaviest on record 
and was followed by a large drop in the price, though m the previous years a 
steady increase m the outturn had been accompanied by a steady metease in 
the price The demand for ]ute m the world markets was growing steadily, but 
m the end the growrbh of jiroductionwas more rapid than that of the demand and 
the effects of over-production were evidently perceptible for the first time in 1907 
when the pnee ratio for raw jute receded to 170 from 186 in 1906 

294 The full effect of the over-production was perceived m 1908, when,not- 
withstandmga senous contraction of the area under cultivation and of the total 
outturn, there was a heavy decline in the^^pnee because of the financial crisis 
in America and of the accumulation in the markets of the world of considerable 
stocks from the bumper crops of the previous years, and also because of a 
restriction of the demand m India as the result of the coUapse of her export 
trade The contraction in the area under cultivation continued in 1909, but owing 
to a favourable season the outturn was muen higher and prices dropped still 
lower In 1910, the season was good and the outturn was higher than m the two 
preceding years, but in the meantime stocks had gone down and there was con- 
sequently a nse of 11 points in the price In 1911, there was a still further 
increase in the total outturn but it was still considerably less than the average 
of the three years, 1905 to 1907, and prices rose to a point shghtly higher than 
the average of the three years mentioned above There was a still further nse 
in 1912 and the present level is much higher than that of any previous year 
The nse in the price of jute manufactures throughout the penod has been 
considerably smaller than that of raw jute owing to an exceptional activity in the 
industrj', both here and abroad, the number of jute spindles and looms in India 
having been more than doubled during the last decade 

295 On the whole, the price of jute since 1903 does not seem to have depended 
so much on supply as on the vorkVs demand for it This, howevei, can hardly 
account for the enormous piice which it fetched in 1906, and the same influences 
which in recent years have raised the general price levfel of commodities as a 

* whole must have raised the price of jute also 


Hides and Skins ^ 

29G The price of hides and slans in India is almost exclusively governed by pnecs rnlefl by 
the puces prevaihng in Hamburg, London, Hew York and other world markets. matkeis. 
The glowing demand from these markets for Indian hides and skins is shown bv 
the following figures of their total exports from India 

' ' R 2 
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Exports of Hides arid Shins from lndia. 


{In thousands of cwts ) 


v 

lair 

' 

Hides 

1 

■ 

Skins 

1 Total 

I'IDEX NuAIBEBS 

Gold price ^ 

i 

1890-91 

564 

235 

799 

112 

95 

1891-92 

588 

263 

851 

103 

95 

1892-93 

568 

286 

854 

93 

96 

1893-94 

550 

274 

824 

99 

105 

1894-95 

636 

296 

, 932 

93 

109 

1895-96 

745 

305 

1,050 

106 

120 

1896-97 

665 

266 

931 

104 

111 

1897-98 

934 

298 

1,232 

109 

109 

1898-99 

773 

297 

1,070 

117 

113 

1899-00 

1,285 

405 

1,690 

129 

124 

1900-01 

1,495 

405 

1,900 

119 

115 

1901-02 

773 

402 

1,175 

123 

118 

1902-03 *' 

422 

391 

813 

131 

126 

1903-04 

706 

428 

1,134 

142 

136 

1904-05 

756 

508 

1,264 

147 

141 

1905-06 

1,032 

678 

1,710 

154 

148 

1906-07 

1,214 

615 

1,829 

171 

164 

1907-08 

729 

463 

1,192 

168 

161 

1908-09 

865 

618 

1,483 

156 

150 

1909-10 

922 

748 

1,670 

158 

152 

1910-11 

897 

695 

1,592 

171 

164 

1911-12 

997 

689 

1,686 

166 

169 


Inflame of famines 297 These figures bear melancholy testimony to the deplorable effects of the 

hfdos and^^n^ famines which are always accompamed by scarcity of fodder and drinlang water, 
when mortality among cattle increases, and people find it extremely diGScult 
to feed and keep their cattle and are compelled to part with them at a nominal 
price , and they are slaughtered for their hides at any rate, if not for the 
meat There is thus an increased supply of hides and skins in years of 

famine , but m subsequent years, a reaction follows Owmg to the decrease m the 
number of cattle, there is a decrease in the supply of hides, and it takes some years 
to replenish the old stock of cattle and for the supply of hides to come up to the 
old level The exports of raw slans has gone on increasmg owing to a remark- 
able development of the chrome leather industry in the United States of 
America 

hides and sfans exports of hides were slack in 1896 owing to restrictions imposed by 

the importing countries which dreaded the contagion of plague In the following 
year there was a relaxation of the restrictions, and the declme of the previous year 
was more than made good by the additional supply brought m by famme Prices 
fell partly owmg to a larger supply and partly owmg to mferior quality and dimi- 
nished consumption m India m consequence of the famine The exports were 
highest m 1899 and 1900 when, on the one hand, m consequence of the famme, 
mortahty among cattle mcreased and supphes were abundant and, on the other, 
the, outbreak of hostihties m South Africa created an unusual demand for 
the replemshment of all kmds of leather equipments for the army The decrease 
in the supphes after the famme and the cessation of the war led to a decrease in 
the exports until the extraordmary demands of the Russo-Japanese war raised 
the exports agam , and both exports and prices contmued to mcrease until 1907, 
when the financial crisis in America had a paralysmg effect on the trade, and to 
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add to this, the import into America of hides other than diy arsemc cured, except 
under a certificate as to disinfection from the American Consul at the place of 
•export, •was prohibited, and the cessation of the war caused a slump m German 
and other markets The famme of 1908 caused an abundant supply and there 
was a further fall m prices in spite of large exports Smce then both exports and 
prices ha've been mcreasmg agam Another factor contributmg to the rise of 
prices of hides and skins is the higher standard of hvmg throughout India, which 
must have increased the demand for leather, notwithstandmg the fact that the 
enormous rise m the prices of hides has somewhat restricted the use of leather 
bags for the purpose of hftmg water from wells for irrigation purposes In years 
■of famme, thtre is always a serious dechne m the purchasmg power of the people 
and a consequent contraction of the consumption m India, and this accounts to 
some extent for the fall in the price of this class of articles which has mvariably 
accompanied every famine 


Ghee and Milk 

299 The rupee prices of ghee and milk have risen very considerably m the Prices olGtceanfl 
penod under enqmry In the qumquenmum 1895-99, they rose as compared**'^ 

with the basic period by 3 per cent , in the quinquennium 1900-04 by 12 per 
•cent , in the qmnquenmum 1905-09 by 28 per cent , and in the triennium 
1910-12 by 46 per cent 

300 Witnesses, whom we examined while on tour, were almost unanimous in say- Decrease in iho 
ing that the production of mdk and its preparations have considerably decreased, 

owmg to a decrease in the number and a deterioration in the breed of milch cattle 
The followmg statement shows the number of milch cattle m each province as 
compared with the population Although for reasons explained in Appendix I), 
absolute rehance cannot be placed on these statistics, yet they show sufficiently 
that the number of milch cattle in most areas has not increased to any appreciable 
extent, while m some areas it has decreased Successive fammes have swept away 
a large number of cattle, and although m subsequent good years there has been 
' a rapid recovery, the ground lost has not been fully regained m some places That 
there is some truth in the allegation made by the witnesses cannot, therefore, be 
altogether denieiL 



Numbeb of Milch Cattle 1 

1 Population 





1 


Number ol milob 


Number 

1 

Percentago of 1 

1 

1 Number 

1 

Percentage of 

cattle per miUo 
of population 


(m thousands) 

tho first year | 

1 

(m thousands) 

1 

the first year 

1 

Umted Provinces of 

1 



i 

! 

i 

Agra and Oudh 


i 


i 

1 


1893-94 

9,766 

100 

. 47,276 

100 

206 6 

1898 99 

9,497 

97 

47,638 

101 

199 4 

1903 04 

10,369 

106 

47,677 

101 

217 5 

1908 09 

9,768 

100 

47,395 

100 

205 9 

Punjab and North- 






West Frontier Pro 






VINCE 






1893-94 

5 , 755 '' 

100 

21,830 

100 

2616 

1898 99 

5,544 

96 

22,375 1 

102 

247 8 

1903 04 

4,232 

74 

22,429 

103 

188 7 

1908 09 

6,089 

106 

21,981 

! 

101 

277 0 
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Increased demand 
lor milk and Us 
preparation 


t 

Nujibeb op Macn Cattle 

POPTTLATIOIT 

Number of miloh 

Number 
(m thousands) 

Porcontago of 
tbo first j oar 

Number 
(in thousands) 

Porcontiigo of 
tho first jear 

j cattle per nuUe 
j of population 

1 

1 

Sind 



i 


! 

i 

1899-00 

706 

100 

3,294 

100 

' 214 3 

1901-02 

717 

102 

3,362 

102 

i 213 3 

1905-06 

760 

108 

3,498 

106 

217 6 

1909-10 

1 

999 

142 

3,632 

110 

275 3- 

Bombay Presidency 





) 

(excluding Sind) I 





I 

1 

1893 94 

2,911 

100 

15,609 

100 

186 5 

1897-98 

2,444 

84 

15,346 

98 

j 159 3 

1901-02 

bSK 

62 

15,319 

i 98 

i 118 6 

1905 06 

2,147 

74 

15,526 

99 ! 

} 138 3 

1909-10 

ij 

2,429 

_83 

15,966 

102 ' 

; 1521 

1 

Berar 

1 




! i 

1 

1893-94 

1,065 

100 

' 2,805 

100 

379 T 

1896-97 

949 

89 

2,756 

98 ! 

344 3 

1899-00 

835 

78 - 

2,747 

98 

304 0 

1902-03 

583 

55 

2,781 

99 

209 6 

1905-06 

70S 

1 66 

2,857 

102 

247 8 

1908 09 

747 

TO 

2,974 

106 

2512 

1 

Central Provinces 





i 

1896-97 

2,807 

100 

9,924 

100 

282 8 

1899 00 

3,036 1 

108 

9,849 

99 

307 2 

1902-03 

2,879 

103 

10,012 

101 

287 6 
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301 Owing to the increase in population and to the general improvement in 
the standard of hving among all classes, the demand for milk and ghee has, on the 
other hand, considerably increased Most villagers can now boast of at least 
one sweet-meat shop if not more, and one has merely to visit one of the village 
railway stations to be convmced of the mcreased consumption of ghee and other 
preparations of milk Thus there has been a large increase in the demand for and 
a decrease in the supply of this class of commodities, and it is only natural that 
prices should rise, as they have done 
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CHAPTER X 

A synopsis of the causes of the rise of prices. 

302 While it IS impossible to lay do-wn -mth dogmatic iconfidence the exact causes oi the rise 
importance of each of the causes which have been at worh m raismg Indian pnces 

in recent years, it is necessary to group them in order of importance notwithstandmg W 

the difficulty of disentanghng and measuring the effects of each of these causes in mfluenecd the priee 

raising prices Prices have risen in almost all the chief countries of the world as ‘'‘•® 

well as m India, but the rise in India, m recent years, has been greater than in any 

other country The causes of the rise of prices m India may, therefore, be divided 

into two classes, namely, (1) causes pecuhar to India and (2) causes that have 

influenced the price level throughout the world It should also be remembered 

that it IS necessary to differentiate between the causes whose duration was more 

or less temporary and those whose influences extended over the greater part, if 

not the whole, of the period under investigation 

Ciiuscs peculiar to India. 

303 Of the causes pecuhar to India, the comparative shortage in the production Causes enumewtea 
of food stuffs in India proper excluding Burma, the increased demand for India’s 

food products and raw matenals both m India itself and in world markets, the 
increase m cominumcations vnthin India itself and between India and foreign 
countries, and the decrease m the cost of transport, which have brought India 
closer to the world markets and the increasmg monetary and bankmg facihties> 
are perhaps the most important Of the world factors, the most important are 
the increased supply of gold, the development of credit, the destpctive wars which 
have taken place, m recent years, one after another in qmck' succession, and the 
amounts of labour and capital which are being devoted by the richest countries 
of the world to increasmg their army and navy There has been a large mcrease 
in the pnee of India’s staple commodities owing to an mcreased demand m 
world markets, and this improved position of India in mtemational trade has 
exercised not unnaturally a large mfluence on the price level Sir David Barbour 
in his recent book, ' The Standard of Value,’ says ‘ Durmg the last fifteen years 
the relative advantage of India in the International Trade of the world has greatly 
improved This improvement has been one of the causes of the rise m the Indian 
Exchange, and has led to large imports of gold and to the large additions to the 
rupee currency which the Government of India have had to make Such an 
improvement is always attended with a general rise in prices and wages ’ 

304 There has been a large increase m prices due to a shortage of food produc- ComparatiTo 
tion m India proper One must not, however, forget that shortage of supply is pJo^u'etion* 
often a shortage as compared with a very greatly increased demand The growing 
demand for ]ute, cotton, and other commercial crops m the world markets has 
stimulated the production of these commodities, and has prejudicially affected 

the cultivation of food grams Unseasonable and deficient rainfall, duiing the 
period under enquiry, has also contributed, m no small measure, to a shortage of 
production This was specially marked in 1891-92, 1896-97, 1899-00 and 1907-08 
and, to a lesser extent, over a series of years durmg the last decade, which were 
more or less unfavourable The cumulative effect of such unfavourable years, < 
commg one after another, has often been under-estmiated A detailed examma- 
tion of the statistics of outturn of food-grains for India excluding Burma, shows 
that production has not kept pace with population in the way which one would 
have supposed This shortage in supply has, however, to some extent, been 
made good fcom Burma, where the area under rice cultivation has mcreased with , 
great rapidity and, with extensive tracts still available for rice cultivation, will m 
all probabihty go on increasing. In the famine of 1908, for example, a considei- 
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able portion of Burma's nee supplies was diverted to Bengal and Madras, 
instead of bemg exported to the Bar East or to Europe 

Increased demand 305 There has been an extraordmaiy growth of prosperity among large sections 

In India people, specially those who are engaged in the cultivation of jute, cotton, 

oilseeds and wheat The purchasmg power of these classes has greatly mcreased, 
and this has stimulated the consumption of ad kinds of necessaries The population 
of cities and other industrial centres has grown very rapidly, with the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and of industries on Western hnes , this growth has 
resulted m the transfer of a large part of the population from a lower to a far higher 
standard of food-consumption There has been a remarkable change m the style 
of living of all classes of society, throughout the country, and this has led to an. 
increased demand, not only for luxuries, but also for the finer varieties of food 
grains at the expense of the cheaper lands , the consumption of miscellaneous 
articles of food, e g , meat, fish, vegetables, ghee and milk, has also mcreased very 
largely , m many tracts the ordinary cultivator has now become a fierce competitor 
with the middle classes for these commodities There has, thus, been a large 
increase m the demand for commodities geneially, on the part of the consumers 
resulting in a rise of prices 

DeTclopment ol 306 The development of communications and the lowermg of the direct and 

and lowering V coat Indirect costs of transport, in India itself and between Indian ports and foreign 
ol transport countries, have also contributed, to a large extent, to the advance of prices The 
mileage of railwavs has nearly doubled in the last 23 years, and railway freight 
has fallen by about 30 per cent The advent of railways in remote areas has 
removed the difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibihty of transporting 
their produce profitably to central markets The growth of the mercantile marme 
and the extension of cables and telegraphs have, durmg the last 10 or 15 years, 
brought India closer into the world’s commerce Puces in Indian ports are now 
hnked on to those of the world markets, and prices in upland districts have simi- 
larly been levelled up to those at the ports, m a greater degree than 'was previ- 
ously the case The fall in freights has had, between 1890 and 1910, a great 
influence in affecting relative puces not only in difierent parts of India but 
between the world markets and India itself The fact that India and the world’s- 
markets are mutually sympathetic, to a greater degree than at the commencement 
of the penod of this enquiry, has resulted in factors, outside India, afiecting- 
prices here with greater rapidity and to a greater extent than formerly A 
shortage m wheat, rice, cotton or oilseeds in European or American markets makes 
itself felt at once in India, and the prices of the respective commodities not only 
at the ports, but also in upland districts, tend to conform more closely to those of 
the world markets than is generally beheved The effect of this increasmg 
sympathy, between Indian and the world’s markets, and between different parts 
of India, IS that prices are prevented from falhng as low or rising as high, as 
they would otherwise have done 

Growth of monetary 307 The capital and reserves of the Joint-Stock Banks m India mcludmg 
lacmtiraand Presidency Banks, have increased in the decade endmg 1911 by 56 per cent, 
credit i™inlia^ Private deposits available for commercial enterprise have increased from an average 
of twenty-six mores in the five-years 1890-94 to about eighty-five crores in 1911 
The amount of cheques cleared in the three Presidency towns has mcreased from 
138 crores m 1890 to 517 crores of rupees m 1912 This remarkable growth of 
monetary and banking facihties and development of credit have mcreased the 
resources of business-men and with it the demand for commodities generally, 
and prices have risen to an extent greater than what would have been possible 
had this improvement not been co-existent 
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Causes that have influenced the pi ice level thi oughout the world 

308 The development of credit has not been confined to India, but has been The development a 
general throughout the world, and this has been the prune factor which has raised n'o vvorid'’''” 
the price level in all countries The gold supply, as already explained, has 
increased to an extent unparalleled in the history of the yellow metal It is this 

increase of gold and a simultaneous increase in credibihty, i e , in securities which 
Banlrers would accept in malang advances, that has led to the remarkable 
development of credit 

309 Destructive wars which have taken place in qmck succession since 1898 Dcsfrucino war 
and the mcrease in armaments in all countries have also affected the price level to S?mamcnts'^ 

a large extent Capital and labour have been diverted to what may be termed 
“unproductive” purposes, and there is also an increased demand for many 
classes of commodities, as a result of the activity on the part of the most 
prosperous nations of the world in mcreasing their army and navy 

310 These are beheved to be the principal causes of the recent rise in Indian More impotiani oi 
prices It IS clearly impossible to keep each of these apart by itself for, as already menuon^ 
pointed out, they are continually acting and reacting on one another We may, 
however, emphasise the importance of the increase in commumcations and the 

fall in the direct and indirect costs of transport, the increased demand consequent 
on a geneial improvement in the standard of hving, together with the great 
development of Banking and credit resulting from an increase in credibihty and 
in the supply of gold consequent on the discovery of the cyanide proc=’ss and the 
extension of the Transvaal mimng industry There are other contributory 
causes, not mentioned above, such as the sinkmg of large amounts of labour and 
capital on the development of Eailways and the opemng out of new tracts in 
backward countries, the fruitfulness of which will take some tune to mature, but 
which have stimulated consumption and prevented production from overtalang it 
These have aheady been mentioned when analysing the primary causes, but no 
attempt has, for obvious reasons, been made to assign then relative importance 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The rise of prices— whether permanent or temporary. 

311 In answering the question — ^whether the rise of prices is a permanent 
feature or is only temporary — it is necessary to take into account all the factors 
which have influenced the general price level in India m recent years Predictions, 
which are based on one factor only, would be of no value All the causes of the 
rise, includmg both those which are pecuhar to India and those which have afiected 
the general price level of the whole world, should be carefully considered Ques- 
tions of money and prices are now mternational m their nature, and no trust- 
worthy forecast can ever be made without taking into account the conditions 
prevailmg m other countries and m the world generally 

312 In predictmg the future level of prices, we should take mto account the 
general price level, ^ e , the level of all prices, whether of food, raw 
materials, or manufactures, and not the price ratios of mdmdual articles 
or classes of commodities It has already been pointed out that the price 
level m India, Austraha and some other countries have been subject to violent 
fluctuations m particular years in consequence of unfavourable seasons 
or other special causes The yearly price level would not, therefore, be a con- 
venient gmde, m considermg the question of the permanence or otherwise of the 
rise of prices It is, accordingly expedient to deal with smoothed averages and 
smoothed price curves rather than with yearly figures It is also certam that the 
longer the period for which averages are taken, the greater will be the chances of 
fluctuations, due to temporary causes bemg ehmmated and the averages giving 
clearer indications of the more lasting tendency on the part of the general price 
level to nse or fall The five yearly averages given m another part of the report 
are not smooth enough, givmg, as they do, clear indications of the more violent 
movements, both up and down, in particular years It appeals to be desirable, 
therefore, to take the averages of a longer teim, but in consideration of the fact 
that the period under enqmry is limited to 23 years, it is not advisable to take a 
longer period than nine years Each succeedmg period of nine years taken consists 
of eight years of the previous penod and the year just after its end 

313 The table on page 131 shows these nme-yearly smoothed averages for 
India as well as for some of the other important countries of the world, viz , Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Italy, France, Umted States, Canada, Austraha and 
New Zealand Chart No 26 gives graphic representations of these smoothed 
averages A tendency to steady rise is clearly observable m the case of all the 
curves smee 1896, and it is clear that the forces at work, whatever they have 
been, have raised the price level steadily m all the countries Unless these forces 
cease to work or there is a change m their relative strength, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the upward tendency will continue 

314 As regards the causes pecuhar to India, the most important have been 
the growth, distribution and changes m the habits of the population, the 
inadequacy of the production of food supplies m the country to meet the 
increased demand, a steady mcrease m credit devices and a growth of transport 
facilities In recent years, the population, m spite of the ravages of malaria 
and plague, has mcreased, and changes m the distnbution have been, and are 
still taking place, mvolvmg changes of occupation, which mean transfer from 
a lower to a higher standard of food consumption, and m fact, from a lower to 
a higher standard of hving generally So far as such changes are concerned, their 
effect on pnees is hkely to contmue. It is true that the insufficiency of the 
production, durmg a considerable portion] of the [period under enquiiy, has 
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been due, more or less, to unfavourable seasons, commg one after another m quick 
succession, and that tbeir mfluence on prices, ceiens paoibus, cannot but be tem- 
porary It IS also true that, vrth the extension of irrigation, production is likely 
to mcrease at a more rapid rate m the future It should be remembered, however, 
that, with the slow but gradual mdustriahsation on a scientific basis, which is now 
proceeding m India, the production of commercial crops will gradually mcrease, and 
with the mcreased numbers of mills workmg up this raw material mto manufac- 
tured commodities, India (excludmg Burma) will become less and less dependent 
on the production of food crops as a source of her wealth Changes have taken 
place and are still taking place m the methods of business The spread of education 
and the continued prosperity of the country are likely to raise the standard of 
livmg still higher, and thereby to stimulate consumption Credit devices, owmg 
to the growth of banking and the increase m credibihty, will go onincreasmg, as 
they have done in lecent jeais The velocity of money, including credit, 
especially m large towns with their ever-growmg busmess, is also on the upward 
trend An analysis of the factors, aftectmg India alone, thus tends to show that 
most of these will piobably contmue to exert their influence, for the next 
generation at least, in the same direction as m the last decade The general 
level of prices to-day is not hkely to return to the level of the early mneties 
It seems also reasonable to expect, but dangerous to prophesy, that although 
exceptionally good seasons m quick succession, m the immediate future, might 
temporarily bimg down puces to some extent, yet over a series of years, the 
present level is hkely to be more or less maintamed, if not raised to a still 
greater height 
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315 As regards the causes which have affected the general pnce level m the causes oticeimg the 
whole world, the most important are increased production of gold and an mcrease 
m credit and credibihty which have added to the facihties for exchange of goods 
much faster than the requirements of busmess The chief factors to be taken mto 
consideration, before predictmg the future course of the general pnce level, are 
the probable future additions to the gold money of the world and the future growth 
of deposit bankmg The statistical data m regard to both these matters are, 
however, very meagre It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtam a cehable estimate 
of the annual rate of growth of money deposits, the velocity of money and the 
activity of deposits, all of which exert an important mfluence on the general price 
level 
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TFni the wotifl’s 316 Some gold mining experts, like deliautiay and Jolin Hays Hammond, 

to inSr”””""® believe that the world’s gold supply will continue to increase for many years 
to come, especially in view of the decreased cost of production and the possibility of 
working the cheaper oies, consequent on the invention of the cyanide process 
Others hire George E Eoheits, Director of the Hmted States Mmt, tlunk the 
chances aie that the maxunum will be reached in a few yeais Director Eoberts, 
who IS one of the best informed men in the world on this subject, says in his report 
for 1911 “ It has been a theory of wxiters on the subject that the rise of commodi- 
ties and wages would automatically check the production of gold, thus providing 
its own corrective, but the gold-minmg industry furnishes an illustration of how 
mvention, organization, and the use of capital are able to accomplish a reduction 
m costs when every factor in the calculation shows an advancing tendency The 
' cost of handling ore and cxtractmg gold in the Transvaal mines per ton of ore 

treated, has steadily declined and made a new low lecord in 1910 
hile it is not hkely that the Band will show an appreciable decrease for a good 
many years to come, it is piobahly not far from the maximum output There 
has been no gain m the world’s production for some years except that made by 
the Eand ” 

317 So far as the jiioduction of gold is concerned, it is not, therefore, safe to 
predict any great mcrease, although it v ould be still less safe to predict a decrease 
When we consider all the possibilities before us the chances of new discoveries of 
gold or of fiuther economies in gold mining and the certainty of a continuance 
of an enoimous annual extraction of ore achially xn sight, wc may feel confident 
that the annual gold production will not decrease so rapidly or suddenly as not 
to make a net addition to the world’s money and bank reserves 
A«Mont<jgoid 318 Itmustheremembered, however, that it is the relative increase of the 

Sw"”* world’s money and bank reserves that is of importance and not merely the annual 

additions to them It has already been stated that the total present stock of gold 
in the world is estimated at £3,033,000,000, of which more than £1,339,000,000 
has been obtained during the last two decades, and that of the latter considerably 
Jess than half has been added to the gold money and bank reserves of the world 
The annual additions in recent years have thus been a large percentage of the 
total stock of gold currencies existing before Now that the existing stock has 
increased so immensely, it is only a very large increase in the future production 
of gold which could make an equ^illy laige proportionate increase to the existmg 
stock We cannot follow blindly the predictions of those vho hold that because 
the production of gold is not likely to decrease in the immediate future, gold money 
and bank reserves will continue to increase as fast as m the last decade and that 
prices will continue to rise at the same rate The supporters of this theory forget 
that it IS only the proportionate increase in the world’s currencies winch really 
affects prices and not the annual addition to the total stock of such currencies 
In recent years, an increasmg share of the world’s output of gold has found lodg- 
ment outside of what may be termed the active channels of commerce Not- 
withstanding the fact that the production of gold in 1912 amounted to neaily 
£94,000,000 in value, the stock of gold in the public hanks of Europe was increas- 
ed by only £19,000,000 and in the Umted States by £16,000,000, while a net sum 
of only £6,000,000 was miported into Brazil and Argentina Even assummg that 
' the whole of this went into use as money or into the conversion funds of the two 
countries, thus giving stability to their paper currencies, and also talang into 
account ihe additions to the currencies of other countries, the total additions to 
the currencies of the world would appear to have been less than half the total 
production in 1912 

319 It is thus clear that a very large quantity is being still used in the 
arts or is being absorbed by India, Egypt and other countries The 
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-absorption of immense quantities of gold in India during the last 10 or 
12 years has already been referred to In the calendar year 1912, the net 
import of gold into India appears to have been m the neighbourhood 
of £29,000,000, of which the greater portion has gone mto hoards There 
are some who hold that -nith thev development of banking, hoarding is likely 
to go out of habit in this country But they ought to be convinced on the 
foregoing figures that hoarding at the present moment is still on the increase 
The habits of the Indians, despite what Western economists might say, ha-\ e 
mot changed Their love for jewellery and gold bars is as potent as ei or 
As in India, so in Egypt, theie are no signs of any abatement in the Egyp- 
tian's love for gold The gold which is imported into that country does not enter 
into bank stocks, but is absorbed by the people “ A little while ago,'^ said Lord 
Cromer m an address in London, " I heard of an Egyptian gentleman who died 
leaving a fortune of £80,000, the whole of which was in gold coin in his cellars 
Then, again, I heard of a substantial yeoman who bought a property for £25,000 
Half an hour after the contract was signed, he appeared v ith a train of donkeys 
bearmg on their backs the money which had been buried in his garden I hear that 
on the occasion of a fire m a provincial town no less than £5,000 was found in 
earthen pots I could multiply instances of this sort There can be no doubt 
that the practice of hoarding is carried on to an excessive degree ” The oriental 
hoards, therefore, provide a future sink for gold, and a check against the growth 
of the world’s currency and bank reserves For years to come hoarding in 
India will continue and, in spite of the arguments of English and American econo- 
mists, there seems to be little chance in the near future of the tendency to hoard 
'diminishing to any appreciable extent There is very little strength m the argu- 
ment that the oriental demand for gold has been, more or less, satisfied already 
The point of satiety or saturation seems to be distant yet It is true that English- 
men formerly used to put a part of their hoards in “ plate ” which could be 
reconverted mto com, if emergency required, and that with the advent of bank 
devices such a custom has long since disappeared But East is not West and 
oriental hoards will not pass into monetary use suddenly, as they do not do so, to 
any large extent, even m times of famine or of special emergency The state- 
ment, therefore, of the Director of the United States Blint must be accepted with 
reserve when he says ‘ There is an undoubted tendency in all countries to use 
banks more than formerly, and it is probable that the stock of gold m banlcs 
Tias been recruited not only from new production but to some extent from gold 
heretofore held in private hoards and out of use In every country the younger 
-generation to whom these hoards descend is likely to put them to some use ’ 

There is no justification for holdmg that a release of oriental hoards will make 
any additions to the world’s production of gold On the other hand, yitu the 
growmg prosperity of the orient, the oriental habit of hoarding is hkely to claim a 
larger share of the world’s ptoduce in the near future 

320 The table given on page 103, showmg the additions to bank and other riUnrc additions to 
reserves in gold of some ■■mporcant countries, gives the following results In the bank tmchm fikciy 
decade ending with 1899, the reserves rose from £296,000,000 to £504,000,000, thus 
showing an increase of 70 per cent in the decade or 7 per cent per annum 1 1 
the next eleven years ending withJOlO, the reserves rose from £504,000,000 to 
£867,000,000, the increase bemg 72 per cent m the ele^ en j ears or 6 5 per cent 
per annum The average annual addition m the first period w as £21,000,000 and 
in the second £33,000,000 Still the percentage of increase m the second 
period w as smaller than in the fiist To raise the iiresent stock ei en at this 
reduced rate, an annual addition of £56,000,000 to the world’s currencies would be 
required, and this would be possible only if the annual production of gold in- 
. creases ■ i j to 70 per cent during the next decade As explained above, under 
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present conditions there is hardly any justification for expecting such an increase 
in the gold production of the world On the whole, it may be reasonably 
expected that the currencies and bank reserves of the world m gold will 
continue to mcrease m the near future, but that the annual additions will not 
be proportionately as large as m the last decade 
Growth oi deposits 321 As regards banking deposits, it has been already shown that the growth 
o/boLncss ^Prices has been much larger than that of either money or the volume of trade The use 
^smess overtakes of cheques m place of money has been increasing With enormous rapidity All 
deposits nations — even those which have used cheques for generations — aremalong a con- 

tinually larger use of cheques relatively to money Everywhere the use of banking 
devices is mcieasmg much more rapidly than the volume of money Even m 
England, where cheques have been used for so long a time, the volume of deposits 
IS still increasing In Canada and Germany it is mcreasing much faster In 
Continental Europe, Japan, India and other baclcvmrd countries theie is vast 
room for the expansion of deposit bankmg for many decades to come On 
the whole, with the growth of themateiialprosperityof the world and especially 
in consideration of the fact that many countries are still far behind the Enghsh- 
speakmg races m the use of cheques, it may reasonably be expected that bankmg 
deposits of the world, as a whole, will grow at a very rapid rate m the immediate 
future , though in countries hke England, where, bankmg mstitutions have been 
in existence tor a long time, the rate of further growth might be slow Even if the 
rate of growth of the world’s metallic currencies becomes comparatively slower m 
the near future it does not appear hlrely that the rate of the growth of ba nkin g 
deposits will dimmish to any appreciable extent The rate of their velocity is 
also likely to increase We have corroborative testimony m the statistics of 
Clearmg Houses The clearmgs show a more rapid rate of mcrease than deposits, 
mdicating clearly that the use of cheques is growmg faster than the deposits 
agamst which they are drawn and that the activity of the deposits is mcreas- 
ing On the whole, there is no doubt that bankmg deposits and their activity are 
likely to grow at a more rapid rate than the volume of busmess So long as the 
rate of growth of busmess does not overtake that of bankmg deposits, prices are 
likely to contmue to mcrease 

Professor FisUcr’s 322 Professor Irvmg Fisher m a paper pubhshed in the “American Econo - 

MnndrafeoV*^* mical Keview,” of September 1912, has given details of some elaborate calcula- 
ieposifs”ete””*^^’ tions made by him regardmg recent percentage rates of the annual growth of 
money, deposits, velocity of money, activity of deposits and the volume of trade, 
etc , and has shown that the factors afiectmg the price level of the world, as a 
whole, are makmg for a rise of prices m the future The foUowmg table 
embodies the result of his calculations — 



* In billions of dollars 

* In billions of dollars , information ’ 

’ In the absence of data for clearings, the equal to the percentage- 

growth of deposits. 
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323 Professor Pisher says that the chief discrepancies m the table are 
doubtless in the figure showing the rate of activity of deposits, hut there is no 
doubt that deposits subject to cheques are increasing with the greatest rapidity 
m Canada and Germany and least in' Great Britain Notwithstanding the dis- 
crepancies m these tables, it is clear (1) that deposits are mcreasmg far more 
lapidly than money, a fact of great sigmfi.cance m the future movements of 
prices, and (2) that the volume of t-ca.de 'j increasing m all important countries 
at a lesser rate than deposits 

324 Professor Irvmg Pisher, in discussmg the future trend of the general price conclusion oi 
level, concludes “ In view of all the facts, it would not seem strange if the 

rise in prices should contmue m the future for at least a generation This 
does not, of course, mean that a use will occur in every individual 
year On the contrary, the upward movement, for reasons given elsewhere, is 
likely to be interrupted every decade or so by a crisis like that of 1907 A 
restoration of the steady upward movement in prices is pretty sure to mean a 
boom, and a boom is the incubation period for a crisis No upper limit is 
assigned to the possible rate of rise of prices, for the reason that we can never 
'know when new and rich mines will be discovered or when someone will find a 
paying method of extracting gold from the Southern clays or even from sea water 
We conclude, then, that prices are almost sure to continue to rise in the next 
4ecade or two, probably as fast on the average as 2 per cent per annum ” 

325 Sir George Paish, Editor of the “ Statist,'” thinks that there will be no Paish^on 

fall m the cost of hving for some tune to come, and that possibly there may be a prices 
iurther advance " At the moment,” he says, “ the consummg power of the woild 

per head of population is greater than it has ever previousl -7 been, and as the 
credit of practically ^every country is at high-water mark, and the lendmg 
countries are willmg to, find great amounts of capital for the borrowmg nations, 
there is likely to be no (iuninution in the rate of consumption Indeed, there 
may be an endeavour to increase consumption more rapidly than production, 
and a still higher range of prices may result Nevertheless, if peace is maintain- 
ed, lowerprices wiU ultimately result from the mflux of capital and labour mto 
the food-producing countries The mileage of new railways, now under construc- 
tion in the food-lands, is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx 
of settlers is on a vast scale Durmg the preliminary stages of railway construc- 
tion, the building of farm houses, the laying out of to'wns, the making of roads, 
etc , consumption increases more rapidly than production , this is the stage in 
which we are at present, but at a later stage, when many of the new railways -will 
be finished and a much larger proportion of the labourers will be free to devote 
their energies to production, the latter will mcrease more rapidly than consump- 
tion Still, havmg regard to the great output of gold, to the distance 

from the worldk markets of the new lands still available for settlement, and to 
the probable condition of credit, it seems improbable that prices will even 
then fall to anythmg like the level they reached in the nmeties, when the 
adverse factors in the situation were so many and so cogent ” 

326 It IS not perhaps easy to accept Professor Eisher’s calculation of 
probable annual rate of increase m: the world's general price level But so far as 
India IS concerned, it seems to be safe to conclude that the rise of prices is likely 
to continue for some time to come At any rate it is hardly likely to fall An 
analysis of the factors afiecting prices, whether confined to India or petvadmg 
the whole world, shows that leavmg out of account exceptional movements, both 
up and do-wn, m exceptional times of famme and commercial crisis, the present 
general price level will be maintained, if not raised 
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€H[APTER XII. 

Effects of the Rise of Piices. 

327 Th3 probable effect of tbe rise of puces on India, as a ^^bole, and on. 
the different sections of the community consisting of land-owners, cultivators,, 
traders, persons engaged in small industries, wage-earneis and professional 
classes, is a question of great impoitance, the solution of which is beset with 
special difficulties 

328 It has often been a matter of grave doubt whether the welfare of a 
country, as a whole, is furthered by a lapid rise in general prices The ques- 
tion depends on the general economic condition of the country itself A 
debtor countiy, which has large foreign obligations to meet b}’’ the export of 
a part of its produce, benefits when the price of such pioduce rises, inasmuch 
as it IS able to discharge its foieign obligations by the expoit of a smaller 
proportion of its commodities, while a creditor country, which obtains, in 
return for its investments in other countries, food-stuffs, raw materials and 
manufactures from those countries, would lose, if puces use, inasmuch as it 
would get in payment of its dues a smaller quantity of such commodities 

329 It IS sometimes held that, on the v hole, the greater poi tion of the com- 
munity is benefited by falling prices This would, however, apply to a country 
in the van of industrial progress and not to an agrieultural country like 
India, and even in the case of an industrial country it is doubtful whether 
too much stress is not laid on the immediate effects of the change without 
considering the ultimate results There can hardly be any doubt that in an 
agricultural country like India, rising puces would be beneficial to the 
countiy as a whole A country, which produces enough food-grains and raw 
materials to leave a surplus available for other countries, would undoubtedly 
gain, because it would get from other countries a larger value for the commo- 
dities which it exports The different sections of the community would, how- 
ever, be affected in different ways The cultivator who holds his land at a 
fixed lent would benefit, but the landlord, who is under a prolonged engage- 
ment for his revenue with Government or some other land-owner and does not 
cultivate his lands on his own account and is not able to raise the rents payable- 
by his tenants passu with the rise in prices,' would suffer Other con- 
sumers would alsp suffer, unless their income increases as fast as their cost of 
living Nit IS especially in agricultural countries that the position of the day 
labourers, who form the majority of wage-earners, is one of recurring jeo- 
pardy, and, unless their wages rose as quickly as their cost of living, their 
sufferings would be enhanced Living, as they do, near the margin of sub- 
sistence, they gain little when the season is favourable, whether they be paid 
in kind or com In bad times, when employment is scarce, their sufferings 
know no bounds The only salvation of the labouring classes lies, therefore, 
in an increase in the demand for labour and an increase in the general level 
of wages, not only corresponding to the increase in their cost of living, but 
also large enough to provide for a margin to enable them to tide over special’ 
periods of distress when it is difficult for them to find employment If, how- 
ever, the total number of the population engaged on agriculture is largely ini 
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excess of the number of persons with fixed income, and if the wages of 
labourers rise more rapidly than the cost of living, which has been the case 
in India, as shown in Chapter XIII, a rise of prices cannot but lead to general 
prosperity of the country as a whole 

330 Rising prices geneially promote speculation and extravagance, in- CUcct on an 
crease consumption, especially of luxuries, and, therefore, stimulate produc- 

tion In an industrial countr 3 '', the employers of labour would, therefore, 
reap an advantage from prices using moie quickly than the cost of raw 
mateiial and labour, but wage and salary-earners ivould suffer, as their wages 
would not rise with the rise of prices A rise of prices is thus reasonably 
certain in such a country to become a period of uniest, discontent, agitation, 
strikes, riots and rebellions 

331 Thus even in the same country, different sections of the community Different sections ot 
would be affected in different ivays by a rise of puces Capitalists who have aBecfcd 

made their investments in securities carrying fixed rates of interest, pension- 
ers, public and private employes on fixed salaiies, and the professional classes 
uho depend for their income upon customary fees would be adversely affected 
in every community by a rise in general prices Wage-earners would also 
suffer unless their wages rise as much as then cost of living Producers, on 
the other hand, would gain, because the cost of production is not likely to in- 
crease as quickly as that of the commodities produced 

332 In discussing the effects of the rise of prices in India, it is proposed 

to examine the question from three different points of view — (1) the effect points oi wew 
on India as a whole, (2) the effect on the different sections of the communitv, 
and (3) the effect in the different economic tracts or circles into which India 
has been divided 


Effect on the Country as a Whole 

333 India is 'a, debtor country with large foreign obligations She has to indm a debtor 
make heavy remittances to England every year to meet her liabilities there 

These consist of (1 ) interest on the share of hei national debt which has been 
raised in England and on the large amount which has been borrowed in Eng- 
land for the construction of railways and irrigation works, (2) the cost of 
stores of vaiious kinds required by the Government of India, (3) the furlough 
allowances, pensions and gratuities of officers who have served in India, (4) 
the expenditure incurred by the British Government for enlisting and train- 
ing troops for service in India, and (5) the charges of the India Office 
These constitute the Home charges Besides these, she is also liable for the 
interest on the sums invested through private channels in tea and coffee 
plantations, in jute and other factories and in mining and other enterprises 
Remittances have also to be made on account of the savings invested outside 
India of foreign merehants, bankers, lawyers and Government officers living in 
India and the foreign steam-ships employed in carrying the great bulk of 
India’s coasting trade All these obligations are discharged by the export of 
food-grains and raw materials produced in India These exports have also 
to pay for the manufactured and other goods which are imported fiom other 
countries into India for consumption, and the freight thereof 

334 The rise of prices in recent years has enabled India to discharge her effect of higher 
foreign liabilities by the export of a proportionately smaller quantity of her 
produce The following statement shows the deciaied values of about 99 pei •“ports, 
cent of the total exports from India (excluding Burma), year by year, from 
1890-1891 to 1911-12, and their values calculated at the average prices which 
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prevailed during the basic period, 1890-91 to 1894-95, as -well as the difference 
between these two — 

[ la Inkbs of Rupees.] 



EXPORTS (ABOUT 99% OP TOTAL) 

j IMPORTS (ABOUT 84% OF TOTAL) 

Yfar, 

Value in each Yeah 

1 

Value in each Yeab 


As doclarod 

At average 
rate of basic 
ponod. 

Increase + 
Decrease — 

As declared 

\ 

At average 
rate of bas.c 
penod 

Increase 
Decrease — 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

89,42 

96,99 

96,32 

97,66 

97,03 

94,18 

1,00,91 

94,31 

93,77 

94,25 

—4,76 

—3,92 

4*2,01 

4-3,89 

+2,78 

54,07 

60,71 

47.32 

59.32 
56,17 

53,10 

61,20 

48,61 

58.30 

56,38 

+97 

-^9 

—1,29 

+1,02 

—21 

Average 

9548 4 

9548 4 


53518 

5351 8 


1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 00 . 

1,02,65 

93,98 

88,74 

1,01,57 

99,20 

99,28 

90,04 

92,62 

1,09,23 

1,04,03 

+3,37 

+3,94 

—3,88 

—7,66 

—4,83 

52,40 

57,51 

57.07 

53.07 
58,45 

52,72 

67.64 
59,38 

58.65 
62,23 

—32 
—13 
—2,31 
-r5.58 
— 3,78 

Average 

97,23 

99,04 

—1,81 

55,70 

58,12 

-2,42 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

98,16 

1,14,61 

1,14,51 

1,38,46 

1,42,89 

94,24 

1,13,63 

1,14,66 

1,35,13 

1,39,09 

+3,92 

+98 

—15 

-1-3,33 

+3,80 

66,21 

67,17 

62,26 

63,93 

75,67 

65,59 

68.46 

64.46 
64,88 
74,66 

+62 

—1,28 

—2,20 

—95 

+1,01 

Average 

1,21,73 

1,19,35 

+2,38 

' 67,05 

67,61 

—56 

1905- 06 . 

1906- 07 . 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1,47,74 

1.63.49 

1.61.50 
1,41,97 
1,73,35 

1,32,56 

1,32,77 

1,34,60 

1,23,01 

1,48,51 

+15,18 

+30,72 

+26,90 

+18,96 

+24,84 

81,99 
86,76 
* 1,03,11 
97,12 
96,50 

79,24 

81,53 

90,82 

87,50 

90,27 

+2,75 

+5,23 

+12,29 

+9,62 

+6,23 

Average 

1,57,61 

1,34,29 

+23,32 

93,10 

85,87 

+7,23 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1,90,25 

2,01,91 

1,48,13 

1,53,33 

+42,12 

+48,58 

1,02,93 

1,04,54 

95,07 

93,22 

+7,86 

+11,32 


one sauie as au uue staauaru pcsiiuu, 

India would have got for her exports only the amounts shown in the above 
table as the “ value at average rates of the basic period,” otherwise called 
calculated values ” Owing to the rise of prices she has gained on 99 per cent 
of her exports, the amounts shown in the table as the differences between these 
calculated values and those declared in the bills of entiy On the other 
hand, India has also to pay more for her imports in consequence of the rise 
of prices The statement given above also shows the declared and cal- 
culated values of about 84 per cent of the imports into India as well as the 
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differences between the two, which represent the increased payments which 
India has to make on account of her imports in consequence of the rise in 
prices The values of only 99 and 84 per cent of the total exports and im- 
ports, respectively, have been calculated at the average prices of the basic 
period, because it was possible to ascertain the quantities of exports and 
imports in the case of only those percentages of the goods and not of all 
classes of goods exported and imported Assuming, however, that prices of 
the remaining 1 and 16 per cent of the exports and imports, respectively, have 
risen at the same rate as the great hulk of the exports and imports for which 
it IS possible to ascertain the quantities and to calculate values at the prices 
of the basic period, the gam and loss on the total exports and imports would 
amount to the figures shown in the table given below The difference be- 
tween the total gain on the exports and the total loss on the imports is the 
net gam to India as a whole m consequence of the rise of prices 


[ In laklis of Rupees ] 


1 

Aveeaoe AirauAL 
DeCLABED VALX7E3 

Avebaoe Anncae 
Calculated Values 

Gain + 

Loss — • 

Of commo 
ditits of 
Bliich quan 
titiea are 
recorded 

For whole 
of exports 
and impoits 

0{ commo 
ditics of 
which quan 
titles are 
recorded 

For whole of 
exports and 
imports 

Differenco 
botueen 
columns 3 
and 5 , 

Average 
annual net 
gam 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

1895-96 to 1899 00— 

1 


1 




Total Exports 

97,23 

98,70 

99,04 

1,00,54 

—1,84 


Total Imports 

55,70 

66,62 

58,12 

69,52 

t 

-1-2,90 

1,06 

1900-01 to 1904-05— 





1 


Total Exports 

1,21,73 

1,23,55 

1,19,35 

1,21,14 

+2,41 


Total Imports 

67,05 ! 

80,24 

67,61 

i 

1 1 

i 80,92 

+68 

3,09 

1 

1905-06 to 1909-10— 



1 1 




Total Exports 

1,57,61 

1,59,97 

1,34,29 

1 1,36,30 

+23,67 


Total Imports 

93,10 

1,15,48 

85,87 

1 1 

1 ' 

j 1,06,48 

—9,00 

14,67 

1910-11 and 1911-12- 



t 

i 1 

1 




Total Exports 

1,96,08 

1,99,07 

1,50,73 

1,53,02 

+ 46,05 


Total Imports 

1,03,73 

1,28,14 

94,14 

1 

1,16,28 

—11,86 

34,19 


336 India as a whole has thus gained, by the rise m the prices of her net 
exports, annually Rs 1,06,00,000 during 1895-96 to 1899-1900, Rs 3,09,00,000 ^ 
during 1900-01 to 1904-05, Rs 14,67,00,000 during 1905-06 to 1909-10 and 
Rs 34,19,00,000 during 1910-11 and 1911-12 

337 The popular belief in India is that the rise of prices is detrimental opinion 

irt cflcci ot rise of 

to the interests of the country as a whole This is because those who form on mm 
public opinion in India are the educated classes who are either landlords or 
persons depending for their income on securities, shares, etc , or are members 
of the learned professions dependent for their income upon customary fees. 
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or aie employes on fixed salaries in Government or private service If 
incomes and puces vary irregularly, as they do in actual practice, the man 
whose income does not rise as fast as the prices of goods will find himself worse 
off than before, while the man whose income being derived from the sale of 
commodities uses with every rise in the price of his commodities, will find 
his material position changed for the better In framing an estimate of 
the comparative effects of a rise of prices on the general welfare, one 
^must, therefore, take into account the numerical strength of the classes 
whose receipts and expenditure being variable ad 3 ust themselves, more 
01 less, rapidly to the altered value of money, and of the classes whose 
incomes being fixed are adjusted only after considerable friction and 
delay In India, the number of persons dependent on the land for their 
nicome form 60 0 per cent of the total population, agricultural labourers, 
13 3 pel cent , industrial and commercial classes, 18 1 per cent , general 
labourers (not agiicultural), 2 3 per cent , professional classes, 1 6 per cent , 
public servants, 1 2 pei cent , domestic servants 1 5 per cent , and other 
occupations, 2 0 per cent The prosperity of India depends, therefore, largely 
on the prosperity of those who are dependent on agriculture for their subsist- 
ence, and not so much on that of the professional classes and public and 
piivate servants who form only a microscopic minoiity of the population 
Those who hold that rising prices have been detrimental to the interests of 
India as a whole, generally urge that rising prices have increased the indebt- 
edness of the agriculturists and that there has been no increase in the savings 
of the population, whose material position cannot, therefore, be said to have 
improved It will be shown later on that agricultural indebtedness has not, 
as a matter of fact, increased In any case, the rise of puces cannot be said 
to have contributed to the increase, if there has been any Rather, it has acted 
as a check against increasing indebtedness Theie is also little evidence to 
justify the conclusion that there has been no increase in the savings of the 
people On the other hand, an enormous increase in the absorption of gold 
and silver in India during the last 10 oi 15 years bears eloquent testimony to 
the growth of prosperity of India Again, the material welfare of 
a country does not depend so much on the quantity of the precious metals 
which it accumulates as on the comforts which it is able to enjoy and on an 
equitable distribution of the means of such enjoyment 

338 As mentioned above, a noticeable sign of an improvement in the 
laateiial position of India is the astounding increase in her power of absorb- 
ing the precious metals, whether in the shape of jewellery or plates or in 
hoards The following table shows the net absorption of gold and silver in 
India during the period under enquiry, % e , the net imports of gold and silver 
in India, the amount of gold held in the currency and other reserves and the 
amounts of silver which have gone to increase the volume of rupee circulation 
The net absorption of gold has been taken at the net imports flus the total 
production of gold in India, less the amounts held in the Currency and other 
reserves No deduction has been made on account of sovereigns which have 
gone into circulation in the country It has not been possible to ascertain 
the total amount of these, and as it cannot be large, the omission dees 
not affect the question^under consideration to any appreciable extent The 
net absorption of siber has beep taken at the net impoits less the amounts 
which have gone to swell the volume of the rupee circulation The total 
amount of gold and silver absorbed in the country during the twelve years 
1900 to 1911 amounted to £116 000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of 
silver against £27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas, respectively, in the twelve 
vears prior to 1900 
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AhsorpHon of Gold tn India 


[ In millions ol pounds sterling 


YrAii 

Net nnnunl 
addition to 
the stool o£ 
the country 

ProgressiTo 
total of 
additions 
to tho stock 

Hold in 
mints and 
Govommont 
treasuries 
and Currency 
and Gold 
Standard 
Reserves 

Net ritoi 

Sovereigns 

buessive absob 

1 

1 

OtHcr coins 
and bullion 

PTION 

Total 

Absorption 
of the 
year 

1871 74 

1 

1 




1 

1 

1874 7'. 

O 

3 




3 

2 

1875 70 

1 

4 




4 

1 

1870 77 

1 

1 




4 


1877 7S 1 

1 

5 




5 

1 

1878 70 i 

—1 

1 




4 

-1 

1879 SO i 

’ 1 

5 




5 

1 

18S0 81 j 


8 




S 

3 

1881 82 j 


12 

1 




12 

4 

1882 S3 ' 



1 

Dctaib not availaWo 

10 ; 

4 

1881 St j 

1 i 




1 

1 

20 

4 

1884 So I 


1 


Details not available 

i 

4 

1885 SO ' 

1 

2 1 

1 

20 



1 

[ 20 

2 

1680 67 

1 

4> 1 

' 28 

1 




28 

2 

1887 88 

1 = 

30 




30 

2 

18SS 80 

41 

12 

1 



32 

2 

1889 90 

1 

15 

1 



35 

3 

1880 91 

5 





40 

5 

1801 02 

41 

12 




42 

o 

1892 01 

—1 

41 




41 

-1 

1803 94 

1 

12 




42 

1 

1804 93 

_ n 





40 

—2 

1895 90 

o 

42 




42 

2 

1S90 97 

3 

45 




45 

3 

1897 98 

5 

50 




50 

5 

1898 99 

0 

50 

o 



54 

4 

1809 00 

8 

01 




57 

3 

1900 01 

o 

00 



68 

69 

0 

1901 02 

3 

09 


o 

00 

02 

3 

1002 03 

8 

77 


4 

03 

07 

5 

1003 01 

9 

so 



08 

76 

8 

1904 05 

0 

95 


10 

74 

84 

9 

1905 00 

3 

98 

4 

' 14 

80 

94 

10 

1900 07 

12 

110 

4 

19 

87 

100 

12 

1907 08 

11 

123 

1 

20 

94 

120 

14 

1908 09 

5 

128 


30 

98 

128 

8 

1909 10 

10 

144 

0 

33 

105 

33 

10 

1910 11 

18 

102 

0 

41 

116 

luG 

Its 

1911 12 

27 

1 

189 

10 

40 

*2i 

174 

17 
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Statement showing the alsorptton of Silier — Rupees and Bullion 

[ OmittiD!; 00,00,000] 



Stock of 
rupees 
at tke 
commenco- 
ment of 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Net 
coinage 
of rupees 
during 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Deduct 
Net 
exports 
of rupees 
during 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Total 
(col 2 
&col 3 
— col 4) 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

* 

Stock of 
rupees at 
the end of 
the year 
(rupees or) 
tolas) 

Absorption 
of rupees 
dunng 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Absorption 
of silver 
bullion 
during 
the year 
(tolas) 
(asm the 
statement 
below) 

Total 
absorption 
of Silver 
dunng 
the year 
(tolas) 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

1885 86 

1,09 

9 


1,18 

_ 1,13 

6 

2 

7 

1886 87 

1,13 

5 


1,18 

1,11 

7 

3 

10 

1887 88 

1,11 

8 


1,19 

1,11 

8 

—1 

7 

1888 89 

1.11 

7 


1,18 

1,12 

6 

3 

9 

1889 90 

1,12 

7 


1,19 

1,17 

2 

3 

5 

1890 91 

1,17 

12 


1,29 

1,20 

9 

2 

11 

1891 92 

1,20 

6 


1,26 

1,26 


4 

4 

1892 93 

1,26 

10 


1,36 

1,38 

—2 

1 

—1 

1893 p4 

1,38 

8 


1,46 

1,36 

10 

11 

21 

1894 95 

1,36 


1 

1,35 

1,30 

5 

8 

13 

1895 96 

1,30 



1,30 

1,28 

2 

8 

10 

1896 97 

1,28 

—1 

1 

1,26 

1,20 

6 

8 

14 

1897 98 

1,20 

—1 


1,19 

1,20 

—1 

13 

12 

1898 99 

1,20 


O 

1,18 

1,15 

3 

- 8 

11 

1899 00 

1,15 

—1 

1 

1,13 

1,12 

1 

5 

0 

1900 01 

1,12 

9 

1 

1,20 

1,20 


-1 

1 

1901 02 

1,20 

8 


1,28 

1,37 

—9 

8 

—1 

1902 03 

1,37 

—2 

1 

1,34 

1,27 

7 

10 

17 

1903 04 

1,27 

5 

1 

1,31 

1,29 

2 

13 

It 

1904 05 

1,29 

12 

1 

1,40 

1,32 

8 

14 

22 


1,32 

10 

1 

1,41 

1,42 

—1 

8 

7 


1,42 

24 

1 

1,65 

1,00 

5 

16 

21 

1907 08 

1,60 

23 


1,83 

1,86 

-3 

13 

10 

1908 09 

1,86 



1,86 

1,92 

-6 

22 

16 


1,92 


1 

1,91 

1,90 

1 

19 

20 




2 

1,88 

1,86 

2 

18 

20 

1911-12 

1,86 

—1 

1 

1,84 

1,80 

4 

10 

14 


Statement showing the absorption of Silver — Bullion 

[ OmlttiD" 00,000] 



Imports 
of Sliver 

Exports 
of silver 

Net imports 
of Sliver 

Net imports 
converted 
mto rupee 
fineness 

Net comage 
of rupee 
and small 
silver 

Absorption 
of silver 
bulhoru 


Ozs 

Ozs 

Ozs 

Tolas 

Tolas 

Tolas 

1885 86 


\ 

4,07 

11,84 

9,83 

2,01 

1886 87 



2,61 

7,30 

4,56 

2,74 

1887 88 

3,79 

51 

3,28 

9,64 

10,32 

—78 

1888 89 

3,78 

64 

3,24 

9,43 

6,80 

2,63 

1889 90 

4,39 

53 

' 3,86 

11,23 

8,24 

2,99 

1890 91 

6,62 

47 

5,15 

14,98 

13,07 

1,91 

1891 92 

3,81 

68 

3,23 

9,40 

5,36 

4,04 

1892 93 

5,42 

87 

4,55 

13,24 

12 51 

73 

1893 94 

6,03 

60 

5,43 

15,80 

4,61 

11,19 

1894 95 

2,95 

5 

2,90 

8,44 

3 

8,41 

1895 96 

3,13 

30 

2,83 

8,09 


8,09 

1896 97 

3,37 

65 

2,82 

8,06 

—7 

8,13 

1897 98 

644 

1,84 , 

4,60 

13,38 

38 

13,00 

1898 99 

4,74 

1,84 

2,90 

8,44 

37 

8,07 

1899 00 

4,90 

2,66 

2,24 

6,52 

1,32 

6,20 

1900 01 

6,27 

1,00 

, 5,27 

15,33 

16,93 

—60 

1901 02 

6,34 

2,31 

4,03 

11,73 

3,82 

7,91 

1902 03 

7,37 

2,80, 

4,57 

13,30 

3,25 

10,05 

1903 04 

10,12 

1,98 

8,14 

23,68 

11,15 

12,53 

1904 05 

9,58 

1,92 

7,66 

22,29 

7,81 

14,48 

1905 06 

8,76 

4 

8,72 

25,37 

16,88 

8,49 

1906 07 

12,32 

2 

12,30 

39,12 

23,38 

15,74 

1907 08 

10,18 

25 

9,93 

28,89 

15,70 

13,19 

308 09 

8,17 

69 

7,48 

21,76 

24 

21,52 

909 10 

7,38 

76 

6,62 

19,26 

11 

19,15 

1910 11 

6,77 

63 

6,14 

17,86 

20 

17,66 

1911-12 

6,94 

3,23 

3,71 

10,79 

30 

10,49 

1 
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339 The progress and prosperity of India as a whole is also apparent crowtii oi Mo's 
from an examination of the declared values of the trade between 1890-91 andffi‘“^‘“^" 
1911-12, as shown in the statement below 


‘Stotciucnt showing the growth of "El vpovts fTOm nnd Iinpovts into Ind/in excLxid/ing Bxittiki 


[ In ULhs ol Rupees ] 


Yeabs 

Declared Valtjes 

lUDEX NtTOBEES 

Increase dee to 

Rise m Prices 

Exports 

Imports 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

Total. 

1890 91 . 

90,63 

62,16 

1,52,79 

93 

100 

06 

— 51 

+ 19 

— 26 

1891 92 

98,19 

59,26 

1,57,45 

102 

95 

99 

— 39 

— 9 

— 29 

1892 93 

97,72 

55,80 

1,63,52 

101 

90 

97 

+ 20 

— 26 

+ 6 

1693 91 

99,09 

08,55 

1,07,64 

102 

no 

105 

+ 41 

+ 19 

+ 32 

1894 96 

98,44 

65,67 

1,64,11 

102 

105 

103 

+ 29 

— 3 

+ 17 

Avebaoe 

96,81 

62,29 

1,59,10 

100 

100 

100 




1895 96 

1,04,14 

63,50 

1,07,70 

107 

102 

105 

+ 33 

— 2 

+ 20 

1896 97 

95,36 

08,41 

1,63,77 

98 

no 

103 

+ 43 

— 3 


1897 98 

90,10 

07,00 

1,57,16 

93 

108 

99 

— 42 

— 34 

— 41 

1698 99 

1,03,09 

03,92 

1,07,01 

107 

103 

105 

— 70 

— 92 

— 79 

1899 00 

1,00,80 

70,16 

1,70,96 

104 

113 

107 

— 47 

— 61 

- 52 

Avebaoe 

98,70 

66,62 

1,65,32 

102 

107 

104 

— 1 9 

— 43 

— 27 

1900 01 

99,91 

70 56 

1,76,47 

103 

123 

111 

+ 41 

+ 14 

+ 29 

1901 02 

1,16,38 

79,62 

1,95 90 

121 

128 

123 

+ 08 

- 14 

— 2 

1902 03 

1,10,53 

75,08 

1,92,21 

121 

121 

121 

— 01 

— 35 

— 14 

1903 04 

1,40,14 

78,41 

2,18,55 

145 

126 

137 

2 4 

— 15 

+ 11 

1904 05 

1,44,81 

91,02 

2,35,83 

149 

146 

148 

+ 26 

+ 13 

+ 22 

Average 

1,23,S5 

80,24 

2,03,79 

128 

129 

128 

+ 19 

— 8 

+ 9 

1905 06 

1,49 84 

99,82 

2,49,68 

155 

100 

157 

+114 

+ 34 

+ 84 

1900 07 

1,05,71 

1,07,01 

2,73,32 

171 

173 

172 

+23 0 

+ 63 

+16 7 

1907 08 

1,64,00 

1,29,34 

2,93,34 

170 

208 

184 

+19 9 

+13 5 

+17 3 

1908 09 

1,44,55 

1,21,94 

2,06,49 

149 

196 

168 

+16 3 

+10 9 

+13 5 

1909 10 

1,75,76 

1,18,08 

2,94,44 

181 

190 

185 

+16 5 

+ 69 

+13 0 

Average 

1,59,97 

1,15,48 

2,75,45 

165 

185 

173 

+17 3 

+ 84 

+13 8 

1910 11 

1,93 24 

1,26,52 

3,19,76 

200 

203 

201 

+28 3 

+ 87 

+20 5 

1911 12 

2,04,90 

1,29,76 

3,34,66 

212 

208 

210 

+31 7 

+ 12 6 

+23 5 

Avebaoe 

1,99,07 

1,28,14 

3,27,21 

206 

206 

206 

+30 0 

+10 7 

+22 0 


340 Compared with the average of the quinquennium, 1890-91 to 
1894-95, the growth of both exports and imports in the quinquennium, 1895-96 
to 1899-1900, was not very large The widespread famine of 1897-98 caused a 
heavy decline in the expoits in 1896-97 and 1897-98 As a result of the im- 
poverished condition of the people and a consequent decrease in their 
purchasing power, there was a decline in the imports also in 1898-99 On 
the whole, the value of the total trade in the quinquennium exceeded that 
of the previous quinquennium by 4 per cent, the increase in the exports 
being 2 per cent and in the imports 7 per cent The increase in the value of 
both exports and imports was more than accounted for by an increase in 
the volume of the trade As regards the effect of variations in prices, there 
was an actual decrease in the declared values of 1 9 per cent in the exports 
and ot 4 3 per cent in the imports, due to a fall in prices In 1900 01, the 
export trade was dull, as a consequence of the famine which prevailed in that 
year i consi : ■^t of - , but the import trade developed substan- 

<? ’ *1 ' and export trade began to 
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develop remarkably, though in the next year there was a decline of 5 5 per 
cent in the import trade Since that year, neglecting temporary fluctuations 
in the import trade and a serious decline in the export trade in 1908-09, when 
it declined 12 per cent , compared with the preceding year, as the result of 
the famine of that year, there was a steady increase in both imports and 
exports until 1911-12, when the total declared values of exports and imports 
exceeded those of 1901-02 by 75 per cent and 63 per cent , respectively, the 
increase in the total trade being 71 per cent The rise has been greatest 
during the last seven years, during which it has amounted to 42 per cent in 
the case of exports, imports and the total trade In the quinquennium end- 
ing with 1904-05, the corresponding increases were only 25 per cent , 21 per 
cent and 23 per cent , respectively, as compared with the previous quinquen- 
nium Apart from an increase in value due to the rise in prices, the volume 
of both export and import trade has gioivn immensely, and this cannot but 
be taken as a sign of great progress 

341 The general conclusion, which may be formed from this statement, 
showing the declared and calculated values of imports and exports, is that 
the total volume of the sea-borne trade of India has increased to a very great 
extent duiing the last decade, and that this inciease in tiade and prospeiity 
IS due, in a large measure, to a rise in the pi ice of the commodities which are 
of importance in Indian commerce 

342 A more striking evidence of the material prospeiity of India is 
afforded by its gi owing consumption of imported articles, most of which were 
probably consideied as luxuries before, but have gradually come to be recog- 
nised as necessities The following statement shows the growth of the im- 
ports of 12 pch articles As before, 1890-94 has been taken as the base 
and the imports in every year aie represented as percentages of the average 
imports of that period — 


Statement showing the value of the imports of certain articles of Lvvury and Convenience 

In India, excluding Burma 

[ In InUis of Rupees ] 




ui 1 
' 

cT 

C/3 


03 

O 

( 

ay 

O 

O 


CO 

& 




iron 





3 

Q 


O 

to 


U) 

o 


o 

o 

>> 






S 

e> 

Year 

s 

1 

s 

bC 

=3 

CO 

Kerosene oil 

o 

V 

o 

& 

C3 

O 

6 

Silk goods 

o 

o 

& 

o 

S3 

o 

o 

Apparel 

03 

3 

d 

03 

o 

o 

W 

Copper and 
motal 

Matches 

Soaps 

CD 

s 

o 

W 

t Galvanized 
shoots 

Total 

wQ 

S 

iz; 

o 

'SJ 

1890 

91 

3,03 

2,15 

23,61 

72 

1,34 

96 

13 

1,13 

22 

8 

36 

47 

34,20 

101 

1891 

92 

2,25 

2,07 

21,71 

1,03 

1,23 

1,01 

12 

1,26 

27 

10 

35 

37 

31,77 

94 

1892 

93 

2,14 

2,36 

19,79 

1,15 

1,12 

98 

11 

84 

28 

10 

28 

58 

29,73 

87 

1893 

94 

2,39 

2,98 

25,83 

1,12 

1,48 

1,15 

12 

1,48 

28 

11 

41 

47 

37,82 

111 

1894 

95 

2,52 

1,85 

26,35 

88 

1,29 

1,09 

12 

90 

30 

9 

47 

53 

36,39 

107 

1895 

96 

2,80 

2,67 

19,50 

1,01 

1,10 

1,16 

13 

1,16 

29 

12 

35 

72 

31 01 

91 

1896 

97 

2,81 

2,69 

23,52 

92 

1,28 

1,09 

11 

70 

21 

11 

38 

81 

34,63 

102 

1897 

98 

4 45 

3,38 

19,95 

71 

68 

81 

10 

87 

33 

11 

47 

67 

32,43 

95 

1898 

99 

3,61 

3,01 

21,78 

79 

95 

' 94 

12 

66 

30 

12 

58 

49 

33,35 

98 

1899 

00 

3,03 

3,10 

23,88 

68 

1,28 

1,02 

16 

29 

26 

14 

60 

54 

34,98 

103 

1900 

01 

5,16 

3,36 

23,60 

83 

1,60 

98 

16 

58 

32 

15 

59 

87 

38,09 

112- 

1901 

02 

5,47 

4,10 

26,74 

89 

1,48 

1,15 

16 

69 

36 

16 

66 

67 

42,40 

125 

1902 

03 

4,55 

3,92 

25 03 

96 

1,02 

1,24 

18 

1,30 

36 

20 

55 

04 

40,25 

118 

1903 

04 

5,46 

4,64 

25,29 

95 

1,49 

1,30 

20 

1,36 

38 

22 

50 

91 

42,70 

126 

1904 

05 

6,33 

5,03 

30,72 

1,20 

2,15 

1,51 

26 

1,30 

39 

23 

67 

1,37 

51,25 

161 

1905 

06 

7,05 

4,25 

33,96 

1,07 

1,69 

1,64 

26 

85 

47 

26 

72 

1,05 

63,10 

156 

1906 

07 

8,09 

4,48 

1 32,33 

1,03 

1,23 

1,43 

21 

85 

50 

26 

1,10 

1,72 

63,23 

157 

1907 

08 

8,54 

4,55 

38,55 

1,32 

1,80 

1,74 

28 

1,20 

60 

33 

1,01 

1,79 

61,71 

182 

1908 

09 

10,17 

5,3b 

28,73 

1,25 

1,88 

1,68 

26 

1,67 

62 

31 

77 

1,73 

54,33 

idO 

1909 

10 

10,63 

5,23 

30,86 

1,33 

1,43 

1,66 

29 

1,67 

66 

35 

84 

2,13 

67,08 

168 

1910 

11 

12,21 

5 77 

35,26 

1 82 

2,23 

2,18 

34 

2,20 

09 

41 

1,02 

2,20 

60,33 

195 

1911 

12 

9,52 

6,34 

1 

38,43 

1,60 

2,50 

2,40 

42 

1,63 

73 

49 

1,00 

2,72 

07,84 

200 


343 The consumption of most of the articles included in the statement 
IS not confined to the well-to-do classes, but is also quite common now 
among the masses The increase in the consumption of these articles is 
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characteristic and interesting, and lUustrates the remarkable increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, as a whole No more conclusive evidence of a 
higher standard of living among the masses can be obtained than that 
afforded by the growth of the imports of sugar, kerosene oil, apparel, boots 
and shoes, galvanised iron sheets, copper and yellow metal, matches, soaps 
and betelnuts ’ ^ ’ 

344 A measure of the progress of India can also be obtamed from the Growth of i« 4 i« 
growth of Its revenue undei some of the most important heads, namely, Land 
Revenue, Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes and Registration 
The following statement shows the revenue collected undei these heads veailv 
from 1890-91 to 1911-12 — 


Statemnt sJioioing the growth of the Revenue of the Government of India [excluding Burma) 

under certain iniforlant heads 

[lu lakhs of rupees ] 


— 

Land 

Revenue 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Customs 

Assessed 

Taxes 

Eeglstra 

tion 

1890-91 

21,80 

8,36 

3,94 

4,53 

1,00 

1,55 

36 

1891-92 

21,70 

8,18 

4,13 

4 69 

1,01 

1,58 

40 

1892-93 

22,51 

8,49 

4,29 

1,77 

1,02 

1,61 

42 

1893 91 

23,18 

8,06 

1,35 

4,99 

1,16 

1,66 

41 

1891-95 

22,73 

8,55 

4,46 

5,15 

3,06 

1,72 

41 

1895-96 

23,13 

8,71 

1,56 

5,31 

4,09 

1,75 

42 

1896-97 

21,32 

8 28 

4,61 

5,19 

3,72 

1,79 

45 

1897-98 

22,78 

8,41 

4,67 

5,07 

3,87 

1,79 

48 

1898-99 

21,11 

8,91 

4,62 

5,28 

3,80 

1,82 

43 

1899 00 

22,57 

8,62 

4,70 

5,30 

3,81 

1,81 

42 

1900 01 

22 77 

8,82 

1,81 

5,37 

4,14 

1,87 

46 

1901-02 

23,81 

8,76 

4,91 

5,57 

4,77 

1,93 

16 

1902-03 

21,00 

9,09 

4,95 

6,06 

4,67 

1,98 

16 

1903 04 

25,03 

7,72 

5,08 

6,72 

1,63 

1,69 

47 

1901-05 

21,13 

7,87 

5,28 

7,30 

5,08 

1,76 

49 

1905 06 

21,11 

6,39 

, 5,52 

7,70 

5,23 

1,83 

52 

1906 07 

25,83 

6,37 

5,65 . 

8,08 

5,29 

1,98 

55 

1907-08 

21,20 

4,82 

5,99 

8,54 

6,15 1 

2,08 

60 

1908-09 

25,51 

4,73 

6,11 

8,81 

6,01 

2,15 

63 

1909-10 

27,80 

1,77 

6 46 

9,01 

6,10 

2,15 

63 

1910 11 

27,27 

1,55 

6,83 

9,83 

8,27 

2,20 

62 

1911-12 

26,97 

4,87 

6,86 

10,68 

( 

8,01 

2,29 

65 


345 The average annual Land Revenue collections in the last five years Growth oi tana 
show an increase of Rs 3,98,00 000 or 18 per cent over the standard period 
This increase in Land Revenue has been due partly to the increase in prices 
and partly to an increase in the area under cultivation It will be shown m 
dealing with the question of the division of the profits of cultivation between 
the landlord and the cultivator that the share of the increased profits taken 
by Government as the supreme landlord, as shown in the foregoing table, is 
a comparatively small part of the total increase which has accrued from tae 
rise of prices In the greatei part of Bengal and in portions of Madras, 

Assam and the United Provinces, Land Revenue is fixed in perpetuity In 
other parts, the assessments are periodical In Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the ordinary term of settlements is thirty years, and in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, twenty years Duiing the term of settle- 
ment, the whole of the benefit accruing from a rise of prices goes to the people 
If, then, the Government share of the profits of cultivation has, as indicated 
by the growth of their Land Revenue collections, increased by Rs o 98,00,000, 
by how much more has the share of the people increased 
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develop remarkably, though m the next year there was a decline of 5 5 per 
cent in the import trade Since that year, neglecting temporary fluctuations 
in the import trade and a serious decline in the export trade in 1908-09, when 
it declined 12 per cent , compared with the preceding year, as the result of 
the famine of that year, there was a steady increase in both imports and 
exports until 1911-12, when the total declared values of exports and imports 
exceeded those of 1901-02 by 75 per cent and 63 per cent , respectively, the 
increase in the total trade being 71 per cent The rise has been greatest 
during the last seven years, during which it has amounted to 42 per cent in 
the case of exports, imports and the total trade In the quinquennium end- 
ing with 1904-05, the corresponding increases were only 25 per cent , 21 per 
cent and 23 per cent , respectively, as compared with the previous quinquen- 
nium Apart from an increase in value due to the rise in prices, the volume 
of both export and import trade has grown immensely, and this cannot but 
be taken as a sign of great progiess 

341 The general conclusion, which may be formed from this statement, 
showing the declared and calculated values of imports and exports, is that 
the total volume of the sea-borne trade of India has increased to a very great 
extent during the last decade, and that this increase in tiade and prosperity 
IS due, in a large measure, to a use in the price of the commodities which are 
of importance in Indian commerce 

342 A more striking evidence of the material prosperity of India is 
afforded by its glowing consumption of imported articles, most of which were 
probably considered as luxuries before, but have gradually come to be recog- 
nised as necessities The following statement shows the growth of the im- 
ports of 12 such articles As before, 1890-94 has been taken as the base 
and the imports in every year aie lepresented as percentages of the average 
^imports of that period — 


Statement showing the value of the imports of certain articles of Luxury and Convenience 

In India, excluding Burma 

[ In iQidis oi Rupees ] 


Year 

to ; 

o ' 
tr 

M 

c3 

'o 

a 

*3 

S 

d 

u 

S) 

a 

02 

Korosena oil 

Cotton piece goods 

OJ 

'O 

o 

o 

to 

CD 

o 

o 

to 

e> 

O 

o 

P< 

c 

o 

o 

o 

Apparel 

Boots and shoes 

Coppol and yellow 
motal 

Matches | 

Soaps 

Betelnuts 

Galvanized iron 
sheets 

Total 

Index Numbers 

1890 91 

3,03 

2,15 

23,61 

72 

1,34 

* 

13 

1,13 

22 

8 

36 

47 

34,20 

101 

1891 92 

2,25 

2,07 

21,71 

1,03 

1,23 

1,01 

12 

1,26 

27 

10 

35 

37 

31,77 

94 

1892 93 

2,14 

2,36 

19,79 

1,15 

1,12 

98 

11 

84 

28 

10 

28 

68 

29,73 

87 

1893 91 

2,39 

2,98 

25,83 

1,12 

1,48 

1,15 

12 

1,48 

28 

11 

41 

47 

37,82 

111 

1894 93 

2,52 

1,85 

26,35 

88 

1,29 

1,09 

12 

90 

30 

9 

47 

53 

36,39 

107 

1895 9G 

2,80 

2,67 

19,60 

1,01 

1,10 

1,16 

13 

1,16 

29 

12 

35 

72 

31 01 

91 

1896 97 

2,81 

2,69 

23,52 

92 

1,28 

1,09 

11 

70 

21 

11 

38 

81 

34,63 

102 

1897 98 

4,45 

3 38 

19,95 

71 

68 

81 

10 

87 

33 

11 

47 

57 

32,43 

95 

1898 99 

3,61 

3,01 

21,78 

79 

95 

' 94 

12 

66 

30 

12 

58 

49 

33,35 

98 

1899 00 

3,03 

3,10 

23 88 

68 

1,28 

1,02 

16 

29 

26 

14 

60 

54 

34,98 

103 

1900 01 

6,16 

3,36 

23,60 

83 

1,50 

98 

16 

58 

32 

15 

59 

87 

38,09 

112- 

1901 02 

5,47 

4,10 

26,74 

89 

1,48 

1,15 

16 

69 

36 

15 

66 

67 

42,40 

125 

1902 03 

4,55 

3,92 

25,03 

96 

102 

1,24 

18 

1,30 

36 

20 

55 

94 

40,25 

118 

1903 04 

5 46 

4,64 

25,29 

95 

1,49 

1,30 

20 

1,36 

38 

22 

50 

91 

42,70 

126 

1904 05 

6,33 

5,03 

30,72 

1,20 

2,15 

1,51 

26 

1,39 

39 

23 

67 

1,37 

51,25 

161 

1905 06 

7,05 

4,25 

33,96 

1,07 

1,69 

1,54 

25 

85 

47 

26 

72 

1,05 

53 16 

156 

1906 07 

8,09 

! 4,48 

32,33 

1,03 

1,23 

1,43 

21 

85 

50 

26 

1,10 

1,72 

63,23 

157 

1907 OS 

S,o4 

4,55 

38,55 

1,32 

1,80 

1,74 

28 

1,20 

60 

33 

1,01 

1,79 

61,71 

182 

1908 09 

10,17 

! 5,30 

28,73 

1,25 

1,88 

1,68 

26 

1,67 

62 

31 

77 

1,73 

64,-’3 

160 

1909 10 

10,63 

5,23 

,30 86 

1,33 

1,43 

1,66 

29 

1,67 

06 

35 

84 

2,13 

67,08 

168 

1910 11 

12,21 

* 6 77 

135,26 

1 82 

2,23 

2,18 

34 

2,20 

69 

41 

1,02 

2,20 

66,33 

195 

1911 12 

9,52 

6,34 

'38 43 

1,60 

2,60 

2,46 

42 

1,63 

73 

49 

1,00 

o 70 

67,84 

200 


343 The consumption of most of the articles included in the statement 
IS not confined to the well-to-do classes, but is also quite common now 
among the masses The imirease in the consumption of these articles is 
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characteristic and interesting, and illustrates the remarkable increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, as a whole No more conclusive evidence of a 
higher standard of living among the masses can be obtained than that 
afforded by the growth of the imports of sugar, kerosene oil, apparel, boots 
and shoes, galvanised iron sheets, copper and yellow metal, matches, soaps, 
and betelnuts 

344 A measure of the progress of India can also be obtained from the Growth ot inouo 
growth of its revenue undei some of the most important heads, namely. Land 
Revenue, Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes and Registration 
The following statement shows the revenue collected undei these heads yeaily 
from 1890-91 to 1911-12 — 


Statement shoioing the growth of the Reiemie of the Government of India {excluding Burma) 

under certain important heads 


[lu lakhs of rupees ] 



Land 

Revenue 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Customs 

Assessed 

Taxes 

Keg^gtra* 

tion 

1890 91 

21,80 

8,36 

3,94 

4,53 

1,00 

1,65 

36 

1891-92 

21,70 

8,48 

4,13 

4 69 

1,01 

1,58 

40 

1892-93 

22,51 

8,49 

4,29 

4,77 

1,02 

1,61 

42 

1893 91 

23,18 

8,06 

4,35 

4,99 

1,16 

1,66 

41 

1894-95 

22,73 

8,55 

4,46 

5,15 

3,06 

1,72 

41 

1895-96 

23,43 

8,71 

4,56 

5,34 

4,09 

1,75 

42 

1896-97 

21,32 

8,28 

4,61 

5,19 

3,72 

1,79 

45 

1897-98 

22,78 

8,44 

4,67 

5,07 

3,87 

1,79 

48 

1898-99 

24,41 

8,94 

4,62 

5,28 

3,80 

1,82 

43 

1899 00 

22,57 

8,62 

4,70 

5,30 

3,84 

1,84 

42 

1900 01 

22,77 

8,82 

4,81 

5,37 

4,14 

1,87 

46 

1901-02 

23,81 

8,76 

4,94 

5,57 

4,77 

1,93 

46 

1902-03 

24,00 

9,09 

4,95 

6,06 

4,67 

1,98 

46 

1903 04 

25,03 

7,72 

6,08 

6 72 

4,63 

1,69 

47 

1904-05 

24,43 

7,87 

5,28 

7,30 

5,08 

1,76 

49 

1905 06 

24,14 

6,39 

5,52 

7,70 

5,23 

1,83 

52 

1906 07 

25,83 

6,37 

5,65 

8,08 

5,29 

1,98 

55 

1907-08 

24,20 

4,82 

5,99 

8,54 

6,15 

2,08 

60 

1908 09 

25,54 

4,73 

6,14 

8,81 

6,01 

2,15 

63 

1909-10 

27,80 

4,77 

6 46 

9,04 

6,10 

2,15 

63 

1910-11 

27,27 

4,55 

6,83 

9,83 

8,27 

2,20 

62 ' 

1911-12 

26,97 

4,87 

6,86 

10,68 

1 

8,01 

2,29 

65 


34:5 The average annual Land Revenue collections in the last five years Growth oi Lana 
show an increase of Rs 3,98,00 000 or 18 per cent over the standard period 
This increase in Land Revenue has been due partly to the increase in prices 
and partly to an increase in the area under cultivation It will be shown in 
dealing with the question of the division of the profits of cultivation between 
the landlord and the cultivator that the share of the increased profits taken 
by Government as the supreme landlord, as shown in the foregoing table, is 
a comparatively small part of the total increase which has accrued from tue 
rise of prices In the greatei part of Bengal and in portions of Madras, 

Assam and the United Provinces, Land Revenue is fixed in perpetuity In 
other parts, the assessments are periodical In Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the ordinary term of settlements is thirty years, and in the 
Pun 3 ab and the Central Provinces, twenty years Duiing the term of settle- 
ment, the whole of the benefit accruing from a rise of prices goes to the people 
If, then, the Government share of the profits of cultivation has, as indicated 
by the growth of their Land Revenue collections, increased by Rs 3 98,00,000, 
by how much more has the share of the people increased ^ 


VOL I 


TI 



GroATtb oI 
consumption ol 
Salt 


Growth ol Stamp 
BcvPnuc 


Growth ot rxcisc 
Rcicnne 
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346 Salt Eevenue was Rs 8,36,00,000 in 1890-91, but fell to 
Es 4,87,00,000 in 1911-12, owing to successive reductions in the rate 
of duty made in 1903, 1905 and 1907, the details of which have been already 
given on page 37 The total quantity of salt consumed per head of the 
population in every succeeding quinquennium, as shown in the statement given 
below, lb, therefore, a better index of the material condition of the people than 
the amount of the duty realised These figures show that, compared with the 
standard period, the consumption per head of population increased by 5 per 
cent in the quinquennium ending with 1904, by 20 per cent in that ending 
with 1909, and that the present level is 26 per cent higher 


Statement showing the ASinual Consumption of Salt per head in British India {excluding Burma) 

during the years 1890 — 1911 


Year 

Quantity 
(In decimals of 
a mannd ) 

Year 

Quantity 
(In decimals of 
a maund ) 

1890 

1499 

1900 

1587 

1891 

1557 

1901 

1560 

1892 

1576 

1902 

1588 

1893 

1510 

1903 

1638 

1894 

1556 

1904 

1687 

Average 

1540 

A\ ERAGE 

1613 

1893 

1551 

1905 

1744 

1896 

1521 

1906 

1820 

1897 

1536 

1907 

1885 

1898 

1557 

1908 ' 

1906 

1899 

1553 

1909 

1887 


1 

Average 

1848 



1910 . 

1881 



1911 

•1983 

Average 

1554 

Average 

1933 


Note — Tho total quantity of salt sold m a year and -u-liioh paid fuU duty, as shown m the " Statistics of British 
India” Part IV (6) has been taken to be the total quantity consumed m the j ear, and from the census figures 
ot 1891, 1901 and 1911, the population figures for tho other years have been arrived at by interpolation 


347 Stamp Revenue has incieased from Rs 3,94,00,000 in 1890-91 to 
Rs 6,86,00,000 in 1911-12 The largest share of the revenue under this head 
IS contributed by judicial stamps, which may be regarded as a payment for 
services rendered by costly judicial establishments maintained by Govern- 
ment, rather than as a tax in the proper sense of the word Still it is a sign 
of prosperity of the people who indulge in the luxury of litigation The 
revenue from non- judicial stamps has also been increasing, which is a fair 
indication of the growth of business in the country It may be noted that 
in years of famine the revenue from court-fee stamps tends to fall because 
of the necessary self-denial in the pursuit of the luxury of litigation, while the 
revenue from non-judicial stamps increases owing to an increase of the neces- 
sity of borrowing to tide over the period of distress 

348 Excise Revenue has increased from Rs 4,53,00,000 in 1900-01 to 
Rs 10,68,00,000 in 1911-12 The revenue is derived from intoxicating 
liquors and drugs and is levied in the form of duty on manufacture and of fees 
from licenses It should, however, be noted that the growth of Excise 
Re\enue is not so much due to an increase in the habit of drinking or in the 
u'^e of intoxicating drugs, as to heavier taxation, the suppression of illicit 
traffic and the growth of population The Government of India have 
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repeatedly pointed out that the available information tends strongly to nega- 
tive the presumption in some quarters that the gro-svth of Excise Revenue is 
an indication of a development of the drinking habit The policy con- 
sistently pursued has been unmistakably that “the' growth of Excise 
Revenue is to be regarded as satisfactory only when it results from the sub- 
stitution of licit for illicit manufacture and sale and not from a general 
increase of consumption ” Theie has been no increase in the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and drugs, but still there has been an increase in the revenue, 

Government restricting as far as possible the drinking habit b}' increase 
of taxation and other preventive measures The conclusion that can be 
safely drawn from the growth of Excise Revenue is that theie has been an 
increase in the purchasing power of the classes that consume intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, especially during the last decade 

349 Customs Revenue should, it is obvious, rise with the growing cronih ot cu'ioms 
trade of the country and fluctuate according to the trade conditions of the 

year In 1890-91, the total Customs Revenue was Rs 1,00,00,000 In Maich 
1894, the general import duties were imposed and cotton goods were included 
in the dutiable list in December of the same year The duty on cotton cloth 
was, however, lowered from 5 to 3^ per cent in Eebruary 1896, cotton twist 
and yarn being at the same time wholly exempted By 1894-95, therefore 
Customs Revenue rose to Rs 3,06,00,000, and since then gradually to 
Rs 8,01,00,000 in 1911-12, a part of the increase since 1910-11 being due to 
incieased duties ou silver, tobacco and petroleum 

350 The Assessed Taxes (Income Tax) have increased from Rs 1,55,00,000 flroviii ot receipts 
in 1890-91 to Rs 2,29,00,000 in 1911-12, notwithstanding the exemption from 

the tax of incomes under Rs 1,000 by Act XI of 1903 and the abolition by 
Act VI of 1902 of the Pandhari cess, a special income tax in the Central 
Provinces levied on incomes below Rs 500 The receipts from income tax 
aie obtained entirely from non-agricultural incomes and the growth of the 
revenue from this tax is an index of the prosperity of the classes who earn 
such incomes 


351 The Registration Revenue amounted to Rs 36,00,000 in 1890-91 and 

to Rs 65,00,000 in 1911-12 This revenue is derived from the registration of itmnnc' 
instruments of sale and mortgage of property, and of contracts Though the 
revenue is comparatively small in amount, its gro-wth is also an unmistak- 
able sign of progress 

352 The growth of Post Office business, as indicated in the following cmwtii ot Post 

statement, is another remarkable sign of the material progress of India, as a Tdcgrapii 

whole During the period under enquiry, the number of post offices has 

increased by 100 per cent , the number of post-cards by over 320 per cent , 
the number of letters by 136 per cent , the number of packets by 409 per cent , 
newspapers by 111 per cent , and parcels by 457 per cent The number of 
money orders has grown from 7,435,000 to 27,243,000, or by 266 per cent , 
while the value has risen from Rs 16,44,00,000 to the enormous sum of 
Rs 48,71,00,000, or by 196 per cent The number of Savings Bank accounts 
has increased from 409,000 to 1,501,000, and the deposits fiom Rs 6,35,00,000 
to Rs 18,90,00,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on Savings Bank deposits and certain restrictions imposed on the 

total amount to be deposited each year 

•They have teen mostly ,^.tha™^vns>^ce ^ 

balance of each account to be allowed to carry interest These are unmistak- 
able signs of the material progress of the country Similar evidence is also 
afforded by the gro-wth of telegraph business in India the number of paid 
messages having risen from 3,407,000 in 1890-91 to 14,720,000 in 1911-12 
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Statement showing the groivth of Post Office hustness in India 




Nuiibef 

OF Postal akticles cakbied 
(in thousands) 

Monei Oedees 

Savings Banks 

Number of Post offices 

Post cards 

Letters 

Paclcots 

_ 

Newspapers 

Parcels 

\ 

Number (in thousands) 

Value (in lakhs of 
rupees) 

Number of accounts 
on the last day of 
the year 

Deposits (in lakhs of 
rupees) 

eo 

*3 

s 

a 

03 

m 

§ “ 
rg 2 
^ ° 

Closing balance (in 
lakhs of rupees) 

1800 91 

9,419 

101,062 

179 678 

10,375 

24,935 

1,902 

7,435 

16,44 


2,68 

2,42 

6,35 

1891 92 

9,763 

112,748 

187,871 

10,711 

25,910 

2,109 

7 99b 

17,36 


3,00 

2,53 

7,0b 

1892 93 

10,138 

119,803 

191,212 

12 149 

26,638 

2,170 

8,462 

18,15 

521 


2,79 

7,82 

1893 94 

10,387 

131,218 

195,644 

14,703 

26,364 

2,339 

8,994 

19,40 

674/ 

3,33 

3,18 

8,27 

1894 95 

10,714 

143,107 

204 043 

16,248 

28,145 

2,562 

9,677 

20,58 

612 

3,26 

3,35 

8,40 

1895 96 

11,061 

153,568 

210,600 

18,197 

28,929 

2,577 

10,342 

21 88 

654 

3,67 

3,29 

9,04 

1896 97 

11,431 

166,803 

220,147 

19,341 

29,778 

2,709 

11,284 

23,42 

713 

4,51 

4,22 

9,64 

1897 98 

11,742 

179,371 

229,426 

21,364 

31,891 

2,966 

12,019 

25,83 

730 

3,24 

3,85 

9,29 

1898 99 

11,986 

189,462 

229,672 

25 039 

32,123 

2,515 

12,128 

26,26 

756 

3,31 

3,44 

9,43 

1899 00 

12,397 

206,463 

242,406 

20,774 

30,759 

2,604 

12,952 

27,55 

786 

3,48 

3,54 

9,65 

1900 01 

12,970 

218,351 

250,858 

28 303 

32,091 

2 679 

13,421 

28,45 

817 

3 62 

3,51 

10,04 

1901 02 

13,845 

23b,368 

259,324 

29,712 

31 550 

2,991 

14 107 

29,25 

867 

4,16 

3,83 

10,68 

1902 03 

14,736 

253,758 

266,800 

32,709 

32,658 

3,472 

15,869 

30,30 

922 

4,35 

3 93 

11,42 

1903 04 

15,403 

272,523 

286,823 

34,352 

34,263 

3,942 

17,006 

32 11 

988 

4,66 

4,10 

12,33 

1904 05 

16,033 

299 486 

298 221 

39,593 

37,078 

4 541 

18,301 



5,17 

4,48 

13,41 

1905 06 

16,775 

324,260 

320,866 

43,719 

40,201 

4,955 

20,296 

36 26 

1.116 

5,11 

4,92 

13,99 

1906 07 

17,180 

345,166 

338,541 

46,522 

44 046 

5,282 

21,621 

38,72 


6,49 

5,13 

14,77 

1907 08 

17,777 

362,547 

360,973 

48,941 

48,294 

5,884 

22,847 



5,52 

5 53 

15,18 

1908 09 

18,399 

383,746 

384,176 

51,084 

50,108 

6,141 

23,878 

42,78 

1,319 

5,23 

5,61 

15,23 

1909 10 

18,642 

403,597 

405,711 

52,408 

51,396 

6,412 

24 669 

43,57 

1,379 

5,55 

5,37 

15,87 

1910 11 

18,813 

418,438 

413,678 

56,918 

49,252 

6 862 

25,634 

Qgnul 

tK£l!l 

6,04 

5,45 

16,92 

1911 12 

18 801 

424,691 

424,727 

52,765* 

62,612 

10 598* 

27 243 

48,71 

1,501 

8,28 

6 81 

18,90 


Statement shomng the growth of Telegraph business in India 



Number of 

MIIiES 

Number 

of 

Signal 

Offices 

Numbee of paid Mes 

SAGES (in thousands) 

Value op Messages (in 

LAKHS OF KUPEES) 

! 

Line 

Wire 

and 

cable 

Inland 

Foreign 

Total 

Inland 

u 


1890 91 

37,070 

i 

113,763 

1 

949 

2,917 

490 

3,407 

35 


62 

1891 92 

38,625 

120,412 

1,001 

3,289 

620 

3,809 

42 


57 

1892 93 

41,030 

120,526 

1,100 

3,441 

540 

3,981 

41 


58 

1893 94 

42,707 

134,529 

1,224 

3,630 

555 

4,185 

42 

19 

61 

1894 95 

44,648 

138,626 

1,362 

3,817 

674 

4,391 

44 

21 

66 

1895 96 

46,374 

143,188 

1,461 

4,095 

642 

4,737 

47 

24 

71 

1896 97 

48,684 

148,404 

1,663 

4,387 

691 

6,078 

48 

22 

70 

1897 08 

50,305 

155,088 

1,634 

4,968 

746 

6,713 

69 

22 

91 

1898 99 

51,768 

160,925 

1,719 ! 

4,696 

753 

5,449 

51 

20 

71 

1899 00 

52,909 

171,049 

1,851 

6,403 

834 

6,237 

61 

22 

83 

1900 01 

65,055 

182,179 

1,939 

6,549 

900 

6,449 

67 

26 

93 

1901-02 

55,827 

190,887 

2,006 

6,567 

909 

6 476 

62 

25 

87 

1902 03 

56,830 

200,633 

2,051 

5,841 

901 

6,742 

65 

21 

86 

1903 04 

59,692 

212,330 

2,127 

6 394 

913 

7,307 

64 

21 

85 

1904 05 

61,684 

227,749 

2,189 

8 083 

1 016' 

9,098 

64 

24 

88 

1905 06 

64,730 

243,840 

2,309 

9,354 

1,107 

10,461 

69 

23 

92 

1906 07 

67,537 

259 948 

2,438 

10109 

1,186 

11,385 

73 

22 

95 

1907 08 

08,940 

271,944 

2,544 

11,606 

1,244 

12 760 

77 

23 

1 on 

1908 09 

70,065 

280,595 

2,658 

11 838 

1,169 

13,007 

77 

20 

97 

1909 10 

72,740 

287,266 

2 702 

10 798 

1,287 

12 085 

64 

22 

86 

1010 11 

74,828 

292,001 

2,850 

11,673 

1,417 

13,090 

68 

25 

93 

1911 12 

70 578 

299,343 

2,958 

13,185 

1,535 

14,720 

77 

27 

1,04 


* Includes value payable unregistered packets 
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353 Equally interesting are the figures contained in the table given on ncTdopmtntoi 
page 79 showing the development of railway traffic in India The total number 

of passengers has between 1890 and 1911 increased fiom 114,000,000 to 

390.000. 000, or an increase of 242 per cent , while the passengei mileage, i e , 
the total mileage travelled, has increased from 4,787,000,000 miles to 

14.373.000. 000 miles, or an increase of 200 per cent The average distance 
travelled ovei by each passenger has fallen from 41 96 miles to 36 87 miles, 
showing a tendency on the part of the people to travel even short distances by 
rail instead of on foot, an unmistakable sign of an improvement in their 
general financial position No less striking evidence of progress is given by 
the quantity of goods carried by rail and their ton-mileage The total quan- 
tity of goods carried rose from 23,000,000 tons in 1890 to 71,000,000 in 1911 
and the ton-mileage from 3,509,000,000 tons per mile to 13,358,000,000 tons, 

■while the average distance carried has increased from 155 miles to 187 miles 
showing the gradual linking up of marts in India more and more distant 
from each other 

354 The following statement shows the gro'wth of life insurance in India, < rowtii oi uie 
as indicated by the transactions of 17 life insurance companies Most of the 
companies in India were requested to furnish statistics, but only a few have 
supplied them The remarkable development of life insurance business in 
India shown by the table well illustrates that the people of India have 
appreciated; within the comparatively small period under enquiry, the neces- 
sity of providing for the future This also cannot but be taken as a sign 
of material prosperity of the country 


India 


Statement showing the number and amount of fohctes issued by 17 Insurance Companies 

in India during 1890 — 191Z 


f 

Year& 

1 

Nwmber oa FouoiES 

Auotot oe Poucies 

Total 

Index number 

i 

Total 

Index numtor 

I 

1890 

315 

72 

11,59,750 

74 

1891 

296 

67 

12,37,700 

80 

1892 

464 

105 

16,80,600 

108 

1893 

1 543 

1 124 

15,65,700 

101 

1894 

580 

132 

21,24,450 

137 

1895 

684 

156 

22,25,230 

143 

1896 

617 

140 

16,94,915 

109 

1897 

924 

210 

23,60,110 

152 

1898 

2,667 

607 

59,66,010 

384 

1899 

2,063 

469 

45,91,845 

296 

1900 

2,242 

510 

51,99,937 

335 

-1901 

2,363 

538 

47,01,755 

303 

1902 

3,173 

722 

64,21,605 

413 

1903 

4,240 

965 

81,41,244 

524 

1904 

4,763 

1,083 

89,23,649 ! 

574 

1905 

4,783 

1,088 

87 05,893 

560 

1906 

5,394 I 

1,227 

97,61,317 

628 

1907 ' 

8,569 i 

1,949 

1,40.83,359 

906 

1908 

10,568 ^ 

2,404 

1,78,29,400 

1,148 

1909 , 

12,696 

2,888 

2,23,95,980 

1,442 

1910 

18,606 

4,232 

2,83,03,106 

1,822 

1911 

18,458 

4,199 

2,84,15,784 

1,829 

1912 

14,723 

3,349 

2,62,79,307 

1,691 
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Effects of tlie Rise of Prices. 

Effect on Different Sections of the Community 

355 In estimating the effect of the rise in prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to ascertain the numerical strength of the 
different sections and to see whether alterations, in recent yeais, in the distri- 
bution of the population among the difteient occupations affoid any indica- 
tion of the relative prosperity of those following any paiticular occupation 
Such prosperity would attract people from other less lucrative occupations 
and would cause an increase in the number following the more lucrative 
ones The statistics of occupation, when used in conjunction with statistics 
of production and of wages, are also a useful index of the prosperity or the 
reverse of the various classes of the population But it has alieady been 
pointed out that owing to a radical change in the method of the classification 
of occupations adopted in the last census, as compared with the previous 
censuses, no comparison can be made with the figures of the census of 1891 
A compaiison has, however, been attempted between the figures of 1901 and 
1911, but here also the discrepancies are very considerable and allowances have 
to be made because the sources of error are great They have been described 
in detail in Appendix K The chief causes of the discrepancies are (1) In 
1901, a very large numbei of persons were insufficiently desciibed and ivere 
classed under the head “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified,” 
on the present occasion, owing to greater care shown by the enumerators, the 
number under that class has been considerably leduced (2) In 1901, peisons 
who sublet some oi all of then lands to tenants were leturned as rent-receiveis, 
whereas in 1911 they have been classified as ordinary cultivators (3) In 
determining the chief means of support in the case of dual or mixed occu- 
pations, ditteient methods have been followed in the two censuses (4) Public 
servants were shown under one class in the census of 1901, whereas in the 
census of 1911 they have been distributed under different classes according to 
the nature of the work on which they are employed, and (5) gi eater care has 
been taken in the census of 1911 to distinguish between makers and sellers 

356 The following statement shows the classification by occupation of the 


j^snscs oi 1901 ana total population of India, according to the censuses of 1901 and 1911 — 


Disti ihution of population hy selected occupations — 1901 and 1911 


'' [ Omitting 000.] 


Oooupa'ions 



1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

A — Peoductioi* of raw materials 

152,107 

170,599 

691 

73 8 

I — ^Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

151,906 

170,161 

68 0 

73 6 

1 Pasture and agnculture 

150,859 

168,722 


. \ 

Income from rent of agncultural land 

31,427 

17,917 



Ordinary cultivators 

87,271 

114,206 



Farm senmnts and field labourers 

24,108 

30,725 



Growers of special products 

1,366 

1,386 



Raising of farm stock 

2,578 

3,327 



Agents, etc 

1,109 

1,131 



2 Fishing and hunting 

i 1,047 

1,439 



Fishine 

1,012 

1,406 1 



Hunting 

35 

33 



II — ^Extraction of minerals 

201 

398 

1 

2 



